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CURRENCY NOTE CIRCULATION 

The chronic discussion as to the scarcity, and the means of 
providing against the scarcity, of rupees in the cutrency office 
nqvolves tv^o very impoitant factors, apart from coinage and the 
operation of the Gold Note Act The factors we allude to are 
cunency notes and lupees out of circulation We will deal with 
the foimer only in this article 

We may take it that everyone recognises the great economy 
which must result to the Government, and consequently to the 
taxpayer, by the use of cutrency notes in monetary transactions , 
and our readers need not be reminded that the question of how 
to popularise the use of currency notes and so extend the circula- 
tion was submitted some three years ago by the Government of 
India to the Chambers of Commerce The unanimous expression 
of opinion resulting ^rom that reference was in favour of better 
piovision being made for encashment, it being clearly recognised 
that the surest way of inci easing the use of currency notes as 
money was to make them easily interchangeable for rupees , for 
by such provision the necessity of encashment would be lessened, 
and a preference for notes as a more portable and convenient form 
of money would naturally follow. The facility of encashment in 
the Presidency towns has had this effect and the use of notes by 
all except the small wage earning classes is visibly on the increase , 
but it would increase inoie rapidly were it not for the laige sums 
which had^to be tiansmitted for purchase of produce to outlying 
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districts, whcie notes, owing to the difficulty of encashment, are 
not acceptable 

Confining oui selves first to Bengal alone we have some clearly 
defined district to which rupees in large quantities have annually 
to be sent because notes are not encashabie , and the question is 
whethei, if the Government Treasuries made provision to cash 
notes as presented in those districts, the notes transmitted would 
be presented for encashment, or whether the facility of encashment 
would lead to their local use as money. We think there can be 
no doubt whatever that the latter would result, not to the full 
extent of the notes transmitted, nor possibly to a maiked extent 
for one or two years, but the residue of notes not ptesented for 
local encashment, and circulated as money would most certainlv 
increase from year to >ear, We may mention such districts as 
Narainganj, Mozuflfeipur, Cattak, Mirzapur, Jalpaigun and 
Raneegunge 

The difficulties which face the Government in providing encash- 
ment of notes to an unlimited extent in such outlying districts are 
the cost of transmitting rupees to those treasuries, and the pro- 
bability of the quantity supplied being in excess of requirements, 
thus entailing a frequent le-transmission of coin, and piesumably 
a larger reserve of rupee com in the currency office The cost of 
transmission of com to these districts would not be great, and 
would be, to some extent at least, minimised by the collections of 
local land revenue and road cess In course of time the notes 
would natuially be retained to pay the Government dues, besides 
being utilised in local money transactions, and as notes came more 
generally into use there would be payments of com into the 
Treasuries in exchange for notes The tiansmissions of com 
would therefore tend to decrease >ear by yeai, until the necessity 
for an excess supply of coin in the currency office would be less 
marked than at the present time, while the ciiculalion would be 
largely increased We fully believe that not only would circu- 
lation of notes m Bengal be laigely increased by the adoption of 
this system but that the transmissions of coin which become 
necessary under the present system would be materially decreased, 
because not only would transmissions of com to pay for the 
harvesting of crops diminish, but transmissions of com collected as 
revenue would be retained, instead of as now being seat to Calcutta. 
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It will be seen from this outhne sketch that m districts where 
the requirements of rupees to pay for crops and the collections of 
Government revenue depend for collection and dii>tnbution upon 
a common centie, the double transit of coin can in a large measuie 
be minimised by the employment of notes, and as the economy 
comes to be recognised m the districts, notes must of necessity 
become more familiar and popular. 

It IS different when the encashment of notes is granted out- 
side the radius of a common centre of collection of Government 
revenue and the payments for crops, as for instance the optional 
encashment of notes in Lahoie and Calcutta For although, 
after the ciiculation of notes on the system suggested above had 
become popularised in these and othei ciicles, a general encash- 
ment of notes might become feasible, it is evident that they must 
first secure a local habitation or there can be no economy and no 
general popularity It is unfortunate that Cawnpore which is the 
largest trade centre of the United Provinces is not also the seat 
of Government^ but that is no good reason why it should not be 
the financial centre of Government as it is of trade. The chief 
radiating points are Lucknow, Agra, Delhi and Allahabad and if, 
notes were issued at Cawnpore and were mtei changeable with 
rupees at the treasuries of the other towns, we can see no reason 
why notes of that circle should not automatically laciease in 
general use among all but the small wage earning classes. The 
operation would be exactly the same as that which we have 
sketched for Bengal The Punjab in a similar way would have 
Lahore as its centre, and Umballa, Amiitsar, Mooltan and Lyall- 
pur as its affiliated treasuries The Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies could be similarly provided for 

We commend this system of popularising the use of currency 
notes in preference to that of general encashment, or as paving 
the way to that desirable end It should commend itself to 
Crovernment as the most economical, and m our opiiion the most 
effective method of increasing the circulation at a minimum cost 

Rupees out of Circulation. 

In continuation of what we wrote last week we now deal with 
the second factor then selected as having an important bearing on 
the chronic question of rupee scarcity. Both Mr Atkinson and 
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Mn Harrison have with great labour and skill adduced statistics to 
show, according to their respective reckonings^ what is approxi- 
mately the sum total of hoarded, or unused rupees m India, and 
although the total results arrived at differ considerably, they 
agree in estimating the total as not less than 150 crores But 
taking It as only 100 crores, i£ must be admitted that this is an 
enoimous mass of wealth to lie idle, representing as it does a loss 
to India of 3 croies annually, if calculated only at the low rate of 
3 per cent The interest on such hoards alone would be sufficient 
to absorb the annual fresh issues of Government loans 

Those who are chiefly responsible for keeping rupees and the 
wealth they represent out of employment are the Rajahs and 
wealthy Zemindars We may assume that this system of reseive 
tieasunes is not fanciful and has, or has had for its basis some- 
thing more practical than mere ostentation But when we come 
to examine the reasons for such reserves which may foimerly have 
been valid, with the circumstances of the present time, it is not 
difficult to piove that the system is out of date and should, in the 
interest of the owners and of the country at large, be remodelled 
Let us first consign to the hecatomes of past history the days 
of internecine warfare and commence with the era of lailways, 
telegraph aud joint-stock banks What, with the extension of 
these improved methods of communication, may be the existing 
reasons for hoarding large i.ums of rupees? Presumably the 
crowning reason is custom, which embraces many things that we 
need not pry into Secondly these States and Zemindars, though 
embracing fairly large areas for collection, offer comparatively 
small scope for distribution Whatever may be the merit or force 
of custom, the influence of self-interest, if studiously implanted, 
generally outweighs it. In the ordinary course old fashions give 
way to new, and the days of Conservative isolation are passed 
The tmp^num tn tmpeito is drooping its worn-out dignity of 
gaudiness and sloth and is becoming federalised in the great 
Indian Empire But the money bag system of finance still 
remains, a relic of the past days when society was divided into 
two classes, the robbers and the robbed 

What then does self-interest suggest? Obviously there are 
Ks 3 crores of interest going abeggmg annually, and this is not a 
small sum. Why not take it? There Cao be no difficulty la 
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finding the donors if the simplest and most ordinary means are 
adopted to secure them This ib mo evening star to wonder at 
It IS nothing more nor less than the establishment of local State 
Banks regulated upon the same system as the Presidency Blanks 
in Bombay^ Calcutta and Madras, in whicn a portion of the 
money from these reseive treasu.ries may be deposited Whether 
such Banks would centralise the money of othei members of the 
State may be open to doubt, but here again self-interest would 
step in, and an example set by the head of the State would have 
a powerful influence All would be interested in a wider scope 
for distribution of Capital, and necessarily such Banks would 
communicate financially with all parts of India, and facilitate 
distant as well as local operations 

The working resources of these Banks would necessarily seek 
employment in the districts of greatest pressure, especially io the 
Presidency towns during seasons of tight money, by loans to the 
Government or the Presidency Banks They could assist in 
financing Government, Municipal, Port Trust and other State 
loans They could collect bills of exchange drawn upon local 
merchants and discount the bills of the latter on other parts of 
India or forward them for collection to other Banks, and so vastly 
improve and increase their local trade, and the trade of India 
generally They would give a bettei tone and greater security to 
trade. And above all they would be a great convenience Their 
establishment would attract other Banks to districts where they 
are now debarred by there being no central Bank of deposit 
The money bag system would die out like a tribe of savages in 
the midst of civilisation The country would gain enormously by 
this dormant wealth being awaked from its long sleep and con- 
verted into an active motor of finance and trade. The release of 
unused rupees would lessen the necessity for new coinage, and the 
extended use of credit would introduce and ensure a permanent? 
and ever increasing economy. 


REG. MURRAY. 
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TEE IMlTATIOJSr JEWELLERY TRADE OF FRANCE 

While fine jewellery, set wil>h gems and precious stone% main- 
tains a fair ideal and commands choice designSj there can be no 
doubt that imitation jewellery has its satisfactory innings al«o« 
Indeed, its progress merits to be specially examined Of couise, 
its field of operation is relatively new as compaied with the 
substantial reahtiea that were born in the closing yeais of the 
sixteenth cenfciuy, when art jewellers introduced cut stones into its 
composition Thus^ at the court of Henry IV , men and women 
used to cover then fingeis with iings, their wiists with bracelet^!, 
and their necks with chains of several rows of pearls and precious 
stones As the seventeenth century grew in years, so was a great 
impulse given to the luxury of personal adornment Wealth, was 
then concentrated in a few hand^, whose possessors had taste, as 
well as means. There were also other contributing accessories , the 
art of cutting diomonds and the setting of precious atones had 
commenced to gam supremacy over the engraving and sculpture of 
gold and silver Mane de Medicis was a good friend to jewelleis,. 
though she had a very great weakness for pearls. When Louis XIY, 
the '‘Sun Kmg,” ascended the thione enwrapped in wealth, he 
displayed great extravagance of style in the matter of jewellery 
Louis XV was in the hands of financiers , all tended to dazzle, 
to make an iclai, to display extieme oinanaentation and consequent 
heaviness With the leigii of Louis XVL, taste became puier,. 
forms more simple, woik exhibited gi eater finesse or elaborate 
woikmanship, while colours were more happily liaimoniaed In 
other woids, aitizans tiied to acquiie a style All was original 
and delicate respecting ladies’ toilettes It was the zenith of 
bracelets, diamonds, collars, ear-iings, aigrettes, corsage-knots, and 
plaques Nor were gentlemen forgotten , they wore large rings 
called firmament , precious stones may be said to have then done 
duty as buttons on their clothes, then shoes displayed golden 
buckles, while snuff boxes became mmiatuies set in |ewels 
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These observations embrace tbe art points of Fiench jewellery 
Then, m subsequent years Charles Wagner introduced the processes 
of fabrication of Nielles that he learned in Russia The important 
school of Froment-Meaiice was established Dural and Halphen 
spiead the work of imitating gold and made it the mod^e in France 
Cistellani exhibited his important productions and Falize utilised 
with success the artistic ideas of the Chinese and the Japanese 
Popular taste was being slowly but surely educated during this time, 
while, thanks to the extension of the trade m plated gold imitation 
jeweller}, that branch of aitistic industry, by the success of its 
designs, and the excellence of it®* workmanship, soon developed 
moie and more the taste -of the middle classes, who invested then 
money in « more expensive kind of ornamental goods that had the 
advantage also of repiesenting a steihng value, and that could 
alwajs be realised Other impoi tan t rcechamcal changes took the 
place of manual labour , machines became so perfect that artistic 
designs quickly followed as a matter of course Still, with all these 
advantages, cheap jewelleiy would not have [been a success had it 
not been foi the aid of the blow-pipe and soldering These piotect 
the sharpness of the design, while peimitting a pm lion of the object 
to be heated to the desn'ed degree 

The -covering of metallic suifaces with gold and silver is ve?y 
•ancient, but the indiistiy was only mentioned in officiil documents 
in 1811 It acqmied its great stait from the Intei national Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, where the Due de Luynes by his leport on the process 
made it a success, and drew attention to its output Strange to say, 
the French Government still opposed the imitation jewelleiv move- 
inent in every form While othei countries did the contiaiy, by em- 
ploying a lowered standard of gold, Fiance was bound to adhere to 
a, fixed title 01 standard That checked all exportation The home 
tiade was becoming tired of crosses, iings, and pins Variety was 
wanted, so was cheapness, these soon appeared, not only m a 
diversity of objects foi peisonal adornments, enriched with artificial 
precious stones, amethyst, garnet, peals, coi aline, agate, cameos but 
111 other respects also, &c, so the battle was soon won The manufac- 
turer of plated gold piepares his own combination of metals himself 
with gold of the ordinal y standard, or if necessaiy, for the purposes 
of coloration of a certain alloy, and energetic pressure under heat, 
on a thick n^etal composed of copper, zinc, tin and nickel* Ihe most 
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delicate lines and s^iapes of the matrice oi die can be seemed with- 
out the second rnetal evei appealing mide t iieath The output \v^s 
leally irery good 5 occasionally the leaf 01 layer of gold ovei the 
copper was very thin and gave a dull appeaiance to the gold The 
ability to successfii'lly stamp the pioducts was the closing operation 
fjn the piocess The triumph led to serious tiade ^uarrels^ but ni 
due course, the inevitable was accepted 

There are at present fifteen xmpoitant fiims in. Pans occupied 
with the fabrication of mutation jeweliety, having an annual tiade 
over of eight millions of francs, and employing 4,000 bands — female 
operators being chiefly employed in polishing the pioducts The 
factories in which the work is earned on, are extremely well fitted 
up, the plank is modem, steam power is employed to drive cutting, 
stamping, punching die and polishing machines It was difficult 
©t first to turn out watch chains, as gold did not unite well with 
the alloy of silver and copper Although Pans is the head centre 
for the fabrication of artificial jewellery, there are some thirty-five 
other factories in existence, distiibuted all over the Provinces 5 those 
of Lyons, Marseilles Tours, Bordeaux, &c , are famous, and well 
woith a vihic In the department of the Seme, of which Pans is 
the capital, the? e are no fewer than. 4,000 master jewellers Of 
these, 1,000 woik only in pure gold, the rest are engaged in every 
variety of artificial pioducts, but as a veiy large number of the 
masters work in their own homes, assisted by members of their 
families, it is difficult to make any other, but an approximate 
computation of their number One Parisian manufacturer has no 
fewer than 500 different patterns of watch-cbains, 2,000 models of 
sleeve links, and other shut buttons, 2,000 patterns of ear-iings, to 
say nothing of fingei-rings, bracelets, brooches, neck-chaios 
There is now no diffeience between the designs of leal and artificial 
jewellery, as the same artists work for both Employeis, and mauy 
of the most distinguished among them, when low m funds, are 
known to supply sketches to the lower grade of jev\eilery — on 
the sly (sic) 


E C 
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LIFE OF ONE OF THE EARLIEST INDIAN 
ATTORNEYS OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF CALCUTTA 

11 . 

We are desired by the writer. Mi K L Bonneijee, to place 
before our readers the following corrections sent by Mr. W C 
Bonnerjee all the way from 3 Pump Couit, Temple E C, London^ 
England, on the article of the life of Ms much-respccted father 
that appeared in the September number of our Magazine 

Pitambur Bonnerjee, the father of Grees Chunder, had a hause 
given to him by Babu Tarim Churn Banerjea of Salkea in Noyan 
Chand Dutt^s Street and he made it his town residence For 
years ” writes Mr Bonnerjee, “ the outer door of the house had the 
inscription * Tara Ckaran presadayal* meaning that Tara Charan 
Banerjee had given the house to our grand-father. I remember 
seeing the inscription and ascertaining its meaning from a gentle- 
man named Prem Chand Paul who was a rich man at one time but 
unfortunately lost his property and became in his latter days a 
dependent of our grand-father ” 

Mr Bonnerjee thus describes the various changes that 
Messrs. Grant & Rogers* firm underwent where his father first 
served — “ His (Grees’s) father (Pitambur) removed him from 
College after a few years and got him a berth in his own office 
which was then carried on by Mr. Grant, the then Government 
Solicitor and his partner George Rogers under the style of Grant 
and Rogers. When Mr. Collier retired, the firm was Collier, Bird 
and Grant It then became Bird and Grant, then Grant and 
Rogers, then Grant, Rerafrey and Rogers, then Grant and Rogers, 
then Remfry and Rogers, then Archibald Rogers, then Rogers and 
Remfrey, then Remfrey and Rogers, then Remfrey and Remfrey, 
then Remfrey ^nd Rose and now Remfrey and son.’* 

2 
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Then Mr Bonneijee goes on to say — In the year 1850 Grees 
l^hunder was articled to Mr. George Rogers and in the ordinary 
course he would have appeared for the Attorney’s exaraination 10 
1855 But his father having died in i$SSs the burden of a large 
family fell on his shoulders and as his salary from his employes 
was not very large, he had to work both mornings and evenings 
to earn money. And he used to attend office rather late Mr 
Archibald Grant, the head of the firm, objected to his coming late 
and said that he would increase his salary to Rs. 150 a month but 
he must come early. Grees Chunder was only able to attend 
office early for a short time and again fell into his old habit of 
going there late This displeased Mr Grant who informed him 
that unless he came to office in good time his services would be 
dispensed with. At this time a heavy suit of the Sobha bazai 
Raj family was pending in the Supreme Court in which Messrs, 
Grant and Rogers were Attorneys for some of the defendants 
and Messrs Allan and Judge for fother defendants The case of 
Messrs Grant and Rogers’ clients was m the hands of Grees 
Chunder who had drawn an answer for them and this answer as 
d-rawn was sent to one of their clients who was Maharajah Kamal 
Krishna, a great friend of Grees Chunder and his family Mr. 
Allan happening to call in the Maharaj Bahadoor saw the answer 
and was so struck with the ability with which it had been drawn, 
that he asked what counsel had drawn it He said that no 
counsel but Grees Chunder, an articled clerk at Grant and Rogers 
had drawn it, Mr Allan at that time was contemplating piactis- 
ing in the Sudder Dewany AdalauCand was desirous of having a 
competent man in the firni to whom he could entrust the bulk of 
his business He asked the Maharaja if he could not get Giecs 
Chunder to join him, Mr Allan The Maharaj said that diffiei- 
ences had arisen between Grees Chunder and Mr Allan and that 
the former had received notice of discharge from Mr Grant On 
this information, Mr Allan saw Grees Chunder and at once enga- 
ged him at a salaiy of Rs 250 a month. But Mr Grant did not 
like to part with Grees Chunder and raised so many objections to 
his joining Mr Allan that for two months he sat at home doing 
no work but drawing Rs, 250 a month from Mr. Allan at Mu 
Allan’s special request The dispute between Mr Grant and Mr, 
Allan ovei the devoted head of Giees Chunder was refen ed to the 
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Attorney’s Association who decided in favour of Mr, Allan and 
Grees Chuader was then able to attend Mr Allan’s office Mr 
Grant, however, would not allow Mr Rogeis to transfer Giees 
Chunder^s articles and as these articles were cancelled and Grees 
Chunder in 1854 entered into fresh articles with Mr. Allan Mr 
Allan had made it a condition that Grees Chunder should attend, 
office early and for a time he did so, but as Rs 250 a month was 
found insufficient to enable Grees Chunder to meet the expenses 
of his family, he had to resume his morning and evening woik 
and he could not go to Mr Allan’s office in time At last Mr 
Allan having ascertained from Grees Chunder that Rs 40a a month 
would enable him to give up his work in the morning and attend 
office early. Mi Allan raised his salary to that sum and he receiv- 
ed it until on the retirement of Mr Lingham who had him made' 
a partner m the firm in 1856, fiom the firm Grees Chunder became 
a partner shortly after having passed the Attorney’s examination 
what he did in January 1859 and the firm was called Allan, Judge 
and Bonneijee 

About Grees Chundei’s becoming the sole partner of the above- 
mentioned firm, Mr Bonnerjee writes — ‘‘ When the High Court 
was established in 1862 a rumour was set afloat that attorneys 
would not be allowed to plead on the Appellate side of the Court. 
This frightened Mr Allan who withdrew his name fiom the loll 
of Attorneys and confined himself to practising as a Vakil, His 
interest in the firm was taken over by his partners, Mi. W. J. 
Judge and Grees Chunder and the firm was afterwards conducted' 
under the style of Judge and Bonnerjee” 

As regards any property bequeathed by his father and his will 
Mr Bonnerjee writes — My father did not leave much property 
when he died Besides his family dwelling-house which I had to 
pay Rs 10,000 to get released from a claim upon it and a small 
house m Dhurrumtolla Lane which fetched Rs 20 a months he 
had the equity of redemption of certain houses in Calcutta which 
yielded him about Rs 190 a month gross. That is all he left 
And he died without making any will A fortnight after his 
death and when I was still away from home, my mother obtained 
Letters of Administration from the High Court to her estate and 
Babiiis Rajendei Mibser, (‘^ome time Reportei, Bengal Lav' 
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Reports) and Bhoyrub Chunder Bonnerjee, Vakils, High Court, 
Calcutta, stood surely for her,” 

We|hope our renders will not take it amiss if you quote tn 
extenso^ 2 . letter written by Mr Bonnerjee on i8th August 1865 
to his uncle from Pans, which will throw light upon the state of 
Hindu Society at that time 

Hotel du Louvre, 
Paris, 

18/// Atigusi 1865 

Dear Ukcle Sambhu Chunder, 

I do not know if I ought to apologize for 
not having written to you so long. I have been in considerable 
doubts as to whether or not ray letters would be acceptable to you 
and therefore did not write. If my apprehensions were unfound- 
ed, you will, I hope, be pleased to excuse me 

I believe you have heard that I am getting on in Europe as 
well as my best of friends could wish Though my arrival in 
London and my position there after my arrival were beset with 
innumerable difficulties (the former proceeding from extremely 
unreasonable and foolish obstinacy with which every one in any 
way connected with me opposed my departure from India and 
the latter from my being a total stranger here) I soon sui mounted 
them and I can now congratulate myself that my life in England 
has been one of peculiar success and felicity I have discarded 
all ideas of caste, I have come to hate all the demoralizing 
practices of our countrymen, and I write this letter an entirely 
altered man — altered in appearance, altered in costume, altered In 
language, altered in habits, altered In ways of thought, in shortt 
altered and altered for the better too — in every thing, I should 
say in all things which have contributed towards making our 
nation, the hateful of all others in the world, It will take up 
more time and space than I have now at my command to detail 
bow and in what respect these alterations have taken place Suf- 
fice It to say, that, however ill-bred a person may have been from 
his earliest infancy, however ruinous the influences around him, 
however grossly his reason may have been made to pervert, the 
genial soil and chiliad atmosphere of Europe and particulaily 
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that of England are enough to make him a Man m thejtruest 
signification of the term the moment he comes ther6. I am proud 
to say that I had not all theseienemies to contend with before I 
left for England. I, however, had my quota of evil effects of an 
early Bengah life and now that I have got rid of them, I can 
value them at their true worth and especially so, when I contrast 
them with all that I see in Europe I think it will be a very 
interesting, subject, if any body were to find out the reasons of 
our nation being so degraded at the present time while even the 
barbarian iTartar is improving m civilization so rapidly. That 
we are m a degraded state I do not think anybody in his senses 
would attempt to ^deny Well, if so, why so ? Some of these 
reasons are so obvious that they at once occur to anybody con- 
sidering the subject - You doubtless know them, I shall consider 
them when I next write. 

I left London yesterday morning for two months* trip on the 
continent during our Long Vacation I purpose to visit Switzer- 
land, Germany, France of course (as you can see from the place 
where I write this from) and I am not sure but may pierce into 
' Italy Pans is such a lovely place * 1 do not think they exag- 
gerate at all who say that it is the finest city in the world. I 
have not, as you know, seen the whole world but my opinion of 
Pans, I build upon the given fact that London and Calcutta, are 
emphaUcaliy (?) the two best cities Compared to Pans, London 
IS a regular black-hole and Calcutta, with its Noyan Chand Duffs 
Street ditid Panchee|Dhobaney Gully though styled the City of 
Palaces cannot even stand a comparison I think it is extremely 
unjust to compare Parts with Calcutta The difference between 
them is as great as between the Government House^ Calcutta and 
the Belvedere Palace and 28 Noyan Chand Dutt*s Street and 29 
Noyan Chand Dutt’s Street respectively. I arrived at Paris last 
night and went out for a walk along ihtiChamps Ely sees (Fields of 
Elysium) Oh \ how beautiful it looked I cannot describe to 
you all that I saw It is beyond all description i 

But I am afraid I am wearying you. I must therefore con- 
clude. Write to me please as often an you can giving me your 
candid opinion on Bengah society generally My addres& in 
England is given below. 
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Hoping yourself, aunt Sambhu Chunder and the little one's 
not excepting Pundit are in the enjoyment of excellent health 
and spirits. 

I remain^ 

Your affectionate nephew^ 
W C Bonnbrjee. 
Babxx Sambhu Chandra Bqnnerjee, 

Calcutta. 

P. S — Here is my address in London* 

W C. Bonnerjee, 
io8 Denbigh Street, 

St George's Road, 

London, Si W 

THE EDITOR. 
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A HISTORICAL REVIEW OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 

II 

We have seen before, that in India Western education is not 
synchronous with the foundation of the Universities, but its history 
takes us back to the early thirties of the last century. The 
year 1835 marks an important epoch in the educational annals 
of oui country In that memorable year, Lord Macaulay, put 
end to the ‘‘cyclonic controversy” which had raged in the council 
and divided the members of the committee into belligerent 
factions The memory of the “ battle between the anglicists and 
the orientalists ” lies embalmed in the pages of ofHcial records 
not m a decayed and calcined man as in a grave, but fresh and 
vivid, clear and distinct, as in life It lies beyond the brief com- 
pass of this paper to reproduce and dwell at length on the contro- 
versy the glowing embers of which are still red, but the following 
utterances of Lord Macaulay, may be read with profit and deserve 
to be pondered. 

“ Within the last hundred and twenty years, a nation which 
had previously been in a state as barbarous as that in which our 
ancestors were before the crusades, has gradually emerged from 
the Ignorance in which it was sunk, and has taken its place among 
civilized communities I speak of Russia 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -jia 

The languages of Western Europe civilised Russia. I cannot 
doubt that they will do for the Hindus what they have done for 
the Tartars ” 

The next eventful year, in the history of education is the year 
1857 In the same year in which the Mutiny whirlwind swept 
over the land, a new light dawned upon the intellectual horizon 
of the country Universities were founded in the Presidencies 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras with a \iew to diffuse education 
amongst all ranks of British subjects irrespective of caste, creed. 
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colour andi religion The newly-founded Universities became 
the centres of light, which irradiated and illuminated the 
strongholds \of darkness and ignorance, India entered upon 
a cycle of intellectual life , emancipated from the bondage of 
Ignorance, rescued from the slavery of prejudices, unfettered by 
the cruel bonds and trammels of superstition, freed from the 
tyranny of Regenerated India, felt the pulsation of a new life 
throbbing and thrilling as it were through all her veins and 
arteries. 

The memorable despatch of Sir Charles Wood, (afterwards 
Lard Halifax) the educational saviour of India contained the 
germs of the educational policy of the Government. This lumi- 
nous despatch rightly described as “the Magna Charta of High 
Education” in India laid down the means and methods for engi- 
neering educational operations in India In conformity with the 
lines of the celebrated despatch, the educational machin- 
ery of the country was equipped. Colleges were established to 
impart higher; education, schools were established to promote the 
growth of secondary education, and schools of lower grades were 
set afoot with a view to spread primary or rudimentary education 
amongst the masses. A net-work of schools and colleges, 
traversed through the entire area of the country, diffusing light and 
knowledge, to a people long stepped in darkness and ignorance 
The dawn of a new day shone everywhere, the night of ages 
gave way 

The next important landmark in the history of education is 
represented by the Education Commission of 1882-83. It was felt 
all round, during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, that the then 
educational machinery had gone out of order, and in response to 
the huge outcry Lord Ripon appointed a Commission to investi- 
gate the then state of education in India This committee flashed 
the builds light of enquiry into all corners of public representa- 
tions and eventually embodied their observations in a lengthy 
report. Thus a fresh impulse was given to the cause of educa- 
tion , the functionary organs of the educational systems, being 
infused with fresh Vitality, worked smoothly and harmoniously 
The history of the movement of education during the next 
two decades, presents few ups and downs and is almost barren 
of events. A fresh motive power was breath ed jnto tlie educfi- 
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t^onal oiganisation, the wheels and axles being greased and 
Inbiicated, the entiie machinery moved with accelerated force and 
eneigy The progiess of education during the first decade is 
indicated bv the following table, which bears out with unwarrant* 
able significance the fact that not only has the powerful sunlight of 
High Education penetrated the gloom which had lam thick and 
heavy upon the people, but that the feeble lamp-light of Primary 
education darted forth its rays into the inmost recesses of dark- 
ness, whose safe curtain hang like a pall over the masses. It 
wiW aUo appear that since the foundation of the universities 
ivas quickened by the E C of 1889, the star of high education has 
always been in the ascendant The high figures shown in the 
table below bears eloquent testimony to the fact that education 
is no longer looked upon as the close preserve of a privileged 
class but as the common property of the people The vast 
amount of mental waste reclaimed by this agency brings into the 
relief the fact that education is the sole key which unlocks the 
doois of the great common wealth of culture 

It IS a staple complaint uttered by thoughtful men interested 
in the cause of high education that the present cram and hot-bed 
system of examination has deluged the country with an army 
not of intellectual men but of intellectual machines There is 
also an absolute consensus of opinion between the highest expert 
and the man-in-the street that the present race of graduates is to 
the older as Hyperion to Satyr The fusion of the East 
with the West, gave to India some brilliant geniuses, who were 
pioneers of great reforms Thev piloted stirring social, religious 
and moral refoims of the dav, and left an enduring mark in the 
pages of history The westerning of India gave birth to gieat 
intellectual giants, before whose stupendous achievements the 
modern mind reels The transplanting of the educational flora 
from the hot-house of the west was effected at a date anterior to 
the foundation of the Universities, and the history of intellectual 
movement falls into two periods — (i) The pre-university regime 
when attempts weie made to domicile European learning, literature 
and science in this glorious ‘ land of wisdom,' (2) the University 
regtfne when knowledge was focussed in three great centres whence 
iiiadiation of its ravs would pioceed to all quarters 
^ The reader’s attention is les^ectfully invited to the figures of the Appendix 

3 
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Ancient India, the home of the fair skinned Arv^ans, who held 
high the lamp of knowledge, which has burnt through all historic 
ages was quickened into life when the glamour of the light 
first fell upon her eyes. Her long sleep ended and once more she 
nerved herself to move onward the Sacred lamp Her sons raised 
their heads once more above the dark and unholy waters of 
repression that had stagnated thick and heavy through 
long and weary centuries They became the pioneers of a 
new school of thought, the founders of a new system of literature 
The sacred flame, feeble and flickering to the verge 
of extinction, was borne along by a band of zealous and 
devoted men, who have inscribed their name in the scrolls of 
fame, of these votaiies, who took up the intellectual running, the 
foremost man was Raja Ram Mohon Rov Thctt enlightened 
Brahmin was a true seer of light, he was the father of Bengali 
Prose and the founder of a national system of religion which has 
its basis on the holy texts of the Upanishad His great mind, 
saturated deep with classical erudition, and fired with genuine 
apostolic fervour, gave birth to a system of spiritual philosophy 
which saved the Bengali nation from being the perpetual heir in- 
remainder to an elaborate pantheism that grew up in the Pouranic 
age He preached an exterminating crusade against the dark 
system of idolatry which convulsed the faith of the first fruits of 
English education on Hinduism 

The statistics of the last decade, taken at the threshold of the 
20th century signifies with singular precision the high water-mark 
at which education stood during the closing years of the 19th 
century Our note is one of triumph and rejoice when we 
measure the extent of progress by the numerical standard But 
the sentiment of joy sinks down when we ply the probing knife of 
criticism into the apparently sound and healthy s>stem of edu- 
cation Judged by the test of efficiency, utility and originality it 
at once becomes manifest that education is suffering partial eclipse 
Anxious statesmen peering to the mist which shrouds the pheno- 
menon and ponder on the probable results foreshadowed b> it 
Veteran educationists sorrowfully realize that underneath the 
tranquil surfacef, there is a seething volcano which may burst out 
into phenomenal violence, shaking the very foundation on which 
the crowning edifice of knowledge stands Great e*^ents project 
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their shadows before, and the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon read 
in the shadow the premonitory symptoms of a great cataclysm 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s mantle fell upon the great Keshub 
Chandra Sen, who with a tincture of University education, 
produced a stir in the religious world of his days a vibration 
propagated over India and England This great prophet 
of light and leading, effected a silent revolution of thought 
which swept away much that was in toterably evil The 
lurid stoim raised by the Brahmo somaj, the trophy of his 
victory over the Philistinism of the day, cleared the atmosphere 
of much moral malaria In the field of religious controversy, 
entired a general of consummate ability, in person Swami Viveka- 
nand, whose exit from the world is regarded in the light of a 
national calamity This knight banneret, equipped with the 
mighty artillery of Vedantism, rushed into the great tournament 
in the Chicago Congress of Religions, and came out with flying 
colours — to the glory and triumph of his countrymen He pro- 
claimed from the pulpit, ^in words that breathe and thoughts that 
burn’ the spiritual misson of India to the nations of earth 

Of the radiant group of stars, which for years past is illumin- 
ing the intellectual social horizon of India, the glowing memory of 
Pandit Iswar Chunder Vidyasagara is one whose destined to live in 
the hearts of his countrymen Born in poverty, with hard seniews 
for struggle, he had to rough hew his way through this rugged and 
thorny path of th-e world, and obtained for himself a prominent 
place in the aristocracy of letter. But his literary gifts and attain- 
ments do not alone im moralize him to posterity His noble catho- 
licity, his unbounded sympathy, his unremitting toil in mitigating 
the appalling sum of human misery, allied to his genuine scholai- 
ship, his scorning delight and living laborious days saved his 
memory from being swallowed up in the abyss of time The move- 
ment of widow remarriage initiated by the Venerable Pandit cast a 
bombshell in the fortress of orthodoxy He was looked upon as 
a singer of revolutionary ideal , became the target of vituperative 
attacks from all sections of the native community He stood 
firm amidst these fiery ordeals, and proved himself a greater man 
His successor in the literary world was the late Babu Bankira 
Chunder, who perfected the modern Bengali Prose He was a 
great literary artibt, who glowed the literary canvas with the light 
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of his genius His novels, interpenetrated with sublime ethical 
teachings, (with a historical event for the background) and saturate 
ed with platonic worship of ideal beauty in all its forms have 
secured for him an abading place in the literary pantheon 

The literary genius of Michael Madhosudan Datta also un- 
folded Itself under the soft and silken touch of western education 
His matchless creations, breathing fresh and deep melody, offci 
ample evidence of intellectual progiess and mental expansu»o, 
English education also fashioned the wit of the late Denobondhu 
Mitra, the magical touches of whose pen are full of human 
sympathies 

In the field of antiquarian researches, the towering personality 
is Raja Rajendra Lall Mitra Deeply imbued with classical 
culture, gifted with native talents of a high order, he exploited 
the rich resources of his mind upon the vast ier^a tneogntfa and 
staggered the learned world of his days by startling and bold 
discoveries He disinterred the vestiges of an almost foigotten 
civilization and left stupendous works on the subject of history 
and archaeology, before which our minds reel 

The westerning of India gave us a great scientific genius the 
late lamented Dr Mohendra Lall Sarkar This devoted votary 
to the altar of science, gave striking proofs of originality in his 
early career He consecrated his learning and energy in extend 
ing the boundaries of the realm of science, where he unquestion- 
ably held the sceptre of authority The Science Association, the 
living monument of his efforts to popularize and facilitate the 
study of science, will preserve the glorious record of his life and 
doings His sacrifice of personal interest, the courage of his con- 
vections, his loyalty to truth, the yeoman’s services he rendered to 
his country are there well worthy of imitation to the using genera- 
tion of Bengah 

Under the fostering care and formative touch of western 
education, figured some great men who were commanding 
figures of the world’s stage — men who piloted the great 
social and political movements of their age In the master 
roll of unselfish patriots who lived and labouied incebbantiy 
for the good of the country, stand foith Babus Digambei Mitra 
aod Knsto Dass. Pal. They were both foi iiiaiiy juait. the life and 
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soul of the British Indian Association and solved intricate and 
knotty political problems by then keen-edged intellect and 
sagacity in piactical politics They faithfully discharged the duty 
of interpieting between the ruleis and the ruled, and both 
made their exit from the stoimy arena of politics ciowned with 
decorative laurels 

The history of pre-University education bristles with the names 
of the Rev. K. M Baneijee and Babu Peary Charan Sarkar, 
persons whose memory can never be relegated to the limbo of 
inanities and oblivion, they are piominent landmarks of the times 
The unbounded learning of the Rev K M Banerjee, allied to his 
marvellous knowledge of several languages, his sincere, at the 
same time, vigorous co-operation in all social and intellectual 
movements, and lastly his scholar-like labour and researches in the 
field of Sanskrit learning assigns to him a permanent place in 
the enduiing pages of history Of Peary Charan Sarkar, more can 
be said than a brief notice in this small space It will not be at all 
euphemistic to call him the Arnold of Bengal The living gene- 
ration of scholars and poets, pedagogues and piiests, lawyers and 
statesmen, are his intellectual creations He not only adorned 
the humble calling of teacher, but elevated and dignified it 
by the glorious deeds which still speak m trumpet tone of his high 
moral virtues and intellectual worth He breathed into the 
youthful minds of his pupils ideas (which are more potent than 
boyonets), which refined their tastes, expanded their imagination 
and vitalized their intellect Thus equipped, they sallied forth, 
armed with the weapon of a higher civilization, to battle with the 
rampant evils which were eating int® the vitals of our society Nor 
did his hfe-vvork he on the lines of pedagogy, in him our country 
found a valiant knight, who like the “Sir Guyan’" armed 
cap a pte with the invincible armour of virtue, overthrew the tyrant 
monster of drunkenness and ushered the mild reign of “temperance 
Such were the great heroes, who lived and laboured for their 
country, careless of fame and indifferent to wealth and social posi- 
tion Their lives are studies of unselfishness, service and 

in the propagation of light and knowledge, virtue and morality 
to their forlorn and ship-wrecked humanity 

In the southern and the western presidency, the great leaders 
of thought and action, whose deeds aie chroniclca in letters of 
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gold in the pages of history, drew their inspiration from the nascent 
Hame of western knowledge By virtue of the rays prolific which 
shot from the west, southern and western India energed from 
the darkness and squalor of ages to wrestle against ignorance and 
prejudice, the cankers of the soul The impact produced on the 
mind by the inroad of western ideas, and the forces brought into 
play by the reading of westein history and science, found their 
highest expression in the late Justice Ranade. Endowed with rich 
mental capacities, cultivated and developed by master bands, Justice 
Ranade acquitted himself nobly in the great ordeal of life He 
was the first graduate who was decked with the laurel of the M A. 
degree, he was a judge of keen intellect and fine legal acumen. 
But his fame as a judge or jurist pales before the glory achieved by 
him m othei humbler walks of life With him rose the morning 
star of social reformation His stirring speeches from the plat- 
form, have opened up new vein of thought in our minds, and set 
afloat ideas which will inangerate happy eras of social existence. 
His example roused the dormant energies of the slumbering 
nation and led them into useful channels of activity The name 
and memory of the late Dr Doji is a dower to his nation. 
His life-long devotion to learning, in the midst of distracting and 
absorbing public occupations commands our earnest attention and 
serves as a lever to lift ourselves from humble slough of mammoo 
worship to higher and purer pursuits of the intellect His ge- 
gantic labour in the field of Sanskrit literature, and his unique 
and unexampled perseverancee marks him as the Max Muller of 
his age The lives of the brothers Dogi are remarkable and 
give an impetus to those failing spirits twho are caught by the 
contagion of learning 

The annals of Western education treasure up the memory of 
Justice Muttuswami Iyer, whose life is pregnant with lessons of 
wisdom The great Sir Syed Ahmed, who made his exit from 
the theatre of life rather early, was a character of whom any 
nation or any country might feel proud 

Thu^ amidst the faint glimmerings of light were reared our 
greatest men, who did not sleep under the shade of their laurels but 
girded up their loins to accomplish the intellectual salvation of their 
countrymen They were pioneers of social and moral reforms w^hich 
leavened the structure of society, and ushered the dawn of a new day. 
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Being adopted into the rich inheritance of West, they made stu- 
pendous efforts to weed out the tares of ignorance and superstition 
which are the fertile breeding grounds of social and moral plagues 
There were the true salts of the country Eeing mspiied with 
the lofty ideal of duty, they embarked upon a career of action, 
they lifted up the men of their ages to higher moral and inteU 
iectual planes shedding light and culture to the obscuest coiners 
of the country They actually performed the very deeds, with 
which Mr Reynolds exhorted the graduates to do at the Convoca- 
tion speech of 1883 “ If you cannot give money, you can give 

your time, you can give your knowledge, you can give your ex- 
ample,. . . you can do much to raise the tone of society around 

you, to dispel prejudices, to foster education, to elevate women to 
her proper place, and to show by your daily lives that the most 
cultivated man makes always himself the most useful citizen ” A 
glorious message indeed in a glorious language True culture 
is not synonymous with passing examinations and then to lead 
an indolent and infructuous life, it is something more than 
this childish triumph, it means assimilation of increased light 
and sweetness The ideal which insprited them in this uphill 
journey of life was one of unselfish and disinterested action 
The intellectual gospel of the present age demads “ a pass ” as 
the summum honum of earthly existence, a sacrifice of genius 
at the altars of examination The old ideal has dwindled into 
a hungry appetite for diploma as the “open sesame" to 
social and official position The old and time-honoured love of 
learning for its own sake has been alloyed with a desire for bread- 
winning The majority of them are as useless as the forgotten 
shells in the battlefield. 

A survey of the muster-roll of our illustrious worthies of the 
past leads us to ask who amongst us is the budding Bankim 
Chandra? On whom will the mantle of Vidyasagara fall? or 
who is the born heir to the heritage of Dr Sirkar’s scientific 
researches? Who takes up the intellectual running after Justice 
Ranade? We look with feverish anxiety for successors to the 
intellectual inheritance, but, in this high noon-tide of Universitv 
Education we find a handful of votaries Has talent degenerated ? 
Or is the country barren ? 

The seeds of knowledge were sown with a libetal hand on the 
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soil of the East and the fruits were luxuriant and sweet But how 
does It come to pass that the same seeds are sown on the same 
soil but the harvest is poor and of inferior description ? There 
IS a chorus of complaint to the effect that the present standard 
of culture does not promote intellect or sharpens understanding 
but It develops memory at the sacrifice of originality Educa- 
tional experts aie at one in declaiing the present system faulty. 
They have discerned daik-spots in the sun of Higher University 
Education, while the mass of the lay people rejoice thoughtlessly 
,n Its cold beams and drinks its light into then souls Their views 
meet with adequate and firm support from men like Sir John 
Strachey, Williams and Sir W. W Hunter The authoritative 
utterances of Sir Alfred Croft, the luminous speech of Lord 
Reay, the leained obseivations of Sir Richaid Temple, the pond- 
eious' pages of Dr Chamberlain, and last though not the 
least, the serried phalanxes of brochures from the learned pen 
of Dr Murdoch, created gentle ripples, over the tranquil suiface, 
till the Viceregal pronouncement of a new policy has resulted in 
breakers which dash violently against the effect and time-worn 
system 

The spirited writings of some of our leading Indian educa- 
tionists kindled the flame of agitation, and the breath of honest 
and level-headed journalists fanned the fire 

The problem of educational reforms is one fiaught with the 
deepest importance to the heterogenous ranks which compose our 
social hirearchy^ and hence it is evident that every section of the 
people has been caught up by the whiilwind of agitation The 
controversy rages at fever heat in the council chamber, the heated 
amosphere of public meetings rings with noises of protest resolu- 
tions, while public prints teem with excited and hysterical ai tides 
The excited and fevered utterances of the times lesemble the wild 
and loud screams of the patient whose ulcer is being mercilessly 
opened by the surgeon’s lancet, such a patient can not entertain a 
superstitious love for the lancet, which cures him of the fell disease 

Sir John Strachey who bore “ the white man^s burden ” has 
recorded the following lines which deseives serious reflection — 

The best results of English education in India are seen in the 
native surgeons and in the native Judges and not in those whose 
education has been merely liteiary, such have not beei> successful 
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as engineers As a iule they dislike physical motion that can he 
avoided’^ (lodia^ its ddiniiusfciation and progress P 273) 

The recent deliveiances of Lord Cirzoo in the educational 
confeience of 1901, at ouuo comraandb our respectful attention 
It also indicates beyond tbt shadow of doubt that while sounding 
the trumpet of refoim^ His Excellency did not fail to lay due 
stress on the sunny side of the s^ stem 

‘^Ciude and visional}^ ideas and half education m our 
products of education sr far too plentiful But I firmly believe 
that by the won of the past three quaiters of a centur}^, the 
moial and intellectual standaid of the country has been raised^ 
and I should be ashamed of my country if I did not think that 
we are capable of laising it still Higher’^ 

A noble lesoUe in a ncblc language^ the fiuits of this re*^ 
solve was the summoning o[ an educational conference at Simla in 
September 1901 This conference was presided over Lord Curzon 
himself, a distinguished Univeisity man, the personnel consisted 
of men grown gray in the educational service and persons of 
experience, and high official position. His Excellency’s luminous 
speech delivered on the occasion is a valuable contiibution to the 
to the literature of the subject. He does not attempt to strangle 
high education by drawing closes round its neck s’r’ng^- of 
reactionary and retrograde legislation, but his masterly mtel'ect^ 
acute poweis of observation, his imperial intellect, enaoled him to 
prove the educational sj stem thoroughly and discover the less 
sound parts The whole field of education was carefully surveyed 
and the issues raised wcie impoitant and numerous The follow- 
ing extracts signifies the depth of his observation and the force his 
generalizations 

‘‘ We go on sharpening the memory of our students encourag- 
ing them to the application of purely mnemonic test, stuffing their 
brains with abracadabia of Geometry and Fh) sics and Algebra and 
Logic, until after hundred, nay thousands have penshed by the 
way, the residue who have surviued the successive tests, emerge 
in the elysian fields of the B A degree 

But even in this diseased system, there is health^ blood, our 
universities present some redeeming features wliicn has tempered 
the scathing comments of the most envenomed critics The 
^ darkest clou^ has its silver linings, and so the defects of he 
4 
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present s}'5item biiDg into relief < 50 me meiits which ha\e found uttei* 
anccs fiom the tongues of no less a pei&on than Su Alex Mackoiizn^ 
SEis buining words, replete with sound administrative wisdom shoiud 
be stamped on the memoiy speaking to a body of newl^-fiedi^ed 
graduates^, bearing the ^mp 7 ewature of the Allahabad university, on 
th^ impioved moral fibre of the public seivants^ (who held tunned 
offices without the least bieafch of scandal,) he eloquently ob'^er ved ~~~ 

This improvement of the moral standard in the public seivice and 
in the professional and commeicial life manifests itself in man% 
ways, peihaps the most interesting and hopeful lies in the bcttei 
conception of duty and lesponsibihty which is spreading in the 
attentive and leveient lespect now being paid to the purest ethic^ 
of the earlier creeds, and in the efforts now be ins' made to piuitv 
caste customs and rites of their exfciavagances These lu gteat 
gams , they are progressive and cumulative, and they should not 
be forgotten by any one who undertakes to weigh oui educational 
system in the balance 

The testimony of facts from the able pen of Dr, Millei, who has 
been long yeais at the helm of education in the southern Pie-Jidencj, 
famishes in the long chain of docunientarv evidence in support 
of the hone'stv and usefulness of Indian graduates He candidly 
acknowledges that the fruits of education m^-y be hard, unnpe but 
never lotten. 

The observations voiced forth woids that fell from the lips of 
Dr Croft, a potent voice and a deteimining influence in matteis 
education are too momentous to escape attention and he eruphati 
cally asserted in the annual convocation of 1804, that tueie weie 
original scholars cultivating the field of knowledge, but tlu^ii nnm 
her could be counted by the fingers His re assuring remaiks bid 
fair to hope that there aie life-long votaries of knowledge who score 
delight and live laboiious days in dignified poverty 

His excellency staggers at the perpetual giinding and cramming 
of Indian students from their initiation into the alphabet to the 
crowning of their heads with the lames of degrees In this fever- 
ish stiuggle, several succumb under pressure of intellectual efforts 
while students of stetnei stuff cross the Rubicon of the B A exami- 
nation We are told on the high authority of His Excellency that 
one in seventeen ultimately takes the B A degree The symp- 
toms do not betoken a sound and healthy state of things, 
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H{d Extellencj und'j jeaiises thit m the domain of intellectual 
cultuiej tiie gieat dfS,fOt of esimniatjon weilds its sceptre universally 
and absolutelv This cniel tyiant has opened the gates of the 
^Temple of knowledge' to votaries who wooes her at her high shrine 
lor “peli nod piofit/' for tame and fortune T^'e acquisition of learn- 
tiiiig IS not an end ni it eT, hut is sought for as it serves as a 
means to some selfish, soid-'d aims and alma maters have flooded the 
land with giadnates and undei graduates Some people who begin a 
titanic stiuggle in the tioubied wateis of the learned piofessiona 
f/hile others swell the ranks of plaee-hunteis This is the most 
piolific of enois and His Excellency deplonngly says 

Finally by making education the ^ole avenue to employment 
in the set vice of the State, we nuconsciously made examining the 
ihe sole test ot education *’ 

He IS guevously shocked to notice the application of intellect 
to\\aids purpo-es which blight its higher potentialities, *Tt is no 
us;^=‘ to turn lospectable clerks and rannsifls or vakils " he pistly 
exolauTis^ * if this is done at the expense ot the intellect of the 
nation 

The keynote of his educational policy appears to be sfciuck by 
the following lines ‘‘ To lift high education out of the fuirow if 
we can, before it is diagged down and choked by the miie ” But 
unlike an empiiic or chirlatan he did not rush forwaid to administei 
heioic remedies to exfceiminate the cankers, his unfailing adminiS'* 
tiative test, and his admirable genius committed the task of edu- 
.national letoirn to a body of experts This body was designated the 
{Tnuei Commission 

Thib Corinnission \vas appointed to enquire into the eonditioii 
and piosperts of the Universities established in British India , to 
ronsidei and lenort upon any proposals which have been on may be 
made for impiovmg their constitution and working and to re- 
commend to the Go veiiiei "General in council such measures as may 
tend to elevate the standaid of teaching, and to promote the ad- 
vancement of leaimng 

The Commis'iioneis with Sit J Raleigh as Pi esident embarked 
upon a long cteer of investigation and enquiry in the different 

presidencies and produces of India Suitable provisions weie 
a so nude to sec me the co-operafcion of local members, 
"n tih a new to touch the pulse of local opinion Feisons of light and 
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leadiBg, and edacafcional expert^? weie fieely invited to declare tiir ir 
Tiews and to enlighten the members of the Commission with then 
suggestion on the thorny topic No attempt was made to thiust 
upon the people a drastic measuie planned and matuied in 
seciecy The vast and voluminous evidence lecoided -with untiiing 
energy, the free and unfittered expiession ol Local goveinmt tils 
solicited on the Bill, and lastly the storm of debates in the Imperial 
council signifies the noble and dignified fiilhinient of the high mission 
of the Universities’ Commission 

It seems to be entiiely unne^^saxv to deal with all the plm-ies 
which cover the chequered caieei of the Bill tiom its inception 
to its teimination, as the history of the Bill, is flesh and green in 
the memoiy of eveiy citizen of the Bjitish Empne In accoidance 
with the recommendations of the Commission (Ui Goroo Bass 
Banerjee expressed his dissentient views in a Note of Dissent) the 
13 niveisities Bill was diawn up Eiom the cVii^salhs state of a Bill 
It has developed into a Sbatuatoiv law, having bad to run the 
gauntlet of criticism at the hand of the iion-official membeis, who 
made a determined stand against it 

The dawn of a new day has at last burst upon the intellec- 
tual horizon of the country We all iaigerly and expectantly look 
forward to the blight and glowing futuie of great promise and 
golden hopes The introduction of this Bill has unfortunately 
duided the public, some hailing it is a measure fraught with poten- 
tialities foi itmnenbe good, and othcr=5, regard it as a leactifuiaiv 
piece of legislation which will pub the hands back in the clock of 
piogie&s But when the healing hand of time will have poured the 
balm upon the wounds caused by the ftee-lance of warring opinions, 
when the tempests ond storms of igitatiou will have subsided into 
stillness, and when pasMons, pie,udices and party feeling will have 
rreeded into the Itmho ot tlie forgotten past, pobteiity will endoise 
its v-idicfc which ’ uM hncB a icoble uttei ince 
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APPENDIX 

Extracts from Blue Book of the Home Department* 
{Jud'ic^al and admxnastraUve 1902) 

X 

Education 
General Results, 

A corapansoD ot the tiumber under instruction in public and 
piivate in=ititutioiis in 1901-02, and the two pieceding years indi- 
< cites an advance to the highest numbers reached, following a 

set back in the previous years 

1899-120 J 1900-1901 1901-1902 

Males 4,037,821 3,958,663 4,084,130 

Females 425,914 429,645 446,282 


For general purposes it is, howevei, more useful to note the rate of 
progress m the last years of a series with the immidiately preced- 
ing year 

The numbers have iisen in the decade from 3 374,957 to 4,530, 
411, an increase of 535,455 being at the rate of ten per cent The 
increase in male scholars was m the rate of 13-1 per cent, but 
most of the progiess was in the first half of the decade for in the 
second half there was but little pi ogress, the increase being only 
3 pei cent The females mcteased by 22 48 per cent The relative 
numbers of males and females were — 

1892-1893 1896 1897 1901-1902 

Males 3,610,591 3,964,239 4,084,130 

Females 864,367 403,317 446,282 

The proportion of female*:? to males receiving instruction being in 
the proportion of about one to nine, * •* ^^ « * 

The classification of educational institutions as regards the des- 
ciiption of education imparted, and the number of students in 
f»aih cLi'=5s of institution, is as follows. 

University Education 

Arts Collw.- 1892-1893 1901-1902 

Entvhsh 12,363 17,430 
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mortal Colleges 

Law 

1,915 

4,767 

Medicine 

811 

1,466 

TCntjmeei mg 

519 

863 

Teaching 

607 

190 

Agiicultuie 

42 

90 

School Education (General) 
Secondary Schools 

176,001 

254,690 

High school 

146,478 

176,628 

Middle English school 

165,782 

129,324 

Middle Veinaeular school 

2,890,8 24 

3,271,379 

Primary Schools 

Of the boys and girls m Secondary and piimary schools, amotmt- 


mg' in nnmbei to 3,832,021, the great majoiity as many as 85 4 per 
cent are to be found in the pnmaiy schools 


TJmversity Education 

In university education the colleges, which train for the obtain- 
menb of degrees in arts contain three and a third times the number 
of students who are attracted to the colleges which tiain for special 
degrees In these latter the students going thiough the course for 
a degree in law greatly outnumber the students tiyirig for the 
attainment of degree in all other special courses combined 


The number of university graduates 

was — 

1892-1893 

1901-1902. 

Arts 

1,060 

3,588 

Law 

297 

582 

Medicine 

7 

2 

Engineering 

9 

12 

Oriential languages and literature 

4 

2 


In the last decennial peiiod the Universities have passed out 
14,439 graduates in aits, and 3,603 in law, a total of 18,042 gradua 
tes in these two subject 

In the onental languages and literature a degree confined only 
by the Puojub University there have been only 33 graduates in the 
ten years, while the same University confined in the period 1,^42 
degree^ in arcs* The l/nivrrsity of Madias has passed out 4 637 
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the Un iveisifcy of Cal<;utta 4,605 giaduateb in arts m this 
pexio two togethei accounting foi about two thirds ot the M 

As and B A of India. 

During the same period, 50,190 undei graduates weie enrolled, 
of whom 39^891 weie entered for the Arts couise. It seems therefore 
that Hi these ten yeais but 36 4 per cent of the undei -graduates 
jtttained to tue posbe&bioii ut degiees (XX — XXII ) 

KOMEfc>H CHUNDERBOSE, m.a.bl 
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TOWN-LIFE. 

No, I do not want of it any more I have had enough of it 

2 I was happy in my country home I am sick of this town 
life And I want no more of it 

3 Shall I tell you why ? 

4 I am one of the many who migiated from the country* It 
was in roy case the doing of my big, blustering brother He gave 
a charming account of town life, and I left home to live it He was 
% member of your town council, and I a simple country gentleman 
Naturally, I gave him oiedit for superior wisdom, sesthetic perception 
and correct knowledge 

5, I find to my utter regret, that be was a fraud — an egregiou^s 
fraud The picture he depicted was a delusion and a snare, — fiom 
ton to bottom And I say this deliberately after giving youi town 
a trial of twenty long years 

6. First and foremost, he said that your town had supeiior 
sanitation. I find it a place of plague and pestilence. To my 
mind^ the malaria of the country with all its spleen and liver has 
lesser horror about it than this plague of yours. My experience 
jonfiims my sentiment, Out of my six relatives with enlaigfd 
spleen and augmented liver, four have survived m the country. Two 
died, but they died a natural death Theirs was a slow decay of 
the vital powers which failed step by step to respond to treatment. 
But treatment there was, albeit theie were no doctors with distress- 
ingly long degiees and diplomas such as yours And the cost of 
their treatnaent was but a trifle. But here? Why, six of my 
people have succumbed — ^two to plague, one to small pox, one to 
choleia^ one to appendicitis and one more, the last — to no disease at 
all but to a tram-accident. There was in their case, no treatment 
woitb the name. In each and every case, the doctors said there 
was no treatment And yet I paid them fees sufficient to satisfy m 
Bunnea’s greed# And they died-»«an© and all of |ihem — what 
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seemed to me, violent deaths I will say nothing about the wony 
and the trouble, the d'lcL and the bothei, the difficulty and the 
expense, to say nothing of the shock one had to one’s nerves and 
feelings, m the disposal of the dead That coveis a sore spot m 
my heart and I shall cany it to my grave There is, I need haidly 
tell you, none of all this in the countiy. Nor shall I describe the 
false repot t of plague m the case of cholera and the consequent 
haiassment by the plague suboidinates. I do not believe in the 
published plague diaries They have no system of checking genuine 
plague deaths or discriminating them from the rest I say this from 
my own personal knowledge Your titled M D ’s m the town are, 
in my expeiience, no better than the plain, unsophiscated medicoes 
of my countiy-place But that is quite 'another story 

7. Secondly, my brothel’s seduelive account of the cleanliness of 
your town wa% I grieve to find, an absolute myth. He spoke of 
spacious, polished, stcqe-paved foot-paths shaded by the cool and 
fragrant arches of flowering bushes But those I have to use are 
narrow, scabrous, lagged, hot, open, and sloppy, without a vestige of 
vegetation about them They resemble the residual-bottoms of 
abandoned brick-kilns I have had no less than a dozen ankle- 
sprains and a hundred chipped toes in my walks dining the last ten 
yeais And my little ones have fared worse. Bosie, my eldest girl 
bears a scar on her cheek, ss the result of a fall m her sixth year. 
She tripped against a rubbish heap of street-sweepings-^and fell 
These the conservancy care-taker in his tenderness for rate-payers’ 
feelings, had deposited for months close to my street-door As she 
fell, the projecting points o£ the foot-path grit pierced her fair right 
cheek close to the uppei hp and brought on inflammation and 
suppuiation I had to send for two surgeons, one after another, 
to extract the broken pieces that lay inside the wound They put 
her undei chloioform, extracted the dirty bits and pronounced them 
infected with the germs of erysepalus, after a close, careful, pro- 
longed, personal investigation under the mirror of a microscope 
Necessarily their bill was long — a matter of four hundred Rupees 
Josie, the second girl has faied somewhat better, but even she walks 
lame, although the broken glass which penetrated the soft tissue 
of her dainty little light foot cutting clean though her daintiei, little 
shoe, was extracted five years ago I need not apeak about the 
boys but they all bear marks of injury caused by the culpable 
5 
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neglect of tlioae who levy high lates fioni me for keeping the loada 
in ordei. Of couise my angei knew no bounds at each and eveiy 
such occurrence And I swoie I woubi go for them But ray 1 iwyei 
foibade He said that I was nobody heie though I might be the 
loid of my countiy place, and that the conseivancy men were sooxe- 
bodies He would not advise a ciiminal piosecution or a civil suit 
either He would foietell a failuie in both and subsequent baiass- 
ment without number Eii fact he went so fai as to hint that 
Migisfcrates and Judges would caie moie foi Municipal piesbigo 
thin foi the limbs of my fan diughteist I was beside myself with 
1 iGfe, I assuie you But my peisistence finally bi ought the letoi b 
that if I must go to ]ail on a countei chaige of bunging false and 
fiivoloua complaints, such as they weie bound to 6nd my cases to be, 
notwithstanding all the oonlai, lespectable and expert t testimony 
I could cite, why then, he for one, would have nothing to do with 
me. This quieted me foi the time being Foi I knew him to be 
exceptionally honest m advice though exacting in fees I reopened 
the question again and again but he sweived not He said the 
system was m fault — not the men Town Magistrates and Sm ill 
Cause Couit judges, he repeated, weie but small fiy compaied to the 
big man of the Goipoiation. If the big man backed the little 
conservancy men — and he was of opinion that foi the sake of pie^^tige 
he was bound to lend them his support — I would be disgiaced and 
ruined, I did consult othei lawyers on the sly , but, althous^h 
they would advise litigation (with an eye perhaps to then own 
pocket)^ one and all of them doubted if the lesulb would be in my 
favour And yet they all agieed that mine was a veiy stiong case 
8, These mishaps were but meie flea bites compaied to the 
clieadful disastei that befell my aunt Floiie one day on hei way back 
fiom the market She had purchased a brandnew pha 3 ton fioni 
H^kes and paid quite a small fortune for it Her pair of black Arabs 
not only delighted hei heait and the eyes of all Park-goeis but excited 
the envy ot a good many of hei own sex It was late and nearei 
nine than eight o’clock As she neared home, the hoises uici eased 
their pace , and while about to take a tuin mto a side-street, the 
coachman found to his horror that a big pit had been dug across 
the road by Municipal woikmen There was no turning back 
And before the man could pull up, down went one hoise, cia«h fell 
the phaeton, and thud came the coachy off the dicky dox, 10 yaids 
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fiom the pit. My aunt scieamed the « 5 yce cned the hoises 
struggled and kicked, the one not m the pit kicked itself loose of 
its tiaces which broke A. immbei of spectatois assembled. The 
municipal oveiseer grinned, enjoying the fun. The Babus giggled, 
chuckling at a lady's misfortune, and the by -standeis shouted^ help 
B^it no help came My pool aunt, bruised and bleeding, fainted clean 
awaj^' And yet the hoise kicked on and on until its veiy strength 
failed But by then that fashionable pbaeton of aunt Floiie was a 
mass of linns Tne shafts had flown into pieces, the fiont-gear 
fallen away in fragment'?, the wheels had been broken out of 
shape and even the spiings had been shifted from then position 
The paint was of coarse all gone and with it my aunt’s ciest — a 
unique one for the Bed Road A number of double coHaied cheap- 
ticil, Chandney-clothed gentlemen of Im penal Anglo-Indian domicile 
essayed to help the hoise out of its position and my aunt out of 
Lei peril. But they failed, and the Babus and the municipal woik- 
men laughed at their discomfiture all the more meriily Then came 
an old European fi lend of my aunt’s — the genuine article and not 
the sham one that passes mustei foi U in this town of yours Quick 
as lightning he cut off the tiaccs of the horse with his pocket knife • 
and with an agility uncommon to athletic country youth, he was the 
next moment pulling my unconscious aunt out of the carnage and 
canying her in his aims into his own t%cca ghai y When about to 
diive ofi, some one told him of the injured coachman who lay wheie 
he hid fallen, motionless but bieathing. To pick up this man was 
the woik of a moment and the next he diove top speed to the 
hospital Tiieie ray aunt lay foi six Weeks unable to stii out of 
bed. Tlie co-ichman died m two days 

My aunt has foi gotten to tell me who the makei of hei harness 
was, and my desciiption of the accident need not therefore cause 
any flubtei m the fiuns of Monteith 01 Watts, Cuthbeitson 01 
Cottle 

Did my aunt oomplain or sue? No, the same consideiations 
liad, she told me, detened hei as had deterred me befoie And 
yet my aunt was, believe me, a wealthy lady without encurabiances 
She has had seveial new tuin-outs since fiom Dykes and Stewait 
and fias regulaily paid a laige additional wheel tax to the Corpoia- 
tion She does not believe 111 revengeful attacks on wiong-doeia. 
In the tiue Chiistian spuit, she not only foigets hei injunct and 
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forgives ber enemies but actualiy delights m doing them good. 
As an instance of this, she paid the other day a decent bonus to the 
tramway coolies who helped to fetch hei a ticca-ghairy when the 
rubber-tyres of her landau fell out by getting into the rut o£ the 
tiamway track Not that she does not know that it is the tramways 
people that cause the awful wear and tear to rubbei -tyres and 
carnage wheels which necessitates their perpetual lenewal She 
knows that and more. She has often told me that the tramways are 
a mixed blessing to the poor and a cuise to the rich. The tragic 
deaths, the risk to life, the nervous tension m mounting trams’^ the 
neglect and inattention to passengers, the lack ot all rule and 
discipline, the dead level fares and consequent promiscuous travelling 
do, m her opinion, fai outweigh the advantages of cheapness and 
speed even foi the poor As the only persons benefitted are the 
shaieheldeis and the corporation, she maintains, with good reason,, 
thac the tax on carriages and bicycles should, m the case of all but 
the dividend winners and the Municipal councillors, be reduced by the 
amount of their profit She is however too discreet to air her views 
before the public And I — well, I am no membei of the Cbaraber 
of Commerce and my representation will, I know, be of no avail 
So I have hitheito kept my own counsel and my aunt% too, dee^^ in 
the recesses of my heart Now however^ that my aunt has left the 
countiy and I mean to leave for the country for good, I have iin-^ 
bosomed myself. It may be there aie otbeis like hei and me and 
they may follow oui example. 

9 But I digress My brother had pithily painted the Calcutta 
water- works as the finest gift to man among divine blessinirs 
Water m house-tops, watei in the thud floor, water m the second 
and first^ and water everywhere else at one^s elbow— -such was his 
account And such water ’ Pure as snow,, bright as light, transpaient 
as glass, and clear as crystal A daily dose of a dozen drachms of it 
was enough to kill all human parasites, visible and invisible. Eai th- 
worms had vanished, centipedes bad died, scoipions had disappeared, 
mosquitoes had fled and microbes had perished — ou its introduction 
into the town Snakes and reptiles had been swept off the ground 
by the fiee flow o-f this pure inorganic water Such organisms! 
thrived only on impure water containing ciganic matter Thus bad 

he leclnied—this precious, oratorical brother of mine And I 

the fool that I was— I swallowed all this in the simple innocence of 
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my confiding nature I built a fom-storeyed bouse in ^ our town, 
laid watei pipes and taps m all the floors, and pitched my kitchen 
on the topmost flat to pievent smoke m my own and in neighbors* 
houses And I have been seived right foi all my tioubles and 
expense Not a drop of water have I evei found in any of the taps 
but the lowest. And even in these have I found little mice, 
centipedes and snakes during the lains Instead of a limpid ciystal, 
the water has been occasionally turbid if not yellow Instead of 
its being a germ-kilhng medium, it has been — such is my luck— 
the medium foi contamination in the plague, cholera and small-pox 
cases in my household And the mosquitoes of my house have 
multiplied mvny-fold through the stagnation of water m the higher 
taps through want of pressure Noi is this all In a laige house- 
hold like mine, the two taps on the groundfloor have yielded but d. 
tenth of my requirements I have had to lequisition the services 
of foul water-men — two for the kitchen and two foi the baths— 
and half a dozen hh'ist%e8 for fetching watei from the hydiants in 
the streets. The rush to these hydrants has often been so great 
that my cooking has been delayed and I have had to disappoint 
friends and patrons at meetings and gathenngs On one occasion 
my absence at a shareholders' meeting cost me dear Plague was 
virulent in the business quarters at the time and I could not of 
couise run the risk of contagion by going theie with an empty 
stomach I waited foi my breakfast It was prepared — but too 
late foi the meeting And I lost a handsome sum of money All 
this, mind you, thiougli Municipal bungling But your lawj^ers heie 
aie — not too dense — but too acute to demonstiate this connection in 
a Couit of law, 

10 The stieet-watering of the town ovei which my bi other had 
waxed wonderfully eloquent is, in my quaiter, a thing of the past 
When theie weie vvatei-carts, they used occasionally to ply along 
my stieet and web the ground They nevei watei ed it sufficiently 
to cool the atmosphexe. On the contiary, they put just enough 
water to cause a redoubled ladiation of heat But in any case, they 
used to lay the dust Now they aie m foi pipes and so all watenng 
has stopped. The stifling heat and the bliuding dust of the 
present season are scourges enough in all conscience When you add 
to these the evening hurricanes of the unswept street-refuse of 
the day— ^hey ha\e discontinued the afternoon conseivancy carts 
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in my parfc of the town — you need not wonder at the high moitahty 
exhibited in the weekly leturns 

11 Under instructions from my brother and the advice of 

an Engmeei expert, I got an European him of established reputa- 
tion to do the work of all unfiltered watet-siipply connections of 
my house They would, I was told, do the woik fa'^t and well, secure 
necessaiy sanction, supply stiong and seiviceable geai, and sive 
me the sei vices of several sweapeis I paid them then bill — an 
unexpectedly long one No one could scan it pioperly — not even 
my engineer fiiend — the items chai ged and the woids us‘=^d being 
moie 01 less unintelligible. They gave me a guarantee foi three 
years. But baiely thiee days had elapsed when the tanks ovei flowed 
and the floois were flooded They came and lepaued the mischief 
It was nothing, and such things always happened, said they But 
before three months were over, I found water leaking through the 
pipes on my second flooi and diibbling thiough the roof below 
down into the baths of the first floor Bick they came and dug 
through my Minton tile-flooiing and lefixed the leaky connection At 
the end of six months, the tanks began to choke and the drains to 
block up The solid deposit of mud was cleared and the diain- 
obstiuction lemoved I had to pay separately for the work And a 
like occurrence has taken place eveiy three months since But 
this IS not all I have bad to change the tanks which ciumbled 
away eveiy three years And for days together every two and 
three mouths, there has not been a diop of water in the tanks and 
I have h id to increase ray sweeper and in consequence 

The Municipal people do not, in my experience, respond readily to 
representations regarding stoppage of water-supply, filtered oi 
unfiltered. 

12 To add to my troubles the authorities have allowed a 
sooikee mill and a smelling furnace to be started within an ace 
of my lesidential house, regardless of rules and regulations 
The soorkee dust and the black smoke have soiled and 
blackened my house, paint, furniture, clothing and wearing 
apparel The noise has generated vertigo in Bertie, headache 
111 Hetty, neurasthenia in Neddie, and deafness m Dizzie, 
besides disturbing my own work and the studies of the student 
members of my family The tmll-caits have blocked the street 
at all hours of the day and it has beeen difficult for me* to get out 
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foi a diive The bullocks and buffaloes of the inill have soiled the 
roads and polluted the an And the mill-hands have made mghfc 
hideou®* with their cries, and we have passed many a sleepless night 
dining the Dewali when then malicious music with dium and 
tamboiirm has drowned their gambling bets and given the Police- 
man an excellent excuse foi lus absence 

13 My tioubles do not end heie Eveiy day when going out 
I notice that the public road is used as stabling If you come 
my way any day, I can show you half a dozen hoises and cattle tied 
to posts planted on the loadway, foi being groomed and fed I have 
piotested and they have pointed to the Pataiualla and the Municipal 
B-ibu Dhobies expose then duty loads with impunity, and shop- 
keepers seldom show scniples in using tlie stieet as then piivate 
diaiu And the dangei to life and hmb is accentuated by the stieet- 
lamps often going out of older and not woiking at all 

Eemember that my locality is inhabited by Euiopeans If all 
this happen here, I wondei what happens elsewhere 

14 My woful tale of your awful town is not even yet at its 
end I buy heie with ray hard earned money 'oleo-margarine 
for butter, hog’s laid for ghee, gitnji for mustaid oil, bran-dust 
for flour, chalk-solution for milk, dry bones for fat meat, heat- 
coloured, tasteless, insipid, beny and legume for tree-npe fruit, 
buint-cork decoction for wine, and poisonous aldehyde foi genuine 
whisk5^ And all this, mind you, notwithstanding the vaunted 
vigilance of >0^1 highly-paid Health Oflicei and his food inspect- 
ing staffs Can he or his anal3^st say, with his hand upon his 
heait, that anything I buy of food or drink in this town is puie 
and genuine ? 

15 A few months ago, a relative of mine wanted to make a 
small addition and a little alteration to his house I cannot 
adequately describe the poor fellow’s suffeiings for this simple 
resolve. A plan had to be made and sanctioned, not of the 
addition and alteration proposed but of the whole house. And 
this cost him money — ^legitimate and otheiwise Then he had to 
submit, to his great distress, to endless visits from Municipal 
underlings some of whom bullied and threatened him for alleged 
deviation from the sanctioned plan He sought the help-— at first 
of the higher officials, on whom he had to dance attendance for 
days, bi?t m vain* He had next to attend the municipal 
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magistracy and spend a good deal thete for his case And last 
he took the matter up to the High Court where he has just won 
his case 

And he tells me that for an alteration which cost him five 
hundred Rupees only, he has had to spend five thousand in 
litigation The Municipal men plead bona fides and he has no 
cause of action against them for damages • * 

16 Bat enough I think I have said enough to let you know 
and see plainly why I have decided to damn your town and quit it, 

17, 1 do not, let me tell you, accuse my bi other of wilful 

misiepresentaiion or dehbeiate deception He saw the town as one 
sees It in the season near Govern ment House and the Eden Gardens^ 
in Chowiinghee and Middleton Row He was too high to descend 
into Barabazir or Boitakkhana, Bowbazar or Beparitola, Banstala 
01 Baduibagan, Champatola or Chootarpara, Ohandney or Chatawala- 
gully, Keranibagan oi Kumaituli, Terittabazar or Taltala, Machua- 
bazar or Mehndibagan, Neragiijx or Nebutala, Hatkbola or 
Hanpara, Choonapukur oi Ohinapara^ Rapalitola or Kalitala 
How I wish I could bring him down with me one day and show 
him round the localities where our domestic servants congregate, 
almost within a stone’b thiow of our own residential houses Behind 
the tall, handsome well ventilated houses that adorn your main, 
streets he dense masses of humaniti, packed like sardines, in low 
drimp,»dark, undramed and un ventilated liovels wheie cattle, pigs, 
goats, men, women and children aie all huddled up together — 
undistinguished and indistinguishable My Loid Mayor has never 
visited these, I bet The Health Officei, his right hand man, has — 
on paper I suspect It ib incredible — I h id said impossible — to be 
there and not to report their mending or ending And yet, 
for twenty long years have I seen them — unchanged and un- 
changing except in their sunoundings A hot, fuming, reeking 
mass of refuse emitting a foetid, foul, stink assails youi olfactory 
nerves at every turn Rotting rags and rotten rats, stable-straw 
and street-sweepings, drain-cleanings and animal filth all vie with 
one another in generating destructive effluvia all round Need 
It cause any surprise that children growing amidst them should 
be pale and sickly and of a stunted growth ? Need you wonder 
that your servant should cairy a myriad microbes in his clothes 
as he steps into your house in the morning after spreading a 
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isleepless nigtit m Ms hovel? Ornament Chowringhoe as best you 
may , adorn Government Place as highly as you can , have the 
best doctors available, use disinfectants the most costly, keep your 
own house, furniture, and clothing as scrupulously clean as it is 
possible to do , still you cannot, rest assured, avoid the risk of 
contagion of cholera and measles, tetanus and typhus pox and 
plague, so long as your servants continue to reside in foul, 
insanitary, dwellings amid filthy surroundings 

1 8 When I think of my country-house, its refreshing breeze, 
wooded enclosures, ornamental orchards, luscious fruits, grassy 
turfs, shady avenues, expansive meadows, enormous tanks, beautiful 
jhtls and crystalline rivulets — and compare its clean and cool 
drives, quiet, secluded groves, soft verdant pastures, with the dirty, 
bare, exposed, hard, stony buildings and roads of your town, 
with Its dreadful dust, its grievous glare, its scarce vegetation and 
its filthy food-stufFs, its fearful load of microbes under and above 
ground, and its numerous other insufierable, indelicate, and 
indescribable inconveniences, I clearly perceive that I have left a 
perfect palace in Elysium for a pestilential place in Pandemonium. 

THINACRE. 
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JAMBS WILSON 

It has often been remarked that the Indian press has a very 
^hort memory The remaik is certainly true, and there is abundant 
cause for j.t Few Indian papers, Native or Anglo-Indian, 
are under the management of a single Editor foi even half a dozen 
\ ears The result of thia can easily be imagined Editors, again, 
in India have not always a large body of contributors They have 
to do their papers themselves With little knowledge of the past> 
they discuss the Questions of the day No wonder, therefore, that 
when Mr James Wilson was gathered to the great majority, no 
obituary notice, worth the name, of that sincere friend of India, 
appeared in any Indian paper An illustrated Calcutta journal, 
vtz ^ the Bfnpress, had honoured Mr. Wilson during his life, with 
a portrait and letter-press above the average The death, 
however, of the veteran editor was scarcely noticed by his 
brethren of the quill in India This has not been tne fate of Mr. 
Wilson alone When the Revd Lai Bihary De left this world, no 
paper, native or Anglo-Indian, honoured him with an obituary 
notice, till Rtes and Raj/j/et rescued the Indian press from obloquy 
by coming out with a fair notice of the deceased^s life-work Sif 
W W Hunter also, the greatest of literary Anglo-Indians, had 
little honour done to him in India after his death Without 
multiplying examples, which seems to be an id^e task, we 
desire to give a shoit account of Mr James W^ilson’s life. In the 
absence of materials we are obliged to quote largely from one of 
the Sheffield papers The following appeared in the paper in 
queston iramediately after Mr Wilson’s death. 
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We legiet to announce the death of Mr James Wilson, of I 4 > 
Rutland Park^ Sheffield Early in life he was engaged in the 
cutlery business. This took him on one occasion to India Some 
years later he forsook this line of life foi jouinahsm, ultimately 
becoming proprietor and editor of the Indian Daily News,^^ 
published in Calcutta A keen student of public affairs^ he rapidly 
acquned an intimate knowledge of questions affecting the welfaie 
of the people among whom he had settled His position as a 
journalist afforded him opportunities of getting behind the scenes 
to an extent denied to most people, and by the agency of his 
journal, which he conducted with raaiked abilitv, he was able in no 
small degree to form and guide public opinion in what he regarded 
as w-ise directions In the year 1893 — he was then well advanced 
in life — he disposed of his paper and leturned to this countiy, 
settling in his native city, Sheffield, where he soon became once 
more very well known and highly respected Naturally, he conti- 
nued to take the liveliest interest in the affairs of our great Indian 
Dependency, and in social and literary circles was rightly icgaided 
as an authority worth listening to when any question of Indian 
administration was undei discussion In him the Sheffield Liter* 
ary and ^Philosophical Society had an ardent admiier and warm 
supporter He was a member of the Council of the Society, and 
for a time shared its secretarial duties along with the late Mr 
Edward Birks Among the charitable institutions of the citv, the 
Blind Institute especially appealea to his sympathies At inteivaL 
for a longtime past, aiticles from his pen on a variety of subjects 
have appeared m these columns. With a predilection not un* 
common with men advanced in years, he delighted in reviving 
recollections of the past, and from the records of events forgotten 
by the present generation, he built up articles dealing with the 
earlier government of Sheffield, which have been widely read ” 
Reverting to the subject another day, the same journal said - — 
“ To a large cade of friends and acquaintances, deep 1 egret will 
be caused by news of the death Mr James Wilson, of Stonehurst, 
Rutland Park, Sheffield The deceased gentleman passed awav 
after a lingering illness, brought on by an internal and painful 
complaint Thus, at the age of 77, has ended a career notable m 
many respects, full of self sacrificing, public-spirited usefulness 

Mr James Wils9n belonged to an old Yoikbhire and Sheffield 
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and had as a brother one who fii^iired largely in the public 
life of the city — the late Mr John Wilson, grinder, politician, 
Guaidian-member of the City Council, and the first Labour man 
elevated to the local magisterial bench The two brothers seem to 
have inherited, side by side with unusual abilitres, that stiong 
independence of chaiacter which ere their careers had closed made 
them both famous in their respective spheieSa Educational 
facilities were comparatively restricted seventy years since, but the 
two Wilsons supplemented the knowledge obtained in their 
school days with puvate study, and availed themselves in youth 
and early manhood of the instiuction to be had at the old 
Machanics’ Institute This application had a remaikable effect m 
the shaping of their subsequent caieets Actuated by ambition 
commensurate with the ability they undoubtedly possessed, their 
destinies, dependent on their own exertions, were in safe keeping 
Both found their first emplo^^ment, on leaving school, wuh Joseph 
Rodgers and Sons, of Norfolk stieet With this him Mi John 
Wilson remained engaged for man)^ years, and the success of his 
life in Shefiieid, both in business and in public affairs, needs no 
mention heie , suffice it to say that he wds for half a century one 
of the best-known figures in the city 

Comparatively earlv in kfe, Mr James Wilson, having left 
Rodgers and Sons, migrated to India, and started in business on 
his own account But he had always penchant for litaraiy work, 
and soon found scope for his pen in the Indian Fiess Before 
leaving England he had cultivated the journalistic bent so success- 
fully as to contribute articles to more than one well-known 
Yorkshire newspaper He did special work for a Delhi paper on 
arrival in the East, and after occupving a series of piofessional 
journalistic posts he became editor of the “Indian Daily News,” 
a Calcutta journal, then in a languishing condition, but soon to 
make its influence felt under the guidance of the erstwhile cutlery 
manufacturer 

From the outset of his professional newspaper career, the de- 
ceased warmly associated himself with the cause of the Indian 
native This advocacy led to trouble, but difficulties only tended 
to spur on one who, with faith in the justice of his put pose, was 
dctei mined to call a spade a spade, and expose wrong Becoming 
sole proprietor of his paper as well as editor, Mr Wilson had a 
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freer hand, and he used jt with effect For expoMog what he con- 
sidered corruption on the part of Biitish officials he was prosecuted 
for libel The case had reference to the treatment of natives The 
trial was a long one, but though pleading his own case, and having 
arrayed against him the most eminent Indian Counsel of the day, 
the editor came off victoiiuus, and secure-d a veidict in his favour, 
This he regarded as the most notable incident of his journalistic 
career 

The inevitable result of the action, beaiing in mind what had 
brought It about, was to make the deceased a hero in the eyes of 
the educated native readers- of his paper That he retained the 
valued esteem thus gained, theie was abundance of evidence to 
show throughout his Calcutta careei From many native rulers 
and men of influence tharougnout the Indian Empire he received 
tokens of affectionate regard, and these became not the least tiea- 
bured of his possessions But the appieciation did not come 
solely from the native Honesty of purpose and singleness of aim, 
quickly began to appeal to even higher quarters Mr Wilson soon 
won the confidence of the Queen’s representatives in the East 
Amongst them might be mentioned Lord Ripon and Lord 
puffeiin Fiotn the latter he received a kindlj letter a short time 
before that famous Viceroy's death at his lush seat Deceased had 
the entree of the Government House, C'^lcutta, for many years , 
his advice was valued and frequently sought in complications 
which referred to the claims and status of the natives 

Mr Wilson’s position as a politician and jouinaJist was that of 
a philosophical Radical The Indian Daily News” prospered 
under his rule, and about 15 years since he returned to England 
with the intention, as his many Sheffield friends hoped, of perma-» 
uently retuing It was then that a numbei of influential citizens 
suggested his standing for Parliament in opposition to the late Sir 
Ellis Ashmead Bartlett in the Ecclesal Division Business matters, 
however, made other claims The deceased returned to India, and 
not till about six years since did he finally give up woik and settle 
down in bheffield, building a home for himself in Rutland Paik 
Deceased was a Unitarian, and was connected with Upper Chapel 
He leaves a widow, four sons, and a daughter The eldest son, 
Mr James Wilson, is a journalist m London , the second son 
Laurence, is now head of the firm of Carruthers and Co solicitors 
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of Calcutta , and another son, Mr Horace Wilson, is well known 
in Sheffield as a iisin^ young barrister 

“From time to time the Press of India has home eloquent testi- 
mony to the public service and sterling independence of thought 
displayed by one who u as affectionately and respectfully referred 
to as “the vateran editor ” In a biographical notice, ^The Em 
press,* a prominent Calcutta illustrated journal, thus dealt with 
the deceased’s career when his reputation had reached its zenith — 
“‘Mr James Wilson is a descendent of an old Yorkshire family, 
said to be connected with that of Sir Martin Frobisher, the navi- 
gator and adventurer, and this strain might well account for the 
independence of character which he has always displa5?ed He 
was educated under a very able Nonconformist minister, along 
with a number of young men who have since taken part in public 
lite, among them Dr Mooihouse, Bishop of Manchestei Both 
weie in their families connected with the industries of the North 
of England , and both manifested tendencies in other directions, 
the latter inclining to the Church, the former to journalism. He 
was scarcely out of his teens v\hcn he was a legular contiibutor to 
the newspaper press^ and in the early days of the firm that ’"is now 
Messis. C \ssell and Co , the publishers, he gained several prizes 
that weie offered b> the founder of the house In 1862 he was 
specially engaged by Sir Edward Baines, of the ‘Leeds Meicury,^ 
to repoit the Gieat Exhibition of that year, a duty which he also 
performed foi another Yorkshire paper, and received high com- 
mendation from both In the following year he came to India, 
and his fiist liteiaiy woik m this country was to write a report for 
the then celebiated ‘Delhi Gazette’ of the first agiicultural exhi- 
bition of India, which was held in the giounds of Belvedere, and 
was opened by Sir John Lawience, shortly after he had become 
Viceroy of India Shoitly afterwaids the ‘Indian Daily News’ was 
started It seemed faiily successful, but not conspicuously so. 
Mr Wilson was a fiequent contributor to its columns, and on 
municipal matters especiaUy was something like an authoiity, 
though not alwaj/s recognised He had much to do with advo- 
cating the best work the municipality ever did, namely, the water- 
works He combatted the strong prejudices of the natives against 
them, and bv argument and raillery bioke down some of the strong 
conservative feeling that would have prevented that inestimablie 
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boon of Calcutta Matters, however, were tending rapidly towards 
insolvency or liquidation, when the whole concern was bought bv 
the late Mr Charles Lazaius, who took a lively interest in the 
paper, and entertaining a vvaim feeling of friendship for Mr WiL 
son, and a shrewd perception of his ability, asked him to take 
charge of it This he did, ai>i he re-organised the staff^ and 
soon brought the paper into a position of prospeiity After a short 
time Mr J A Parker joined him, and the two purchased the 
property, and shortly afterwards bought the copyright of the 
* Bengal Mm kara ’ 

^In these early days of the paper Mr Wilsoi> rendered impoit- 
ant public seivices One of the first was to bring to the notice of the 
Secretary of State, Lord Cranborne (Salisbui}/; the state of Oiissa 
The Board of Rvenue were blind to the serious state of the people, 
sometimes denying that a famine existed, and alternating this witl> 
old laws of *politic«il economv’ and ‘the laws of supply and de- 
mand"^ Mr Wilson had some photographs taken of the famine- 
stricken and sent to Lord Cran borne, who acknowledged the 
communication b}^ return mail, with a severe despatch to the 
Government This was the beginning of a correspondence witb 
his Lordship, which was not without results on seveial matters of 
policy affecting this countrv- In an interview witb his Lordships 
Mr Wilson induced him to ordei the release of the alleged Waha- 
bee, poor old Amu Khan, who was almost persecuted to death, 
and was released onlv to bq killed in the street by an accident 
The incident mav not be worth mention, except, perhaps, for the 
illustration it affords of the world’s gratitude For this piece of 
service to the old man and his community, not even thanks were 
accorded Another public service Mr Wilson did omt-aking charge 
of the paper was this he saw that the Government were throw- 
rng a laige amount of money away in selling their opium through 
an external agenev He suggested that Government should sell 
their own opium He hammered at this until it was done, and 
the saving of commission lesulting on, probably, two hundred 
millions of opium was duly and giatefully recognised bv the 
Government, and it is strange that, notwithstanding- this service, 
opium advertisements weie refused to the paper which had saved-' 
them many thousands of pounds The paper continued to flourish 
under the paitnership, and became notable for the attention paid ta 
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the municipal affaus of Calcutta Sir William Giey nominated Mr 
Wilson a Justice of the Peace, which gave hira a seat in the Calcutta 
Corporation With a few others, he took a very independent posi- 
t 4 on in that body > and it might have been well for the progress 
of municipal work in the city if their knowledge and experience had 
been more largely utilised But theiewas no room for independence 
Criticism was baiely toleiateJ, and on one occasion Mr Wilson 
was grossly insulted in the Opera House by an engineer^ who was 
fined Rs. 200 by the then magistrate of the Southern Division 

‘‘During these many years it was scarcely to be expected that 
the editor of a popular journal would escape actions for defama- 
tion Many more were threatened than carried out , and, on 
the whole, the paper was moderately conducted, though never 
wanting in stiength and honesty of expression After a number 
of years in partnership, Mi Wilson became sole propiietor of the 
paper^ and ever since conducted it on thoroughly independent 
lines Having the sole charge of the paper on his hands, he piac- 
tically retired from the municipality, the elective system involving 
a change in the constitution of the Corporation He was piessed 
by several constituencies to become a candidate, and in the Hast- 
ings Ward, wheie he lesided, he had the pledged support of 
every elec*-or He declined to re enter the Corporation, but, 
on the strong repiesentation of a number of native gentlemen, 
he consented to accept office if elected to a seat, owing to a 
vacancy fiom a duplicate election. He was returned by a consi- 
derable majotit}^ but the Chairman cancelled sufficient votes to 
enable him to declare the other candidate elected. This led to 
some comments in the paper, questioning the honesty of the return 
Sir Stuart Hogg^ the Chairman, prosecuted Mr Wilson for- 
defamation ^ and after a trial m the High Court, lasting four da\s 
in which Mr Wilson very ably defended himself, he was acquitted 
to the great satisfaction of the public The citizens of Calcutta 
owe much to the efforts of Mr Wilson in securing to the ratepai ets 
a freedom in election which had not before been allowed to them 
He did not again enter the municipal arena, and though his 
retirement from active participation in the administration of the 
affairs of the city was, in one sense, a withdrawal from public life, 
yet in a small community hke that of Calcutta the personality of 
an editor cannot w^ell be hidden. 
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‘During his long editorial career, Mr Wilson undoubtedly 
wrote articles which, perhaps, did not meet with that entiie 
sympathetic approval at the hands of his readers which he might 
have expected , but it is quite certain that what was written, 
whether approved of or not, was honestly written, and thoroughly 
’believed in by him to be light Mr Wilson had, moreover, never 
been afraid to confess a mistake — not that he had made many — 
but it IS characteristic of the man that he was ever readv to make 
the ‘amende honorab'le’ where necessary He was the essence of 
stiaightforwardness, and this ‘element bhone out conspicuously 
in the conduct of the paper with which his name has been so long 
identified Fimnds or foes had alike been told their faults He 
had ahvaj/s been a loval supporter of the Government, but, never- 
theless, he never failed to ‘snap’ at them when ' necessity required 
3t, and he was fearless in pointing out ‘crooked ways’ and reckless 
expenditure He thoroughly appreciated the value of an active life, 
and that exercise was essentially necessary to one's well-being 
His name is still well and kindly remembered in Hastings^ where 
he and his good wife resided for manv years, gaming the esteem 
of all who knew them. While there^ some of Mr. Wilson’s ad- 
mirers, who deemed his public services worthy of recognition^ 
pirsented him with a verv massive silver inkstand, accompanied 
by an address, which expressed in suitable terms the gratitude 
they felt foi his unselfish devotion to their inteiests as ratepayers, 
and for the warm interest he invariably took in all matteis, 
whether social or public Although he has ceased taking an 
active part in any public institution, Mr Wilson had never been 
wanting in the support of any measure tending to the public 
welfare or of special interest to the city In doing this, he knew 
no party, though in politics tending to broad Liberalism, and in 
religion a wide catholic Christianity He is somewhat intolerant 
of cant and bigotry, while admitting the utmost latitude in the 
expression of opinion on all subjects that might fairly claim a light 
of expiession ’ ” 

Here is an anecdote issued fiom the same Sheffield paper that 
will be read with interest 

Many people remember (wiites a corespondent) the Exhibition 
of Ciaftsmen’s woik in Sheffield, which the late Prince Albert 
Victor (dunng the Master-Cutlership of Colonel J E Pingham) 
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came to open The death of Mi. James Wilson, foimetly of 
Calcutta, as recorded in yout columns, recalled to my tnmd an 
incident of that Exhibition which is not generally known. Mr. 
Wilson was one of the judges In the Cutlers’ Hall, where the 
Exhibition was held, exception was taken to Mr Wilson’s appoint- 
ment " What does he know about Cutlery asked one well- 
known craftsman Mr Wilson, overhearing the remark, picked up 
a pocket-knife, and, turning to the little group of giumblers, 
retorted, with some warmth, ‘Could any of you make that knife 
from blade to haft — finish ft as it stands ?’ The answer, as he 
expected, was that none of them could do so ^ Then 1 could, ^ 
said Mr WiKon, ‘ and if you dispute my word, am prepared to do 
it That^s what I know about cutlery,’ and he looked round, 
expecting to be challenged But there was no challenge The 
objectors left They did not know then, but they learned soon 
afteiwards, that Mr Wilson had ‘graduated’ at Rodgers’ How 
many craftsmen nowadays could make a knife from start to 
finish ?” 

Ihe prosecution of Mr Wilson for defamation was a memorable 
event in the history of Calcutta It is still remembered by many of 
the citizens The manner in which Mr Wilson conducted his defence 
was most lemarkable. He cross-examined Sir Stuart Hogg most 
ably Theie was an earnestness in his manner which obtained him 
the sympathy of the audience Fixing on Sir Stuart the look of Jove 
when he grasps the thunder, he sometimes said, — -“Sir Stuart Hogg, 
God above, the court below, and these gentlemen present, would 
you swear to this ?” The writer was present at the trial. He 
distinctly temembers the sorry figure which the prosecutor made in 
the witness-box It is no exaggeration to say that Sir Stuart was 
seen to cower under the glance of the cross-examining accused. 
The speech which Mr Wilson made was an eloquent one His ob- 
servations were listened to by the Jury with attention, and when the 
verdict of “ Not Guilty ” was returned, there was a shout in court 
which It was difficult for the Judge to silence A few days after the 
trial, Mr Wilson told the present writer that a particular cell had 
been ordered to be fitted up m the Ahpore jail for his reception 
It was called Wilson’s cell,” so confident were Sir Stuart Hogg 
and some others about the result of the trial 

Mr Wilson’s temper was amiable When Rets and Rayyet 

2 
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come cRit, Mr Wilson s-ought the friendship Or Sambh^ Chandia 
Mukerjee, whom he called “the philosophical statesman presiding 
over JElets and Rayyet'^ Dr Mukerjee had groat respect for Mr* 
Wilson’s abilities and character Mr, Wilson was freq^uently styled 
by him as '^‘the father of the Indian Press” which he undoubtedly 
was, considering the length of time for which he was connected 
with It, and the knowledge he had of Indian afiairs The National 
Magazine owes much to Mr Wilson Notwithstanding the claims 
of his own paper upon his time, he never lefused his services, 
when the proprietor of this Magazine applied for them, in giving 
him advice and more often in examining the proofs of articles by 
writers in England and other countiies Mr Wilson has still 
many friends, among both Natives and Europeans, in this country^ 
They belong to the elderly geneiation To them this notice, 
howevei shoitand unsatisfactory, will be some consolation. 

K. M G 
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THE FASHIONS OF MONEY MAKING. 

There are many ways of making monej^, and perhaps it may 
not have occurred to most, even of those who are engaged in the 
puisuit, that there is a fashion in the operation, which varies, 
perhaps not so frequently as that of ladies’ dresses, but not much 
less frequently then that of men’s The periods of change have 
become shorter and shorter as time rolls on, but each new fashion 
is distinctly marked, and the aspiring millionaire must run at a 
rapid pace now-a-days if he wishes to harness the comet sn its 
Eight 

The most ancient fashion lecorded of amassing wealth was that 
of removing the chief of a tribe or state and reigning in his place 
Such a position invariably commanded the greatest wealth within 
that community. Every tribe or state lived upon plundering its 
neighbours and consequently to be the chief robber was to be the 
chief owner of wealth As tribes became merged into states, and 
states into nations the ideas of commonwealth occasionally pre- 
vailed, with mnestrainable relapses to old conditions, as during 
the latter centuries of the Roman Empire 

Trade, as a means of money making, made its first piominent 
maik in the marsh-bound isolation of Venice, but relapsed again 
tinder the power of personal greed which raised the doges to 
tyrannical power and killed the goose. Then as time went on the 
European Governments began to discover that by giving their 
citizens more liberty to trade the levenu^s of their countries 
increased. But here again there was some backsliding, as liberty 
was restricted by monopolies given to the favourites of kings and 
queens This takes us well up to the reigns of the Stuarts in 
England and to a century later on the continent of Europe AIT 
that time, the most fashionable way of making money was that 
adopted by military adventurers on land and by pnvateersmea at 
sea The largest fortunes resulted to those who risked most 
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When under more settled conditions and constitutional govern- 
ment merchants were allowed scope for their business instincts and 
capacity the facilities offering did not for another century offer 
opportunities for amassing large fortunes and although men 
became comparatively wealthy, they were content with what we 
should now call a very moderate competence. The fashion during 
that period, say up to the time of the French Revolution or some 
30 years later, was to establish private firms to engage in some 
special trade or craft There was no all world trade in those 
days Communications was not sufficiently advanced to admit of 
it To be a first class merchant was to be a supplier of the best 
quality rather than the largest quantity of goods. The pride of a 
film was in its family name, its unblemished reputation and its 
dignified and conservative methods. 

The age of steam locomotion and Free Trade brought in some 
new fashions and electricity has multiplied them Old methods 
and the dignity and self-respect of the old established family firms 
had to give way to self made men, who with a keen eye to the 
evolution of trade set the wheels running in new directions Their 
success soon paved the way to the formation of joint-stock com- 
panies to provide laiger capital and meet the demands foi foieigti 
tiade, which rapidly expanded under the stimulating influences of 
steam power and the telegraph Those who held out for quality 
and high cost and dignified slow methods had to stand still or in 


most cases give way Cheapness and quantity became the lage 
and leputation gained not by respectability but by success The 
latest fashion~(perhaps craze is a more suitable term) is the abuse 
of the Joint-Stock Company system. The reasonable object of 
that s>stem IS to supplement capital which those engaged in a 
certain trade or industry are themselves unable to provide to the 
extent necessary for the larger operations which the present age 
demands But the fashion lately staited by our American cousiL 
has been to force all joint-stock companies engaged in one line of 
trade into combination, and thus by killing out competition gam 
a monopoly This is very like one of the relapses above referred 
to The result must be the same although the method is less 
drastic Fortunately the evil has been promptly recognised, and 
a we have to fear at present ,s that those combines already 
formed will bring ruination upon thousands of deluded mdn.tdn.ic 
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>nd cause serious injury to the trade and industry which they strive 

to monopolise 

There still remains however a fashion* fostered by the extraordi- 
narily rapid advance of International trade which is prone to lead 
to abuse, and is difficult to check The abuse we refer to is blind 
competition Competition to outbid at any cost, and especially 
competition designed to work at a loss tn order to kill out competi- 
tion We have even heard of such action being held up as a sound 
business principle, but are quite unable to understand how it 
embodies either soundness or principle A firm or company actmg 
on these lines must have faith in doing evil that good may come — 
to themselves (the trade be hanged) The soundness of their action 
depends upon then individual success or failure This does not 
appear to ns a veiy high class method of conducting trade. It is 
the kind of competition which has led to the formation of combines 
“—nut of the fr) ing pan into the fire 

Others again, the frogs who believe if they croak loud enough 
they will be taken for bulls, plunge or adventure without reckoning 
up their available means and make trade a game of hazaid, where- 
as c^ound trade runs no risks which it cannot afford to meet It is 
the action of such speculative persons, firrns^ or companies which 
lead to undue competition and this means, that those who do not 
or need not ‘^peculate allow themselves to be influenced by those 
who do Heiein lies the mistake. Not one speculator in a hun- 
dred, perhaps in a thousand, has continuous success For one who 
succeeds a thousand fail There is really no need for steady going 
heads of sound trading concerns to get put about by the speculative 
small fiy or generally disturb themselves about the doings of their 
neighbours The Poik batcher of Chicago defines the line of 
action which should be followed verj^ stiaight and clear in his 
letters to his son, as the following extracts show — ^ 

“When a speculator wins he don’^t stop till he loses, and when 
he loses he can’t stop till he wins.” 

‘ You must learn not to over work a dollar any more than you 
would a horse^’ 

a matter of fact, a man’s first duty is to mind his own 
business It’s been my experience that it takes about all the 
thought and work which one man can give to run one man right, 
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and if a fellow^s putting in five or six hours a day on his neighboui's 
character* he’s mighty apt to scamp the building of his own 

the fellow who has the spunk to think and act for himself, 
and sells short when prices hit the high C and the house is stand- 
ing on Its hind legs yelling for more* that sits in the directors’ 
meetings when he gets on toward forty” 

The moral appears to be that so long as firms and companies 
apply themselves studiously and exclusively to the business of 
their own profit making, competition can never be strained, but 
when they expend half their time in trying to imitate, surpass or 
obstruct the operations of their neighbours, competition has a 
tendency to pass the i ubicon*. beyond which relapse to monopoly 
is an ever threatening danger The fact is that the march of cir- 
cumstances has gone ahead of trading instinct and has upset old 
methods and safeguaids without creating up to date new ones. 
There are doubtless- plenty ^of level headed men keeping pace with 
the times, but there are many more, a vast majority it would 
appear^ who ride unbroken hobbies which they are unable to con- 
trol The pace of a cavalry charge is not regulated by the maddest 
rushing trooper of a sq,uadron, and if Trade Associations will 
endeavour to curb the too rapid advance of trade by similar salu- 
tary regulaticns, ^^^debacle will be avoided. 


M.KG MURRAY, 
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an account of NEPAL 

Nepal IS a narrow tract of country extending for about 50G 
uniles along the southern slope of the central portion of the 
Himalaya Mountains The territory of Nepal entirely lies within 
this mountain range being about 500 miles long and from 90 to 
140 miles broad It is bounded on the north b)^ Tibet> on the 

east by Sikkim, on the south by Hindustan and on the west by 
the Biitish provinces of Rohilkand and Kumaom Previous to 
I'ZiS the Kingdom of Nepal was very much more extensive, and 
included Kumaon with the whole country* as far as the Sutlej river 
Sir David Ochterlony, however, wrested those Provinces from the 
Gurkhas, and by the Treaty of Segowlee (i8ib) it was finally 
agreed that the river Kalo should form the western boundary 
between the Biitish and the Nepalese Dominions Nepal is thus 
hemmed in on all four sides between British India and the Chinese 
Dominions 

The Kingdom of Nepal covers an area of about 60,000 square 
miles^ — and its population is believed to amount to about 4 
millions 

Along the whole extent of its northern side the snowy range 
of the Himalayas stretches in continuous and unbroken length and 
forms the natural boundary between Nepal and Tibet The 
portion of the Himalayas which overhangs Nepal varies in height 
from 16,000 feet to 29,002 feet, and embraces within its limits five 
of the highest mountains, Thanda Devi, Dhawalgiri, Gosaithan, 
Kmchinjunga, and Mount Everest — the latter being 29,002 ft , the 
highest in the world It looks like a saddle 

The Nepal Himalaya is traversed by several passes leading into 
Tibet 1st The Gan Pass, 2nd Mustang Pass, 3rd Harag Pass, 4th 
Kuti Pass, 5th Hatia Pass, 6th Wallong Pass These different 
passes are used almost exclusively by the Tibetans (commonly 
called BhoHas^ as they are inhabitants of the country of Bhot or 
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Tibet) who flock in large numbers to Nepal from all parts of Tibet 
and especially Lassa and its ne'ighbonrhood during winter vtz^ 
November to March These Tibetans bring down with them 
for sale in Nepal blankets of various kmdc, and other woollen 
manufactures, as well as ponies, watch dogs, sheep, goats^ crystal, 
agate, turquoises, yak-tails, gold dust, gold and silver ores and 
large quantities of rock-salt 

Ptovmces of Nepal — ^The territory of Nepal, within the hills, 
from Kumaon on the west to Siklcim on the east is divided into 
3 large natural provinces by four very lofty massive iidges — 
1st the western division or mnuntafn basin of the Kainali or Gogra 
liver, 2 nd the division, or mountain basin of the Giindah 

line, 3rd the e^rstern division or mountain basin of the Kosi river. 

Besides the three geographical divisions there is a fourth 
province or district, vtz the valley of Nepal Proper— which is the 
capital of the Modern Kingdom and the head quaiters of the 
reigning or Goorkha dynasty This district occupies an isolated 
tract lying between the countries watered respectively by the 
Gondak on the west and the Kosi on the east It is in the form 
of a triangle, the apex of which points to the snows, while its 
base rests on the lower ranges of hills. It is watered by the river 
Bagmutty which receives several tributaries These four distiicts 
'—“the basins of the Kumdi, the Gondak, the Kosi and the Bagmuti 
rtvers— embrace the whole territory of Nepal within the hills 
Below the hills the low lands constituting the Terai complete the 
remaining area o^ the Kingdom of Nepal 

This Terai extends from the Areki Nadn on the west to the 
Mictu on the east— a distance of about 220 miles It is bounded 
on the nortji by the Cheryinghata range of hills, and on the south 
Its limits are marked by a series of 8 pillars erected along the whole 
length of the frontier line which separates the country of Nepal 
from the British districts of Purnea, Mozuflerpore and Champaran 
ts greatest breadth nowhere exceeds 30 miles, in its narrowest 
part It IS only 12 miles near the Kossi river, its average breadth 
eing about 20 miles The Terai consists, thioughout its entire 
ength of two very distinct portions, the sal forest and the open 
and cultivated low land to which the name of Terai proper should 
be restricted. 

The Blianun oi Sal forest is a long belt of 


tree jungle which 
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covers the southetn side of the Cherynghata range throughout its 
entire length from the pass of the Gundak to the pass of the Kosi 
nver It vanes m depth in different parts but has an average 
width of 5 to lo miles 

The Sal forest as its name implies, abounds chiefly in Sal trees, 
but It contains also very many Sissu and Lamal trees as well as a 
considerable number of firs, &c , many of large size along the 
sides and ciest of the Cherynghata range Much foiest has been 
cleared and the land, thus reclaimed, brought under cultivation. 
In this way the Terai revenue has considerably increased. 

The valley of Nepal. 

This district lies directly to the south of Gosainthan mountain 
and consists of an elevated plateau surrounded by hills It is 
of a triangular shape and its apex points towards the north Its 
western boundary is formed by the Trisulgunga river, which 
separates it from the province of Goorkha On the east it over- 
looks the country of the seven(7) Kosis. Its base is towards the 
south and is formed by the range of the Sesapier and other lower 
hills whichlie to the north of the valley and the district of Makwan- 
pur. The large valley comprises a number of valleys along the 
small streams and tributaries of the Bagraatty nver 

According to the tradition of all Hindus what is now the valley 
of Nepal, was, in the early age of the world, a large ^and very 
deep lake, of an oval form, and encircled by lofty mountains 

Mangnosi Boohssation has the credit of having converted this 
lake into a deep valley by cutting through Mount Kotbar on 
Its southern side with his sword and so making a passage through 
which all the wafers escaped There is good reason to believe that this 
legend is based upon truth and that Nepal was in remote ages a 
a mountain lake enclosed in the hollow of the same circular range 
of hills by which the valley is surrounded at the present day, It 
IS probable that in consequence either of one of those subter- 
ranean convulsions common to all mountain districts, or of the 
gradual but continuous elevation of its bottom or from both causes 
combined the lake burst its boundaries on its southern side, and 
that a large portion of its water escaped into the lower hills 
through the channel which is now the bed of the Baghmatty nver 
At the same time that its waters were being slowly drained 
off, the hollow of the lake must have been gradually filled up by 

3 
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the soil constantly brought into it by numberless streams from 
the bides of the surrounding mountains 

These processes of drawing off and filling up must have gone 
on slowly, steadily, and simultaneously, so as to allow of the 
uniform deposition along the bottom of the lake of the soil and 
solid ingredients which were contained within its waters. In the 
course of time these deposits becanrie more and more consolidated, 
until at length, the wateis being dried up or diained away the entire 
Mountain hollow became filled up with a mass of alluvial soil. 
This viLW of the formation of the valley is confirmed by numerous 
facts, which can hardly be explained by any other theory 

(l) At the present day, the continuity of the mountain barrier 
around the valley is so perfect that were it possible by any 
means to block up that one pass through which the Baghmattv 
flows down to the plains, not one drop of water could escape by any 
other channel, and, in the course of time, the accumulation of its 
pent-up waters would convert the valley again into a lake. 

(2) Throughout its entire extent, the soil of the valley is purely 
alluvial, and is mostly arranged in strictly conformable or hori- 
zontal strata, such as can only have been formed by gradual depo- 
sition from a large mass of standing water 

(3) This alluvial soil consists almost entirely of clay and mud, 
and all around the confines its imposition corresponds in quality 
and even in colour with that of the adjacent hills There is 
no kind of rock formation, even pebbles are ever hardly seen on 
the surface and stone can only be obtained from quarries on sides 
or spires of some of the surrounding mountains 

(4) The abrupt manner in which many of the boundary 
mountains emerge from under the alluvial soil, and the almost 
perfect uniformity of level of all the high lands not only on the 
edges but throughout the whole extent of the valley 

1 he shape of the valley is irregularly oval but rts outline is 
a good deal interrupted by the numerous spires which project from 
the surrounding hills 

The long axis of the valley runs north to south and its average 
length IS IS miles, the width of the valley is somewhat less 
and averages from 12 to 16 miles The valley is most abundantly 
supplied with water by numberless streams of various sizes which 
rise in the sides of the surrounding bills and converge more or 
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less towards the central Ba^hmatty iiver which by means of its 
tributaries drams the whole district of Nepal proper The following 
aie the principal tiibutary streams which fall into the Baghmatty 
during Its course through the valley The Bishenmatti, the 
Dhabukla, the Maenhpura and the Hanumamatti The south and 
south-western portfons of the valley are watered by several 
small streams — two principal being Tukchi and the Nikhu 

Cities and towns 

The principal cities in the valley of Nepal are Kathmandu (the 
piesent capital) Patan, Bhatgan and Kirtipore, which wete the 
capitals of the respective principalities until the Goorkha conquest 
in 1787 Besides these cities there are several large towns and 
numbeiless villages of vaiious sizes situated in dififeient parts of 
the valley Many of the villages are mere hamlets but some of 
them possess an laterest and importance dispioportioned to their 
si2:e, in consequence of their having been built in the immediate 
neighbourhood of some of the principal temples or most sacred 
spots within the valley. 

The following remarks are applicable to each of the four 
capital cities in Nepal, Kathmandu, Patan, Kirtipur and Bhat- 
gan During the time of the Niwar Rajahs each city was sur- 
rounded by a high wall in different parts of which were large gate- 
ways, which generally remained open but in times of’iianger or 
disturbance could be closed and defended 

Since the Goorkha conquest of the valley the walls have 
been allowed to decay, and have now nearly disappeaied, while 
rnari}/ of the gateways are in ruins ‘The limits of each city are, 
however, still stiictly maiked along the lines where the ancient 
walls stood, and no Hindus but those of good caste are allowed to 
dwell within its precincts This rule does not apply to Mussul- 
mans several of whom reside within the city of Kathmandu, 
but it is strictly enfoiced against Hindu low castes, such as 
sweepers, butchers, executioneis, &c , &c all of whom are obliged 
to live in the suburbs of the citv This is much more attended to 
in Kathmandu than in the other cities The number of 
gateways corresponded exactly with the number of squares {iols) 
within the city — each gateway being associated with a particular 
square, and placed under the municipal control of the same local 
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^ythorfties, who were as much responsible for the repair and 
defence of the gateway, as for the general management of the 

squares 

In each city the largest and most important building is the 
royal palace or durbar It is situated in a central part of the city, 
and opposite to its piincipal front theie is an open n regular 
square, which allows free access to the palace, and aiound which 
temples of various kinds are clustered together. 

In all the cities there are a number of small squares irregularly 
scattered about There are 32 m Kathmandu , and there ought to 
be 32 gateways , the principal public buildings, courts of law, &c , 
are generally situated on one or more of the sides of the squaie 

In Kathnaandu, Patan, and Bhatgan, most of the principal 
temples are in the immediate vicinity of the durbai , many are 
within Its precincts, and many more arc crowded around 01 oppo- 
site Its principal facade At Kirtipur the Durbar was in the 
highest part of the crest of the hill on which the city is built , it 
IS now completely in ruins, but around its remains several temples 
more or less decayed are still standing 

The duibars are usually of an irregularly quadrangular form 
one side towards the rear being generally left open, and commu- 
nicating with the gardens, stables, &c 

The outer facade of one or more of the other sides is open to 
the streelfr The miK’r quadrangle is always private and is usually 
divided into a number of smaller courts of various sizes with 
building? on all four sides These inner compaitments communicate 
one with another by gatewa3^s only which can easily be secured so 
that in case of danger or disturbance by closing them the 
inmates of the palace may shut themselves into the different 
parts of the building, and defend themselves with ease against 
a large number of assailants These inner courts are apportioned to 
different purposes, some contain temples for the private use of the 
inmates of the palace, some are inhabited by the royal ladies, 
others are employed for public receptions and spectacles, while 
one or more are often used as stables for elephants. Dunng the 
dynasty of the Newars, the durbar of Bhatgan was the largest 
and most costly of all in Nepal, and since the Gooikha conquest 
that of Kathmandu, as being the residence of the King, has been 
enlarged in eveiy direction, and kept in thorough repair, and it 
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IS now accordingly the most extensive, though by no means the 
most ornamental oi picturesque The durbar at Patan was never 
so laige as that of Bhatgan or Kathmandu, though it was 
of similar construction and did not contain so many divisions, 
while that of Kiitipui, which was very much less extensive than 
the others is now in such a state of nun that it is impossible to tell 
what was originally the form or even the outline of the building 

The streets through the different cities are mostly narrow, 
crooked, and duty. In Kathmandu alone there is a stieet leading 
to the rluibar along which a two-wheeled carriage can be driven. 
In the othei cities and through the greater extent of Kathmandu 
Itself, the stieets leading to the darbar as well those which traveise 
the town in all diiections are more or less adapted onlj^ for foot 
passengeis, hoises and elephants The streets do not appear to 
have been laid out on any particulai S5^stem , 2 or 3 of the 
principal streets radiate from some of the gatewa'^s or the circum- 
ference of the city towards the durbar, which is usnallv situated 
near its centre and in their course they pass thiough some of 
the small squares (Uls) with which each capital abounds 
Other smaller streets connect the different squares and leading 
thoroughfaies together, and these again are intei seated by 
numerous narrow lanes, which ramify about the city in all 
directions. 

The municipal streets aie paved with stone slabs lafd flat and 
the small streets and lanes are paved with bricks on edge — 
arranged very prettily. The roads leading out of Kathmandu 
to the nveis Bishmatti and Baghmatty are all paved with bricks 

There is entire absence in all the cities of any system of 
drainage , merely stagnant gutters on each side of the street, rising 
immediately below the house-fronts do the duty of sewars , into 
them most of the filth and refuse of the adjacent buildings find their 
way The Maharaja has just begun (October 1899) making deep 
drains in Kathmandu. He has also laid down water brought from 
the Boror Wilkate hills, which I visited a few days before I left, 
the quality of the water is excellent. 

Numerous temples — Buddhist and Hindu are situated in diffe- 
rent parts of the cities. The Hindu temples are generally placed 
near some of the principal thoroughfares , but all the important 
Buddhist temples are situated a little off the road and stand in 
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the centre of squares or quadrangles which have been built around 
them, and which are inhabited exclusively by Buddhist Newars* 

None of the houses consist of less than two floors, and they 
are mostly 3 or 4 or even 5 stories high They are strongly built 
of red burnt brick and have overhanging pent tiled roofs, the 
projecting eaves of which rest upon a number of short wooden 
supports which slope upwards from the walls of the houses, and are 
often curiously and elaborately carved into the shape of grotesque 
monsters &c. The frame work of the roof consists of wood and 
It IS covered with red tiles (resting upon a layer of adhesive clay) 
which are ingeniously curved in so that they mutually overlap and 
support each other, and are so grooved that when in ap- 
position they form a series of little continuous channels by' which 
all ram IS quickly earned off from the suiface of the loof The 
ground floor of the house, towards the street, usually' consists of 
an open balcony, which serves either for a shop, or for a conve- 
nient lounging and sitting place for the inmates of the house 
This balcony communicates in almost all bouses, by a low doorway 
with a quadrangle behind, which is open to the sky above and is 
closed on all four sides with buildings the windows of which 
look into it Almost every house of any size, public or private, 
contains a quadrangle of this kind, round which the rest of the 
house is built The size of the quadrangle of course vanes m 
extent and it serves as receptacle for the washings and filths of 
the surrounding buildings The large houses contain 12 to 20 or 
even more families of the poorer and working classes but of the 
same caste and trade 

In all houses the ceilings are low, the doorways small, and 
the windows (which consist of very massive frames, often beauti- 
ful ly and elaborately carved on the outside) are without gl ass and can 
only be closed by wooden shutters, and so the rooms are confined 
and badly lighted. Stair-cases are unknown, and the connection 
between the different floors of which a house consists is effected 
by means of ladders to narrow trap doors which can be quickly 
closed and easily defended 

Kathmandu being the capital of the kingdom is the most 
important city of Nepal It is situated towards the western side 
of the valley and stands on the east or left bank of the 
Bishnumati near the confluence of that river with the Baghmatti, 
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It IS of an oblong form, and is said by the Buddhist Newars to 
have been built after the shape of the sword of its great founder, 
Manjusri , while the Hindus profess that it resembles the sword or 
scimiter of Devi. The greatest length of the city from north to 
south IS about a mile and its breadth vanes from f to f of a mile, 
on the west Kathmandu is bounded by the Bishnumati, and its 
streets or those of its subuibs slope down rather steeply from the 
higher level on which the greater portion of the city is built, to 
the edge of the river, which flows in some places directly below its 
very walls. 

The Bishnumati is crossed by two pucca bridges, over one of 
which passes the road from the city to the arsenal, artillery 
barracks and parade ground, and over the other the direct road to 
the temple of Shambhunath, 

On the east and south the city overlooks the low lands which 
he along the courses of Dhabonolin and Bagmatti rivers 

The earliest name by which the city was known, was Mangri 
Palan, having been so called by Manjusn, its traditional foundei. 
Its modern name is said to be derived from an ancient building 
which stands in the heart of the city near the Durbar, and which 
was originally and is stiU known among the Newars as Kathmandu^ 
ftom Kath “ wood^* (of which material it is chiefly composed) and 
Mandir or Mandon^* edifice, house or temple'^ The wads of the 
city have been allowed to decay and in many places are now 
hardly distinguishable. Many of the gateways, of which origi- 
nally there were 32, are still standing, but the gates themselves 
have long since disappeared. There are said to be 32 small 
squares or lots, m the city corresponding to the gates 

Numerous as are the different Hindu temples around and in 
Kathmandu, there are none of those of any peculiar interest or 
beauty The Talliju temple is the most iinpoitant, and the most 
imposing in its appearance 

There are several Buddhist temples in different paits of the 
cit> , of these the most interesting are Katlmambhu and Buddhist- 
mandal — the number of Buddhist Newars in Kathamandu is small 
compared with that in Patan, and the Buddhist remains and 
temples are not therefore so numerous in the former as in the latter 
city It is believed that the Buddhists in Kathamandu scarcely 
amount to half of the Newar population, whereas in Patan fully 
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Jrd of the Newars ate Buddhists The population of Kathamandu 
IS probably not less than 60,000 nor more than 80,000, of these, the 
great bulk are Newais, the Goorkhas forming but a very small 
minority Outside the city, on the east is a level grassy plain J 
mile long, and from 200 to 300 yaids wide which is the grant 
parade ground It is called the Thuni Khel town 

On its western and southern sides aie baiiacks for some of the 
regiments which aie stationed in the capital There are three statues 
around the Turn Khel one of Bhimsen Thappa, another of Jung 
Bahadur, and a thud, Jung^s youngest brother Dhir-Shumsher, the 
father of the present Maharjijah There is a monument, like the 
Ochterlony monument built ^by Bhimsen Thappa. It is 200 ft. 
high and tapers from its base to the summit It was not raised to 
commemorate any particular epoch or event but apparently for 
the purpose of ‘^astonishing” the natives and it well deserves 
the name of *’‘Bhim Sen Thappa^s folly 

jKat/iamandu like the other cities and towns abounds in temples 
the most famous being Temple of Mehnekal under which name the 
Hindus worship Siva or Mohadeo. There is another temple — still 
more sacred but situated about 3 or 4 miles outside the city 
on the north-east, it is called PmhupaH All Hindus visit that 
shrine before staiting on a journey In 1852 Jung Bahadur built 
a temple 10 Jaganath which had been commenced by his great 
uncle Bhimsen Thappa on a grand scale, but left unfinished 
because he died shortly after Bhimsen Thappa also built a 
palace between the city and the parade ground — and it was his 
residence and that of his nephew Mertabar Sing who succeeded 
him as Prime Minister It is a fine 4 -storeyed building over- 
looking the city on the west and the parade ground on the east 
In fact this old palace command-* a good view of the whole 
valley and of the snowy range I was accommodated in the upper 
hall of thus palace during my 3 months sojourn in Nepal and so 
you can imagine I had a treat of the beautiful scenery of the 
Nepal Valley. 


P^TAN, BhaTGAN and KIRTIPUR. 

Patan or Lalhtan Patan is the largest city in Nepal It is 
situated on the high ground to the south of the Baghmatti about 
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half a mile horn its left bank and mile from Kathmandu to 
the south-east. 

Previous to the Goorkha conquest Patan was the capital of 
one of the three independent principalities into which Nepal 
was divided , this was the residence of one of the Newar Kings 
and jvas at that time a wealthy, powerful and important city. 

At the surrender of Patan to the Goorkha king and invader 
Prithya Naravan, in 1768, the city was given up to plunder, the 
nobility and pimcipal men were murdered, and the greatest bar- 
barities were practised on the unfortunate inhabitants, who being 
mostly Buddhists received but little mercy at the hands of their 
Hindu conquerors the royal palace was dismantled, the 
dwellings of the wealthy critizens were robbed, and even 
the temples were not spared Patan has never recovered fiom 
the blows it then received, and the consequence is that the city 
has gradually and steadily declined, the Durbar, public buildings 
and most of the temples have fallen into a ruinous, and dilapidated 
state for want of funds, as the temple Jagirs were mostly con« 
fiscated by the Goorkha conquerors. 

Although the Newars of Patan were mostly Buddhists, the 
Toyal family were Hindus and their sympathies were with Hindu 
forms of worship Accordingly most of the Hindu temples were 
'Clustered round the Durbar while the Buddhistic temples were 
scattered in the different parts of the town and suburbs There 
are several squares in different parts of the city and some of them 
are much larger than any either in Kathmandu or Bhatgaon, By 
far the most curious and ancient of these squares are the 
quadrangular ranges of buildings, which are built around the 
most important of the Buddhist temples, with which Patan 
abounds These quadrangles are called “ Vihars '' and in ancient 
times were monasteries which were occupied solely by Buddhist 
monks, their followers and pupils There are in Patan 15 large 
and distinct Vihars at the present day Patan has ever been and 
is still the stronghold of Buddhism in Nepal Besides these 15 
principal Vthars^ there are a large number, more than one hundred# 
of other smaller Vthars^ which are mere offshoots of the 15 larger 
ones All these Vihars, not only 10 Patan but in the other capital 
cities and towns in Nepal, possess the same architectural 
characters. 
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They are donble-stoieycd, and built aftei the oidinaiy 
Nepalese fashion of burnt red bricks with massive wooden window- 
frames and doorways, and overhanging tiled roofs, the caves of 
which rests upon boldly carved wooden supports The ornamental 
carvings of their windows and doorways are generally very 
elaborate, and on the stone gateways which form the entiances 
to some of them, are bold bas-reliefs of vaiious mythological 
subjects 

Outside the walls of Patan are fo*ur large Buddhtst temples, 
one opposite to each of the four cardinal points of the compass 
A Buddhist temple is a hemispherical mound and round its base 
are the shrines and images of the celestial Buddhas and sur« 
mounted by a spire The four temples aiound Patan have no 
spire. The largest Buddhist temple is some 4 or 5 miles from 
Kathmandu to the N E , and the village is called Bodhnath and is 
entirely inhabited by Bhiitjas 

Before the Goorkha invasion atid conquest of Nepal — there was 
a flourishing Roman Catholic Mission in Patan — it came from 
China rather expelled from there by the Chinese Emperoi and 
was received and sheltered by the Newar kings of Patan who 
allotted lands for the support of the mission, Bnt when the 
Ooorkhas conquered Nepal — they expelled the mission out of 
the countiy and Fathei Guysepe, the founder removed and settled 
near JBetiah*' — vvhere it still exists 

■Kit tzpur stands on the west of a commanding hill about 200 to 
300 ft higher than the surrounding place — it has never been an 
extensive citj But its almost impregnable position gave it an 
unique importance, and it successfully resisted three protracted 
sieges by the Goorkhas who finally took it by treachery. Having 
obtained by treachery what they had failed to carry by force of 
arms, the Goorkhas murdered most of the principal inhabitants 
an cut off the noses and lips of all the males The name of the 
town was ordered to be changed from Kntipur to Naskatapur or 
the City of Cut Noses. 


The city of Bhatgaon is situated on the eastern side of the 
111^4 « Stance of about smiles from the fort of Mount 

Mohader Pokhu and between 7 and 8 miles south-east of 

the riX" stands on a promontory of high table-land and on 

right or northern bank of the Hanuman stream. For two (200) 
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hundred’ years before the Goorkha conquest of Nepal, the king 
of Bhatgaon had generally maintained a decided ascendancy on 
the two principalities of Patan and Kathmundu At the time of 
the Goorkha conquest of the valley, Bhatgaon was surrendered 
to Pnthi Narayan without a struggle, and rt escaped in conse- 
quence a good deal of the plunders and maltreatment which were 
experienced by the other cities of Nepal at the hands of the 
conquerors* 

The great majority of its inhibitants being Hindus, the Gooikha 
king — himself a bigOute d Hindti — appears to have respected these 
temples and public buildings with which the city abounded. The 
aged king of Bhatgaon was treated by Puthu Narayan with 
considerable leniency , his capital was lespected, and though the 
Goorkhas, of couise, appiopnated the entire revenues of the state, 
and the greater poition of those of the church or temples, ]yet they 
fortunately spared enough of the latter to enable the Newars to 
keep the majority of these temples m a state of veiy good repair 
It IS in consequence of- their unusual moderation on the part of 
the Goorkha% that in campauson with Patau or Kirtipur, Bhalgaon 
still has a flourishing appeamnee , its streets and inhabitants have 
a checiful aspect and its religions edifices generally are, at the 
present day, in fairly good preservation The mass of the Newais of 
Bhatgaon being Hindus, most of the religious edifices which adorn 
the city are sacied to Hindu deities The Buddhist temples and 
vahais are but few in numbei and not remarkable foi their siise or 
decoration* 

Origin iiND Classifica.tion of the Military Tribes of Nepal 

I Brahmans^ 

II Khurs of which there are 12 sub-divisions, 1st Thappa, 2iid 
Bishuyat, 3rd Bhandan, 4th Karki, 5tli Bhanga, 6th Adhikara, 
7th Bisht, 8th Kemour, 9th Baniab, lOth Dam, 11th Gharti, 12th 
Khattir 

The Ektharyas are insulated tribes, ranking with the Khus. 

The Thakan aie the royal lineages, ranking with Khus. 

HI Magars of which there are three subdivisions, Isfc Ran a 
2ud Thappa, 3id A-laya, 

IV, Gurungs of which there are no subdivisionsk The Brahman^s: 
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Qf Nepal are much less generally addicted to wines than the 
Brahmans of the plains 

The proper martial classes of Nepal are the Khus, the Magars 
and the Gurungs 

From the ISfch century downwards the tide of Mussulman 
conquest continued to drive multitudes of Biahinans of the plains 
of Hindustan into the neighbouring hills^ which now compose the 
western territories of Nepal. There the Brahmans soon located 
themsehes They found the natives, illiterate, and almost without 
creed, proud and fierce^ To confirm the influence derived from 
their own learning, they determined to conveil these Parbuthias to 
Hinduism To the earliest and most distinguished of their converts 
they communicated the rank of the Kshettrya order The same 
rank was also given to the offsprings of Brahmans by hill women 

Almost all the officers of the army are of the Khus tnbe 
Magars and Gurungs combined compose less than one half of the 
puvates and non-commissioned officers. The Khus is generally 
slighter, more active and less fleshy than either the Magar or the 
Gurungj-^more arrogant, passionately fond of arms, averse to all 
iaboi in arts, but will enter into agricultural and pastoial pursuits 

The Kerais are natives of Keianti distiict, a tract to the easD 
towards Sikkim 

Louhra is the name of an eastern tribe who are also now enlisted 
as sepo\s, they are low castes like Kerats They are remarkably 
good sportsmen 

Magars and Gurung military tribes supply a large number of the 
soldiers of the Nepal aimy 

In Nepal all service, but especially all military service is by 
annual tenure, and all tenure of lands attached only to actual 
service , and the usage is to change a considerable number of the 
men annually in order to have a larger available body of trained 
men scattered over the country Thus the state can afloid to pay 
at once A man off the role is called or termed Dakhiral, one in 
employ is Jaghriah 


Divisions op Gasti^ amongj the Newars 
The great division of the Newars is into 

1st The Shoo-margi Newars who are woishippers of Shiva, 

iud are, m bictj Brahmimcal Hindu. 
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2 ad The B^uddha-Margi Newars^ who are worshippers of< 

Buddha. 

Of the whole Newar population one third le probably Hindus in 
its religion— the remainina two-thujds being Buddhists 

The Ne wars, consist of 14 divisions on classes 

1st TJpadaya or PriestS'^Biahmina off the highest class 

2nd Lawarji, also Brahoams and priests, but inferior to the 
Upadaya and so on The first three ar® Brahmins, 4th, 5th, 10th, 
and 11th are Kshatriyas, 6th, 7ch, S^bh and 9fch are Yaisyas, 12th, 
18th and 14th are S^adras 

The Buddha-Maigi Newars are divisible into three principal 
classes — 

lat Orthodox Baudyas or “ Bauhvas ” whose heads are closely 
shaven, 

2ad, Orthodox Buddhists, but not Eauhras who wear a top knot 
of hall upon their crowns, and are collectively called “ Wdas*^ 

Srd Inferior to. Heterodox Buddhists who combine Hinduism, 
with Buddhism, who are Buddhists by name, but are more or less 
Hindus in reality 

For the size of the country, Nepal- possesses a great variety of 
races in its population The principal of these are the Goorkhas^ 
Newars, Moguls, Gurungs, Limbus, Yirates, Bhotyas and Lepchas. 

The Gooikhas 01 Goorkbalis, so named from the former capital 
of their country, are the dominant race They formerly occupied 
the district around the town of Goorkha, which is about 40 miles 
west of Kathmandu They are said to be of Kajput descent and 
to have been driven out of Rajputana on the occasion of an invasion 
by Mussalmans The Royal family claims to have descended from 
that of TJdaipnr They first settled near Palpa, having passed 
through the Kumaon hi, IN, and gradually extended theiss dominions 
to Goorkha They invaded Nepal valley in 1767 and the country 
to the eastward, and have remained the ruling race ever bince. 

The Goorkhas are m general floe looking men Some of the 
higher castes, such as are found in some regiments of the army, are 
tall and shm m figure, but muscular and wiry, and have high 
features like the people of Hindustan. Howevei, owing to intei- 
marriage &c , the various races have become much mixed. They 
are essentially a military race, and form the bulk of the army. 
They are temperate and hardy and make good Soldiers, but they 
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Sfe b'y no means iiiduQtnouSj and take but a little sbaie in the 
agricultural or mechanical labours of the country They Jive chiefly 
in Kathmandu, but many are scattered about in the other towns 
and fchioughout the country 

The Newars constitute the largest section of the inhabitants 
©f the valley, but are not numeious beyond its limits They weie 
the occupiers of the country before the invasion of the Goorkhas, 
and they still form the bulk of the population of Patan, Ehatgaon 
Kirtipur, and most of the smaller towns They are m geneial a 
shorter set of men than the Goorkhas, and. fcheir features aie more 
of the Mongolian type. They peifoim almost all agricultural and 
mechanical work of the country, and many of them aie* skilful 
carpenters, masons, workers in metal, painteis and embroidereis. 
Moat of the trade of the country too is m the hands of the Newais, 
and a few of them are very wealthy 

The Magais and Gurungs inhabit chiefly the country to the 
west of the Nepal valley Tney are short poweiful men, of 
Mongolian cast of features These are the men mostly to be found 
m what are called the British Goorkha Regiments 

The Limbus and Keiates- occupy the hill country ta the eastward 
of the valley The Limbus are much employed in the army, and 
they and the Kerates are famous as hunters They are both 
sboit, flat-faced people^ powerfully burlt, and decidedly Mongolian m 
appeal ance 

The Lepchas occupy the hill near Sikkira and m general chaiic- 
teristics closely resemble the Bhotjas 

The Bbotyas aie the hillmen living around the valley and 
between it and Tibet Tlicy ace poweiful, muscular, but ugly 
people, and much of the carrying of burdens is peiformed by them, 
and the load they can bear is surprising The Rhotyas always ca ry 
loads on their back, supported by a strap across the forehead, wbeieas 
the Newars invariably carry them m baskets with rope across the 
shoulders In addition to the regular inhabitants of the valley a 
number of Natives of Bhotan and Tibet vtsit it in the cold season, 
generally living around Boothnath and Surabhunath 

A few musaulmans consisting of Kashmiri and Inraki merchants, 
live in Kathamandu 

These various races differ greatly fiom each other m many res- 
pects The language used by the Goorkbas is Parbatja, which is a 
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inodein dialect of the San^^knt and is written in the same character. 
The Newaii language is quite distinct and the written character 
IS 'somewhat different The other races have each a language' 01 at 
least a dialect of their own , and some of them, such as the Limbus 
and noitkern Bhotyas, use the Tibetan language 

The Goorkhas are decidedly the best dressed part of the popula- 
tion In summer they wear pjjimas and a, j icket or tunic of white 
or blue cotton with a Kumme^hund^ in which is invaiiably fastened 
a Khukri or large heavy crooked knife In wintei they wear similar 
clothes padded with cotton 01, if they are able to afford it, lined 
with fur The head dress is generally a omaM closely- rolled 
tuiban of dark cloth, but they often wear a loosely folded pagn or 
gaudy little skull cap ornamented with tassel and braid 

The pooler classes of the Newirs wear in general little but a 
wa.stcloth and a jacket of coarse cotton oi woollen cloth accoiding 
to the season Some of the wealthier classes wear a handsome diess 
consisting ot very full short tiousers, a long tunic and a fiu-edged 
cap The head-dress of the Newars is a small skull-cap of black 
or white cloth and thinly padded with cotton and generally tinned 
up for an luch 01 so at the bordei The diess of the other races 
vanes little fiom those alieady desciibed 

The women of all the laces dress much alike weaiiUg a cloth by 
way of petti-coat gatheted into a mass of plaites in front touching the 
ground, but short behind, baiely reaching the knees Besides this, 
they wear a jacket and a sail (shawl or sheet) which is eitbei worn as 
iti the plains of India, or wiapped round the body like a bioad 
Kumeibund Head-dress they have none The Newar maj be distin- 
guished from the other races by having their h iii githeied into 
a short thick club on the ciown of the head, whereas the others 
have it plaited into a long tail, ornamented at the end with a tassel 
of red cloth or silk. 

All the women wear, a profussion of ornaments, such as golden 
or brass plates with jewels on the top of theij heads, necklaces 
of beads^ (coral or gold) iings, earrings, of peculiar shapes nose-rings 
&c 

The handsomest, or at any rate, the most peculiar ornaments are 
worn by the Bhotya women and consist of necklaces of agate, coral, 
and other stones, massive chains, silver armlets of great size, bracelets 
of shells, and the like 
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All classes are very fond of flowers and use them greatly for 
H^rnaroentmg their bead especially on festiiral days But men and 
•women generally have flowers stuck in their hair and behind their 
earst 


Food of th!e peoJ^le 

The Brahmans of course live in the same way as their btethern 
m the plains of India— but they aie less bigot ted Every 
morning they are to be seen returning fiom their baths in the Bag- 
mati river fully dressed and wearing leather shoes and chanting their 
prayers If you happen to brush them they don’t resent or avoid 
tower caste men like some pharisees as you see them m 
Hindustan They will also sit down on the same mat or 
carpet with lower caste men The bulk of the population 
eat a great deal more of flesh and meat than is customary 
^n India. The Gooikhas eat chiefly the flesh of khasis or gelding 
goats^ which are imported in great numbers from the Terai and the 
northern hills The higher classes also consume large quantities 
of game such as deer. Wild boar, pheasants &c The wild pig is 
also eaten. The Newars are great consumers of buffaloes and also 
of goats, sheep, ducks and fowls The sheep they eat are all 
imported from the hills to the north and west, as they will not use 
the sheep from the plains of India, because they have short tails^ 
The Moguls and Gurungs are Hindus but of low caste. The former 
eat pork but not buffaloe’s flesh, while the latter eat the buflaloe, 
but not the pig The Limbus, Kerates and Lepchas aie Buddhists 
and live in the same way as the Buddhist Newars 

It IS not very often, however, that the poorer classes can indulge 
in flesh-^and the greater part of their food consists of rice and 
vegetables which are generally plentiful throughout the year 

The Newars and most of the lower castes consume a considerable 
quantity of a coarse spirit, called Baksbi, which is distilled from 
rice and wheat. It is prepared by families for merely home con- 
sumption and there is no tax on it, but a license is required if it is to 
he sold. Amongst the Newars, the consumption of this is habitual, 
but drunkenness is after all not very common among them— -except 
on the meia days and during the season of transplanting the nee. 

The higher classes, and the lower too when they can afford it. 
consume a large quantity of tea. This huk tea is imported from 
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Tibet As mts^bt be expected amoti^ «?o many laces^ there are 
several religions The ICashmenes and Iiakes aie Miissalraans- 
The Gooikhas, a 'part or J of the iN'evv^iis, and Oaruii£?s are 

Hindus. Their religion and Customs are very much the same as 
those of the inhabitants of Hindustaii^ as they aie divided into the 
same eat>tes and observe the same rules as legards food and dunk. 

Polygamy is genet illy piacttsed and some of the wealthy men 
have nutneious wives The marriage of widows is foibidden^, and 
suftee was formerly of common occmrence Since doling Bahadur^S 
visit to England this practice has been discouraged and various 
restrictions have been placed upon it. Thus women having children 
are not allowed to immolate themselves, not are intending Satis 
prevented from altering their intention even in presence of the 
fat^l pile Pormerly a woman having once declaied her intention 
tvas forced to adhere to it and if she attempted to escape, she was 
stoned to death These and other impiovernents are entiiely due 
to the personal influence at Sir Jung Bahadur, and have been 
carried oCt m spite of the greatest opposition from the priests and 
Brahmans The Goorkhas punish breaches of con'^ugal fidelity 
most severely An euing wife is imprisoned for life, and besides 
subjected to severe domestic discipline, in the shape of a most 
cruel flogging. The di^^honored husband was expected to cut down 
the seducer with his Kukri, the flrst time he encountered him 
Sir Jung Bahadur howevei placed restrictions on this custom as 
he found it open to much abuse The culprit is now arrested, and 
after his guilt is pioved, the in'juied husband is allowed to cut him 
down in public,-^the Victim being allowed a chance of escaping by 
'running away^ for which purpose he is given a stait of a few yards, 
Practically however his chance of escaping is very smallj as he is 
-generally tripped by some of the bystanders The old laws against 
adultery, and also against breaches of caste^ weie most severe 
and brutal, — »-but as these revolting punishments are now things 
of the past, it is no use dwelling upon them 

Two-thirds of the Newars, Limbus, Keiates and BliOtyas are 
all Bhuddhists, their religion has become singularly mixed up with 
Hinduism, and there aie several castes or divisions among them^ 
but their customs are in the mam much alike. 

In their worship they make great use of offerings of flowers 
and fruits, and some sects, sacrifice buffaloes, goats, cocks and diakes 

5 
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at then slnitiea. The blood alone m sprinkled on the shunes and 
the flesh lb consumed by the woishippeis Foimeily much baiba- 
iity was practised in the perfoimance of the sacrifices, but of late 

yeais, thanks to Sir Jung Bahadui, the ceiemony is le&tricted to the 
decapitation of the Victim and the sprinkling of the blood 

The maniage ae is by no means so binding among the Newais 
as among the Gooikhas Eveiy Newai gnl, while a child, is married 
to a bael-fruit, which after the ceremony is thrown into some sacied 
river When she ariives at puberty, a hubbind is selected for hei, 
but, should the m image prove unpleabant, she can divoice herself by 
the simple process of placing a betel-nut under her hiisband^s pillow 
and walking off Of late years however, this license has been 
somewhat restricted, and a divoice cannot now be effected in so 
simple a manner , widows are allowed toremany. In fact a Newar-^in 
is never a widow, as the bael-fiuit to which she was fiist mariitd 
IS piesumed to be always in existence Adultery is but lightly 
punished among the Newais The woman is divorced and her 
partner in guilt has to make good the money expended by the 
husband on the mairiage or failing this, he is imprisoned 

The Newais bum their dead and widows may, if they please 
immolate themselves as Satis but it is veiy seldom that they avail 
themselves of this privilege 

The laws of inheutance are not the same in Nepal as throughout 
Hindustan The eldest son obtains the* largest portion of the 
propel ty of his deceased father, but provision is made for the 
younger children and widow or widows 

As the shrines in Nepal aie estimated at the modest number of 
2,733, it may be naturally ^supposed that the religions festivals are 
somewhat numerous To a stranger indeed they seem to be never 
ending and the marvel is when the neople find time to earn their 
livelihood. A few will be named here 

1 The Maet Chander Jatra in honor of the guard m duty of 
Nepal. The God’s temple and image are at the village of Bagmatu 
On the Ist of Bysak the idol is worshipped with holy water and the 
sword of the king is presented to it, the image is then taken to 
Patan, mounted on a laige car, in which is placed a shrine orna- 
mented with carvings, Over-greens, flowers, &c The progress 
lasts for several days, generally a week, as there are regular stages 
fit each of which the image halts for a dav and it^ atfAndanfc 
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fed at the expense of the neighbourhood The image remains at 

Patan for a month, and then on an auspicious day it is sent back 

to Bagm-atu 

2 B jjiii Jatia- on the Sid of Eysalc Bajin was ori- 

gmally a goddess of the Buddhist'?, but is now wx>i shipped by 

Hindus as well* 

3 Sitta Jabra takes place on 20th'i Jetb, on the banks of 
Tishuniuti, between Katlimand+i and Sambhunath Attei feasting, 
the people divide into two paities and have a match at stone 
thiowing 

4 Gatheii Mogol or Guy Fawkes of Nepal 

5, Bciura J itra — takes place twice a year on the 8th of Siavaa 
and 13th of Bhadia The Boosei oi pnests go about from house to 
house, and receive a handful of uce oi giam at each, to commemorate 
their mendicant ancestois 

6 Rakht Piirmma takes place on the last day of Siavan, and 
IS observed both by Hindus and Buddhists — the foimer tie an orna- 
mental thiead on the wnsts of all their followeis and in letuin 
receive pi esents — while the lafcfcei bathe in, sacred stieama to visit 
their temples 

7. Nag Panchami on the 5^tli of Siavan is the anniversarj of a 
great stiuggle betNveen a former Nag and Guru 

8 Janma Asthaini — on the 8th of Bhadia is the birbb-'day of 
Ki ishna.. 

9 Gir Jalson — a puiely Newai festival takes place on. the Isfc 
of Bhadia — in which Newars who have lost members of then 
family by death disguise themselves as cows and dance round the 
palace of the king 

.10 Big J itra takos place on the 2nd Bhadra The danceia on 
tins oce*sion ougnt to be disguised as tigers — ^bemg a lepetition of 
the last festival 

11 India Jatia lasts foi 8 days beginning on.ihe 2ath Bhadra* 

12* Dasahra or Senga, 

13. Dewall 

14? Khicha Peiya— a Newar festival on the l^^th Kartik'— » 
consists ID doing pnja to dogs and on this occasion all the dogs m 
the countiy may be seen with gaiiands of fldwers round then necks 
Theie are also days for doing pii-^ to bullocks, crows and frogs,— 
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what degtadmg ulolatry f This is explained by the Biiddhist belief 
ij) transinigiation of souls into the loweis animals* 

15 BJiai ptiji or Tika — on the I7rb Kaitik every women visits 
her brothel’s home and puts a tika oi maik on his foi^ehead and a 
garland round his neck, and then washes hi^ feet» and ^ives. him 
sweetmeats to eat. In return she leceives a present of naoney, 
clothes and ornaments 

16. Bala Obaburdash orSath^^a takes place on the 4th Aghi,an,-r- 
Triple OT' tills day visit the foiestneai Fashupati and scatter about 
lice, \egetables and sweetmeats 

17 Kartik Purnima — On the Isfe Kaitik many women go to 
Pcishup'iti and lemaia theiejthe whole month fabtuig, on the la'^t day 
(or puinama) of the month they have gieat illumination and bingiwg 
and dancing when the fasi is over. 

18 G.inesh Chauth is held on the 4tth Mag^h — m honor of 
Crouesh the god of wisdom Fasting and worship aie the order 
of the da} 

19 Basnnt or Sripanchonn-^this takes place on the 26th Mdgh 
in honor of Siraswnti, the (goddess of leainine 

20 Ho]] — tokes place on the last day of Falgoon 

2>1 Ma<^h Puinima*' — when N^ewars aie Gamed from the iiver 
aftei bath in ornamented doolies to their temples* 

22 Gho9a Jatra' on the 15bh Chnit — t 1] hoises and ponies 
belonging: to Govt aie assembled on the paiade ground, and laced 
past the king and ofBcials. 


Occupation 

Pncot'i and Brahmans of course are very nnmorons and We 

much inditencQ in a conntiv whc.e there are so many to.nplea and 

.it icMst half the time of the peopte seems to be spent in pnjia and 

!chi,nons holidays 

form another la. Ere olasa of the loomed oommu.i.tv 
fn Nepal astiology must be a profitable pursuit, as no orcat man 

thinks of setting out on a journey, oi miderfaking any business what* 
ever, without having an auspicious d ly ^elected 

BaXiU or medical men aio also numeious la Nepal and all 
femihes of i«v impoifance hive Buds ittiched 

CkfUcal amks and Accounts are peifonncd by Ntwais. Lawyers 
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are not held in much estimation The Mahaiajah la the Court 
appeal, and he delegatea his duty sometimes to the Commaiider- 
in-Chief 

The old savage code of punishments, involving mutiJa-tions, sti^ipes 
&c was abolished by Sn Jung Bahadur on his return from England), 
Tieason, lebellion, deseition in tune of war and other offences 
agains.t the state are punished by death oi. itnpiisopiuent for life ; 
biibeiy a,nd peculation by goveBninent seivanls, by fines, imprisoQ’- 
ment and dismissal ftom, office 

Killing cows and murder are punished bv death, maiming cows, 
and manslaughter, by iniiprisonment for life, and otlien acts of 
violence, by impiisonnA,ent 01 fiiues 

Biahmans and women are never ^^api tally punished The seveiesfe 
punishment for women piobably is mipiisonment for life wUh haidi 
labour and for Ba ah mans the same with degradation fiom caste 

Slavery is one of the institutions of NepaJ Eveiy person cf 
any means hah scvctral slaves la hn hou'^ehold, and the wealthy 
have generally a great niuuber of both sexes It is said that there 
are fiom 20 to ^o.thousand slaves in the couiiitry!. Most of them 
have been, born slaves , but fiee men and women with all their 
families may be sold into slavery as a punishment for certain 
crimes, such as- incest, and some offences against caste In a few 
of the wealthier househoIdK the female slaves are nat allowed to 
leave the house, but in general they enjoy a great deal of free- 
dom in this respect, and the morals of the female slaves are very 
loose in consequence. They are generally employed in domestia 
work, wood-cutting, grass-cutting, and similar labors The puce 
of slaves ranges- for females from Rs 150 to Rs 200, and for males 
fiom Rs 100 to 150 They are usually well treated, and on the 
whole seem quite contented and happy Should a slave have a 
child by her master, she can claim her freedom. 

All the trade and manufactures of the country may be said* to be 
in the hands of the Newais and a few foreigners like the Kashmiris 
and the Iiakis who have been settled ,atj Kathmandu for genera- 
tions There is a community of about 5,000 Nepalese establishedi 
at Lassa — where theie is a Nepalese Vakzl (Con^ViX or Reside nt)* 
and these, who ate chiefly Newars, carry 011 the trade between. 
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Nepal ani Tibe-t Most traders, in corn, oil, salt,, tobacco, confec- 
tionery an<(i oth*er articles oi domes-tic consmnptioni are Newars* 

The manufactures of the coun^try are few consisting chiefly 
of cotton and coarse woollen cloth, a peculiar kind of paper 
(made from the inner baik of several species of trees) bells, 
biass and iron pots_^ ornaments of silver and gold and coarse 
earthen ware All the mechanics of the country are Newais, 
except a few workmen from the plains of India, employed by the 
Government in tile public workshops and arsenals 

The great bulk of the population is employed m ag-ri culture, 
as almost every family holds a small piece of ground The soil 
of the valley cannot be said to be good, but the inhabitants cei- 
tainly make the most of tt. Every available scrap of ground is 
cultivated, the hill sides being terraced wherever water can be 
obtained for irrigation* 

Indian corn and rice are the chief crops in the hot weather 
and in the cold weather, wheat, garlic, radishes,, red pepper, ginger^ 
potatoes, , and gram^ Most lands yield their crops every year, 
and from some even three crops are obtained The woik of 
cultivation is done almost entirely by hand — though of late years 
the plough is being used more extensively The women do most 
of the work in the fields 

There are few cattle in the valley, a« there is no grazing ground 
except at the foot of the ImIIs Buffaloes, sheep, and goats 
foi food are all imported Wl%at few there are in the 
valley are of inferior breed Ducks and fowls are plentiful and of 
good qualiity 

The military art of couise has great attention bestowed 
on it by the Government. 

In fact, most of the revenue of the country is wasted at soldiei- 
?ng and tn manufacturing many useless rifles and cannons Tfie 
actual standing army consists of 16,000 men These are divided 
intp 26 regiments of from 500 to 600 men each. 

The regiments are formed on the Biitish model and are drilled 
with English words, of command, or at least what are supposed to 
be such These are officered much in the same way as the English 
army There is however, no regular S) stem, of promotiua— all 
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appointarents being renewed annually, and grey baired helm-ets 
aie often to be seen with some beardless colonels In fact all the 
higher ranks are filled up by the sons and relatives of the 
Maharajah 

The revenue of Nepal is over a crore*“The income from 
Terai is growing annually — it is derived from landtax^ custom duties 
of the province of the salt*, forest, and various great monopolies 
No good roads are to be found iii the valley including the 
new town, 

K P. GUPTA. 
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MUTUAL FORBEARANCE 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear. 

And something, every day ths3^ live^ 

To pity and perhaps forgtVe 
But if infirmities that fall 
In common to the lot of 
A blemish, or a sense impaired — ^ 

Are Climes so little to be spared, 

Then farewell all that must Create 
The Comfort of the wedded state ^ 
Instead of harmony, *tls jar. 

And tumult, and intestine war. 

The love that Cheers life’s latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age. 
Preserved by virtue from declension 
Becomes not weary by attention , 

But lives, when that exterior grace 
Which first inspired the fiame decays. 
’Tis gentle, delicate, and kir d. 

To faults compassionate or blind. 

And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure , 

But angry, coarse, and harsh expression 
Shows love to be a mere profession , 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 

Or soon expels him if it is. 


COWPER. 
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Mtmaiaya Darsana hy Tara Kumar Knviratna — Printed at the 
JayanH Press, 2^ Pataldanga Street — puhhshed by Jnan Chandta 
Ckowdhury 

The second edition of this book has just made its appearance^ 
considerably improved in size and shape 

The original Sanskrit slohas have this time been printed m 
Dehiagrt characters, A considerable number of new slohas have 
also been added which have nearly trebled its volume These slohas 
were suggested to the author at his second visit to the mighty 
Himalayas The poetry and the subhme thoughts which they 
give expression to, speak for themselves There is to be noticed 
in the book a halo of sublimity and deep reverence for the Maker 
of all whose presence is felt in every manifestation of nature* 


Talks on Health — by Mrs Brander — printed at the M E Press ^ 
Mount Road, Madras — puhhshed hy the Christian Literature 
Society for India, London, and Madras, 

This IS a short book on Sanitation in the form of ix lectures 
addressed to the young house-wives of India The subjects of the 
lectures are very judiciously selected The first 5 lectures give 
a short anatomy of the main organs of the body The V and VI 
lectures briefly explains the Physiology of Digestion and circula** 
tion with some important practical suggestions for the improve- 
ment of both. The other lectures deal with — -Exercise and Rest, 
Cleanliness, Sanitation of towns and villages. Water-supply, and 
Food supply, &c., &c , &c. 

The book will make a very nice and interesting text^book for 
young boys and girls. 
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PfachcalMedictm-^fehf%aryigo4.--editedhY Ram Nafayan, L MS 
{Puny ah medical service, retired')— printed and published by the 
Medico Scientific Piess^ Delhi 

This IS a very useful luonthly medical journal. The number 
under review contains a few interesting articles contributed by 
qualified medical men. ' Urine analysis in a nut-shell ’ by B K 
Mitra, L M S , will, we think, be of service to his brethren in the 
profession The Practical Medicine has one important feature to 
commend itself to the public — the medical profession specially — 
it proposes to make valuable extracts fiom the world^s medical 
literature and to note in a collective form the new discoveries and 
the latest advances in the science of medicine. If tins is done 
regularly we venture to think, the peiiodical will remove a distinct 
want and will be patronized by the medical profession and the 
educated community who have a taste for the science. 


England — hy J Nelson Fraser, M A , Professor of English Liteia- 
ture, Deccan College, Poona — published by the Chiistian Liteia- 
iure Society for India, London and Madras — printed at the, M E, 
Press, Madras, 


The object of the author of this nice book is to place before 
the educated Indian Reader, in an abridged form, an account of 
English Society in the present day The want of a book which 
deals exclusively with the subject of English Life has been felt 


for a long time by English-speaking Indians who very naturally 
desire to have up-to date information on the subject from an 
English writer instead of gathering it imperfectly at second hand 
from Novels, News papers, &c., &c , &c An acquaintance with 
the modes of life of the ruling nation with whom the Indians 


come in contact in their daily intercourse and a knowledge of the 
mam institutions of the mother country of the rulers, are, we think 
very essential, Mr Fraser's book will undoubtedly be a reliable 
treatise on the subject and he has succeeded in placing before his 
readers an impartial review of the various aspects of English life 
in a very condensed form. ^ 


The language is simple and 
spared no pains to make his work 
Nothing worth knowing has been 


dignified and the author has 
interesting and worth perusal, 
omitted from the book. The 
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punting IS very g<^od and the price in consideiation of its impoit-^ 
ance is mere trifle We hope, it will comiBarid a large sale 
ere long. 


Asni—by Nrtsmgha Prasad Mttra — printed at the “ NationaV^ 
PHss^ 24 Kaltdas Singkee^s Lane, Calcutta 

This IS a collection of fine short poems, lamenting the death of 
the poet Hem Chandra Ranerjee — the celebiated anthor of Bnttce^ 
Sanhar, The deceased was undoubtedly one of the most splendid 
luminaries irr the poetic horizon of BengaU The author has ven- 
tured to present himself before the public gaze with a very praise- 
worthy object in view — that of helping the family of the late 
lamented poet (who fell upon evil days'^dn the lattei part of his 
life) with the jiroceeds acermng from the sale of th-is booklet 

Ab a tribute of respect to the memory of the late lamented 
poet, we ventuie to think, the public will receive it in the spnit in 
which it IS written^ 


Report of the Society for the Protection of Children in India— Secie^ 
tary^ Rev Am B Summers, ij6, DJhar mtola Sheet, Calcutta 
We have much pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a 
statement just published concerning the work of this Society from 
Its energetic secretary, the Rev A E S^i nmers. Its object — “ to 
ptevent the public and private wrongs of childien and the coiiup- 
tion of their morals’^ — is worthy of all piaise and theie could not 
have been a better way oP ameliorating the condrtion of a large 
part of the lowei strata of the people* 

The Society has already enlisted the sympathy and heaity 
co-operation of a large number of public-spiuted and influential 
gentlemen all over Ihdia We have no hesitation in saving that 
it has supplted'a long-felt want m thi’s country, where the number 
of poor and destitute children unable to take care of themselves 
and without any one to look after them, is veiy large indeed^ the 
extieme poverty of the inhabitants being mainly responsible for 
this state of things There is extensive scope for the beneficenl 
activity of the Society and from the report before us, we are glad 
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to find that it is unsparing in the fulfilment of its duty The 
Society however is in need of fuuds to widen the sphere of its 
activity and we hope the generous public will lend their support to 
the noble efforts of the promoters of the Society with all their heart 


Mardless^s kam charf^ — showing the leaves admissible to Govern- 
ment officers and servants of all services, clas^ses and grades with 
a symopsis of general leave Rules — published by C. Ravenshazve, 
Mcleod Street, Calcutta 

The chart is an abridgement of the important portions of the 
author^ ‘Government leaves' for every-day-use and ready reference 
It will, we think, be very convenient to government officials con- 
cerned to have it hung up before them on the wall Just a look at 
It will refresh the memory and save much time and trouble 


Pocket Dianes — by Messrs, Hoe & Co, 5, Sirmgers St , Madras 
Last year we had occasion to say a few words on the cheap- 
ness, the portable form, and the nice get-up of the diaries of this 
well-known firm This year we are glad to notice a further 
improvement in several directions, while the price remains the 
same It contains the most valuable and up-to-date information 
on all subjects of everyday importance The diaries will not 
compare unfavourably with the imported ones of the same value. 


Amnta Madna — by Amnta Lai Bosu^ Manager, Star Theatre 
■ — published by Guru Das Chatterjee — printed at the Kalika 
Press — /T* Nundo Kumar Ckowdhury's Seoond Lane 

The book contains a collection of poems by the famous 
author, actor and manager of the Star Theatre As a poet ana 
fiction zv’rt ter author's wit and ability are too well-known tc 

require any fiesh notice So fai as we have been able to look into 
the book, wc are of opinion that the pieces will undoubtedly main 
tain the Cl edit of the author which he has so long enjoyed in thii« 
direction. 
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Stsupal Budha of Maghco m Bengali verse — Part i (Cantos i & 2) 

JVodzn C/mndra Pas, M A. B L , of the Provincial Civil 
Service-printed ai the CoUon Press, ^5, BenmPola Lane^ 
Calcutta, 

This IS a tfanslatnon into g-ood readable Bengali verse of the 
1st two Cantos of the famous Sanskrit uork, Magha^^s Sisupali 
Badha so much admired by the students of Sanskrit literature, 
Magha belonged to an age when the decline of Sanskrit poetry 
had already commenced — when a coldi and clear-cut artificial spirit 
from which the vital spark had fled and a laboured ornate style 
haJ supplanted that genial sympathy for Nature in all her forms 
and the sweet, graceful and animated style whrch characterised! 
the age of Kalidasa^ Consideiing the nature of the task, whiclii 
the author had taken upon himself and the difficulties that he in 
the way of a verse translator^ we can fauly say that the produc- 
tion IS a creditable one and that it speaks volumes in favour of the 
author’s eru iition^ rich vocabulary and nice perception of artistic 
beauty in thought and language The book will, no doubt, give m 
very good idea of Magha^s poem to those to whom the original is. 
a sealed book. 


Hints on English Pronunciation^ — hy AhduX Karim, B, A — Pnntedi 
at the Baptist Mission P'iess — Published hy A K Roy & Co, 

The author has made a distinct move in the right direction 
We have very few books on this important subject for our bo>s 
in schools, where it does not receive the consideration it 
deserves The University Examinations being all written, the 
students do not pay proper attention to the correct pronunciation 
of English words In after-life they feel the consequence They 
find It very difficult to talk with Englishmen or to readily under- 
stand when the language is correctly spoken to them. We are, 
howevei, bound to confess that all Englishmen do not pronounce 
the .words of the language in the same way We think this book 
will be of use to the students of English literature Inspite of 
the slight inaccuracies (which unavoidably cieep into the firot 
edition of a book like thi'^) we are of opinion that the book 
reflects credit upon its author 
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Tara Bat — dyxDigendra Lai Roy — printed by G, C Basu & Co 
at the Bose press, 6s, Baehu Chatterjee's Street 
This ts a play written for the stage. The plot has been taken 
from Tod*s Rajasthan In minor points the author has deviated 
from history and we think he has every right to do so, especially 
when he is writing a play for the stage. He has very aptly intro- 
duced a few new characters into the play which do not at all in- 
teifere with the mam incidents of history but make the piece 
interesting and well-adapted to the stage We have very little to 
add about the merits of the piece as the author is well-known in 
the field of Bengali literature It is enough to say that the present 
work IS a successful performance — the characters are ably depicted 


Forty Years — hy Chundt Charan Sen^ printed and puhltshed by 
Ramammohun De at Bie*' Bengal Press/* ly Madan M lira's 
Bane 

This IS k free translation mto Bengali of the little novel by the 
famous Russian authors Count Toistoy and Nucholas Choslomarf 
An English translation of the above has been published m many 
of the well-known weeklies of Great Britain 

Unlike other novels, the story is instructive and full of moral 
instruction from begining to end. 

The original authors under the guise of story-tellers, have very 
skilfully discussed the result of placing implicit faith in the exis- 
tence of God* — the punishment of sin — the atonement of sm and 
such other highly metaphysical subjects It goes without saying 
that the present compilation is a valuable addition to the Bengali 
literature as a record of foreign thoughts on important moral and 
religious topics The language is clear and graceful and the trans- 
lator seems to have spared no pains to keep up, as far as possible^ 
the beauty of thought and expression of the original m his trans- 
lation We are very glad to recommend the book to the notice 
of the reading public, who, we venture to think, will not fail to 
appreciate the value of such an important book 
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THE CONSUMPTION QUESTION IN FRANCE. 

Is Consumption curable ? Yes, reply the majority of French 
physicians, though the cure is, howevei, as slow a process as the 
contraction of the disease The public authorities of the capital 
have at last taken action, thanks to M Combes the Premiei, who is 
resolved to combat and conquer the dreadful disease Three of the 
principal Pans hospitals have been specially re-organised for the 
reception of tubeiculous patients only So long as patients aie 
treated m inixed hospitals, there is no chance of a cure, isolation 
being imperative This is the conclusion aruved at, both by public 
and municipal bodies Excellent work is also being done by the 
Puis Municipality which* has taken up the seiious question of 
tuberculosis , having put its hand to the plough the Council has no 
intention to go or look back “Forward’^ is its motto The Muni-’ 
cipal Council agrees with Professor Grancher, that ^‘tuberculosis is 
the most curable of chronic maladies’*, the icmedy is found and 
defined It is at the school and at the domicile that the enemy 
must, and will be attacked Figures attest that the scourge afflicts 
more than one-third of the population of Pans, besides killing off 
one-sixth of the inhabitants. No epidemic in the country except 
cholera of 1832 at Pans has surpassed tuberculosis in fatal 
results The Municipality proposes to combat the evil at the hospi- 
tal by caring for the patient, protecting the personnel, and assisting 
the affected at their own homes Quite half a million of Pausians 
reside m ovesrcrowded dwellings, fatal alike to health and moiahty, 
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SIX niembei^ of a family ucciip>ing but two miserable tooms And 
what looms ? Too fiequently mere closets, devoid of light, deprived 
of aeration, too often humid, in a word the natuial breeding-grounds 
ol disease germs 

If it is found impossible to cure tuberculosis, it is at least desirable 
that an effort be made to prevent its being produced, that will spare 
futiiie generations the decimation that ours experience The 
school being a fruitful source of contagion, it is all the more import- 
ant that children should be instructed all about the danger that 
may result from the impioper habit of expectoration Spitting 
ib forbidden in Fans omnibuses and trams, this rule ought 
to be extended to cabs, steamboats and railways, managers of public 
schools and teachers ought to impress on the pupils the strict obser- 
vance of hygienic lules Why could not official medical attend 
ants be instructed to give public conferences on Sanitation? Parents 
ought certainly to assist in these efforts for the betterment of health 
Fuitber, all dispensaries, whether public or private, ought to be in- 
formed of any case of suspected tubeiculosis among children, and 
urge immediate relief accordingly It is at the commencement — 
at its first stage that pthisis can be stopped, the bacillus is destroy- 
ed, and the tubercle, instead of ulcreating, becomes haid , in other 
words, the tenible disease is conquered 

Much has been done in France in the direction indicated above 
by the establishment of municipal school dispensaries There are 
also several others, founded by private efforts, independent of 
those organised by the Municipalities * They are all urged to 
extend their good work so as to “ prevent,^' as well as cure, 
tubeiculosis It IS recommended that they should serve out 
liberally Codliver oil and Creosote, and provide for every dis- 
pensary supplies of medicaments from the Cential Pharmacy, and 
so secure their being of fiist quality and at wholesale prices It 
IS also strongly urged that they should obtain healthy and cheap 
milk for all childien Another form of precaution is to make sure 
that the teachers are not phthisical themselves So gieat indeed 
IS the number of teachers of both sexes of the primary schools in 
Parts, suffering fiom tuberculosis, that no candidate for the two 
Normal or Tiaming Colleges of Pans will now be admitted until 
first medically examined by an official physician. Consumptives 
lea ‘ters are pensioned off and sent to special asylums. All places 
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of education aie frequentl> ind thoroughly disinfected So much 
for precautions in Fiench Schools 

Domiciliary precautions aie no less praise-worthy as will be 
been The Municipal Council of Pans distiibutes written instiuc- 
tions, supplies spittoons, disinfects premises, and provides local 
sanitary offices and mayoralties with all needed disinfectants 
In addition to this, the municipality inculcates the fact that tubei- 
culusis IS cuiable, and that it spieads by expectorated matteis , 
It insists on all spittoons being washed out dailv in cold water, 
and that all contaminated linen be scalded for at least five 
minutes However in the eyes of the poor, these excellent pre- 
cautions aie not always very piacticable A better plan consists 
in having “inspection nuises ” attached to the dispensaties, whose 
duty would be to vibit invalids every second day, see that the 
medicaments prescribed have been taken and the doctor^s instruc- 
tions carefully followed, whilst taking care that hygienic measures 
are not neglected This service of inspection muses, ox tjtfifmters- 
SU1 vetllants — foi men do the nursing in France — could well be con- 
trolled by means of weekly or fortnightly repoits Such an expeu- 
ment is well worth tiyiug, especially in the very poorest parts 

Cases could be cited wheie whole families in Fiance have 
become extinct from the results of tubeiculosis All doctois in 
chaige of the dispensaiies are unanimously agreed that among the 
medicaments supplied, the most necessary is a provision of sten- 
hsed milk The latter is to be consumed on the spot, in the 
dispensary even The poor classes aie sold sterilised milk at the 
rate of 2jd the ht^e or pint, being a 1 eduction of 50 per cent, 
on curient prices, in addition to this humane concession, they are 
fuither supplied gratuitously with an apparatus for sterilising the 
milk themselves In the case of poor people having no fires, the 
Municipal Council of Pans provides for this, by accoiding a 
subsidy of £^,000 to a company of dairymen who in letiirn sup- 
ply genuine milk and which has been stenlised in advance The 
following IS even considered a still more practical plan , that of 
distributing medicated miik as a fortif>ing aliment, for the loss of 
strength, and the absence of effective nutrition are the two great 
evils to be combated All persons who lose one third of their 
weight, are m danger of imminent death obscives Doctor Seatlles, 
The same eminent Fiench physician further remaiks that to-dav 
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doctors have nothing to prescribe but Cod liver oil and Glycerine 
He advocates the milk treatment, urging one quart daily of 
genuine milk as a powerful recuperative adjunct The next im- 
portant point IS, to see that the patient takes that quantity 
every day. The same medical gentleman prescribes one pint 
of medicated milk, either iodurated,glycenned, or phosphated, &c , 
by the chemist, that would prevent the milk from being consumed 
by non-invahds, he also stiongly recommends the preparation of 
meat powder, lentil, pea, and oaten meals It is the progressive 
inanition, the wasting away, which constitutes the grave dangers 
that threaten the disease , hence, make sure to supply the 
equivalent of the loss by fiiinishing medicated nourishment in 
packets at the pharmacies To cure those suffering from con 
sumption, we must nourish them , to do this, it is essential that we 
should place at their disposal gratuitously such medicaments as 
they cannot afford to buy 

So very determined is the Municipal Council of Pans, and other 
interested bodies to crush tuberculosis to the best of their ability, 
and to drive it out of schools and homes, that nearly ten millions 
of francs are about to be expended to fight the plague to the bitter 
end effectively — however expensive the struggle^ may be The 
municipality if necessary, will levy a special “tuberculosis tax’^ one 
farthing on the assessed property of the city would yield the 
necessary sum The municipality could also claim ^ larger portion 
of the tax levied on the bettings at race courses in the suburbs 
Small hospitals could be ejected, having 2,000 beds, to isolate 
patients, where all modern medical appliances would be introduced. 
This organisation would supersede the cumbrous and disparted 
plans of relief now in operation in some places, and while present- 
ing few dangers would in minimising the disease, reduce to a con- 
siderable extent the cost of combating the insidious enemy As 
will be seen, the local authorities are doing all that lies in their 
power to prevent the spread of tuberculosis at home The good 
example which France has set — and of which she has every reasom 
to feel proud of— is well worth following by other countries It is 
by uniting together, and working in harmony that nations can 
achieve victory — the exteimination of consumption 


E C. 
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THE VEDIC RELIGION 
VIIL 

ThhVedic Period. 

The expression ** Vedic Period/' as pointed out before, means 
logically the period comprised between the time when in their 
search after God, to the question of questions, who and where was 
He, the first answer given by our Aryan forefathers was that 
was ^ Dyauspita* the sky above— the blue vault with the smi, 
moon and all other shining bodies m it and that when this answer 
being worked out — driven to its logical consequences, was found 
insufficient to satisfy the growing intelligence and experience of 
the Rtshis and a further search in a different direction became 
inevitable This, however, is not the meaning that is ordinarily 
attached to it. Popularly the “Vedic period ” is supposed to have 
begun when the oldest Rtks of the Rtgved Samhita were composed. 
It IS in this popular sense that the expression will be used in the 
present chapter. 

The number of years comprised In this period must have been 
very great This is clear from the change in the language and 
thoughts in the oldest and in the most recent hymns But on this 
point no definite answer is possible. To say that it comprised 
500 years as Max Muller has done or l,coo years as some equally 
competent scholars think, would not be even one of those guesses 
In which we argue from analogy. For no analogous fact is known 
to us 

On one point, however, the hymns give us very fairly accurate 
information. There can be very little doubt that most of the 
hymns comprised in the Rigved Samhita were composed when the 
Rishis were still living in the lands of the Sapta-Smd/tu — the 
Punjab and the eastern Afganistan Outside India the most 
distant places mentioned are the Mujavan hill and the land 
through which the Oxus (the Yakshu, VII i8 19,) flows The 
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Miijavan hill, as stated before, is on this side of Balhik — modem 
Bactna and the land of the Yakshu mentioned in the Rigveda is 
piobdbly Bactiia itself [The people of Bactna were called by the 
Iranians the Bagdkts It is cuiious that we have a large popula- 
tion of this name in western Bengal and in Orissa (m Oiissa 
known as Raghutis)] To the east the Rishis had haidly come as 
far as the Ganges In the whole of the Rigveda that great river 
has only been twice mentioned — of which once only in an indirect 
way The Rishis in desciibing the Sindhu (the Indus) and the 
other rivers of the Punjibhave displayed much poetical thoughts 
and considerable enthusiasm Kad the Aiyan settlement dining 
the Vedic penod extended as far as the Ganges, there can be no 
doubt, that something similar to this would have been found in 
cc.^ji||cction with that great river also We do not meet with anv 
such thing in the Rigveda 

In the 53rd hymn of the thud mandal mention is made of the 
KiLatas — a low aboriginal tribe with whom Bisvamitia and the 
members of his family came in contact 

What do your cows do among the Ezkafas? They give no 
milk to be pouied on the Soma or to be used in the Gharma cere- 
mony Give to us the wealth of the Promogandf^ — give us, O 
Maghavan, the wealth of the low tribe” III 1^3 14 

The Mahabhiiat speaks of a place of the same name situated 
somewhere in Magadha (modern Bihar) Putting these two pieces 
of information together Weber decided that before the Vcdic 
ptnod ended, the Rishis had advanced as far as Magadha I would 
venture to say that this conclusion is not warrantable The 
same hymn that refer to the Ktkatas tells us that its composer was 
the family priest of Sudas and of the Bharatas Now it 
was in the land of the Sapta-Smdhus that the pious Trutsu King 
Sudas reigned and came out victorious in the battle with the 
Kings of the ten different tribes who had united against him 
It was also here that compelled by the jealousy of Vasistha and 
his sons, Bisvamitra had to leave the Court of Sudas and go over 
to the Bharatas It is extremely improbable that before they had 
even peacefully settled m the Panjab, the Rishis would come in 
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contact with the people of South Bihai. The KzLitas mentioned 
in III 53 14, must be different fiom the people of the same 
name in Magadha. It is true that the Reimayan mentions a 
Bisvamitra living somewheie in Magadha — probably near the 
modern Cit> of Buxar but the same epic makes Sudas king of 
Ajodhya (modern Oude) and Vasistha his family priest The two 
great epics of Ancient India — the Mahabharat and the Ramayan 
in the form in which we now find them, are comparatively lecent 
productions and it would be extremely unsafe to call in their help 
for the purpose of ascertaining a fact that occurred duiing the 
Vedic period 

By the time the earliest hymns of the Rigveda were composed ^ 
the oldest deities — Dyaus^ Vatuna and Aditi — have lost then 
former supremacy Indta became the supreme god of the pelted 
and next to him was the fire-god Agm The mode of worship had 
lost its primitive simplicity and a form of sacrifice by means of 
claiified butter and fermented soma-juice^ of a veiy complex 
charactei and perfoimed by a number of priests vvoiking together, 
had taken its place (Baith) 

Before beginning with the subject matter of this period I think 
it necessary to explain the method I intend to follow In dealing 
with the Vedic religion one should be paiticularly on his guard not 
to philosophise too much, especially if he wishes to convince the 
Indian reader^ Rightly or wrongly and I fear to some extent at 
least, lightly the Indian public are of opinion that what is gener- 
ally described as the Vedic leligion is not exactly what is to be 
gathered from the hymns composed by the Rishis but rather what 
each writer fancies it to be They very properly do not care much 
to know what a wntei has to say on the subject, but would like, 
if possible, to know what the Rishis themselves had said It is 
therefore necessary that every remark made and every opinion 
expressed about Vedic religion should be supported by quotations 
from the hymns themselves. I would go even a step further I 
think as far as possible the Rishis should be allowed to speak foi 
themselves The Rigveda, however, is a very bulky book It 
contains more than one thousand hymns To let my leadeis have 
anything like an adequate idea of the religious thoughts and 
beliefs contained in it, I shall have to put before them large and 
numerous extiacts fiom it. Unfortunately most of the hymns do 
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not at first excite tniich interest It is only when they have been 
studied with sufficient patience and care, and thought about, over 
and over, that the eterriil truths relating to some of the highest 
problems of human life, hidden in them gradually reveal them- 
selves What then happens is something like what the Vedic 
Rtshis experienced in generating fire by the friction of two pieces 
of wood they believed, lay hidden or asleep in the sacri- 

ficial wood. But by taking two pieces of wood, one softer than 
the other, and moving the harder piece against the softer one, as 
ff the object was to bore it, they succeeded in generating or awa- 
kening the sleeping Agni. At first a very tiny spark was observed 
But if the movement were continued steadily and carefully, sparks 
went on increasing in number and volume and at last both the 
p^es of wood were ignited and the wistful sacnficers were 
delighted with the sight of the most youthful (Yavistha) god 

I shall now take up the most important of the Vedic gods one 
by one Under the head of each of them a number of suktas 
selected from different parts of the collection will first be given 
without any remarks This will enable the readers to form a 
general idea of the nature of the god I shall next explain the 
important characteristics of the god and other important matters 
relating to his worship, supporting and illustrating my remarks, 
as largely as possible, by quotations from the hymns themselves 


A. C SEN. 
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LEAVES FROM THE GOSPEL OF 
SREE RAMA KRISHNA * 

[According to M , a Disciple] 

II 

Steamer-trip with Keshab Chanclia Sen, leadei of the Biakmo movement 

m Bengal 

Chapter L 
\The Master tn Tiance ] 

This day the Goddess of wealth (Lakshmi) will be worshipped 
It IS the full moon after Durga Pooja ^ Friday, 27th October, 1882 
He was seated in his room m the Temple talking with Bijoy 
(Goswamy) and Haralal A gentleman came in and said, “Keshab 
Sen has come , he is on board a steamer which has just come up 
here and is lying at anchor before the ghat 

A short while and Keshab’s disciples came in and bowed down 
before Sree Ramknshna They said. Sir, heie is the steamei 
for you , Keshab Babu is on board and has sent us to you with a 
request that you should get on board and join him You may be 
assured, revered'Sir, that you will enjoy the tup 

It IS just 4 o^clock A boat took the Master to the ship. 
Stepping into the boat he loses all sense consciousness < He is in 
a trance {Samadh%) With him is Bejoy (Goswami) 

M is on board the steamer As the Master’s boat is coming 
up M. looks at the strange unique sight — the picture of this great 
saint with the senses all standing still and motionless, as it were, at 
the Blessed Vision that his soul now enjoys He had got on 
board at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. He was very eager 
to see the meeting between the Master and Keshab and witness the 
joy that was sui^ to spring up at such a meeting He would like 
very much to listen to then conversation. The mind of many a 
young man like M was captured, so to speak, by the saintly 
character of Keshab and by his unnvalled eloquence. Indeed 

* Ramakiishna Kathamiita or the Gospel of Ramakiishna m Bengali 
Part I, price one Rupee, foui annas Part II, in the Press 
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inau> le^anli d him a-> then own flesh and blood and thus gave 
him their heart’s love 

Keshab has received an English education , he is well veised 
in English Philosophy and Literature, In the next place he has 
on different occasions called the woiship of Images by the name 
of ‘Idolatry’ It is certainly ciiiious that such a man looks 
upon Sree Ram Krishna with reveience and admiration and that 
he visits him at the Temple off and on ’ It shall be a most 
interesting thing for M and others to find out the common gioiind 
on which they both meet together The Master indeed holds that 
God IS ‘ without form He is thus at one with Keshab on this 
point , but he also holds that God ts ^ with forms ’ too ! He 
medidates upon God, the Absolute ^Brahma) , at the same time 
he does not neglect to worship with flowers, incense and othei 
offerings, the Images of 'God with forms/ manifestations of the 
Deity, the Gods and Goddesses of the * Hindu Pantheon ’’ What is 
more, he sings and dances before them with the madness that comes 
of the joy of the Lord * The Master unlike an ascetic lies down on a 
bed supported by a bedstead , the cloth that he puts on is red 
bordered , he uses coats and stockings and slippeis * With all this 
he IS not of the woild The signs of him are all like those that 
mark out an ascetic from a householder , hence people call him 
a Paramahamsa On the other hand Keshab holds that God is 
^/ithout forms , he lives the life of a householder in the midst of 
his wife and children , he delivers lectures in English, he bungs 
out a newspaper dealing with religious subjects , he does also 
attend in his own way to worldly affairs 

Chapter II. 

The Master tn Trance 

The boat has come alongside. Everybody longs to see him 
They crowd to the gangwav. Keshab is anxious to see that the 
Master gets on board the steamer In safety It is with great 
difficulty that he gets back into sense-consciousness once more and 
IS thus taken inside the cabin on the upper-deck The state of 
Divine ecstasy {Samadhi) has not left him even now He leans 
on a disciple as he is led into the room He takes his steps 
mechanically, but the mind is fixed on God 

He has now entered the cabin. Keshab and others bow down 
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to him , but what little seiibe-consciousness has been left is begin- 
ning to leave him Within the cabin are a bench, a table and 
a few chans The masiei has been seated on one of the chairs ^ 
Keshab on anothei , Bejoy has, also, taken his seat Other devo- 
tees, most of them Brahmos^ aie also seated — many of them on 
the bale floor The cabin is a small one Many remain standing 
at the door and the viindows and eagerly peep in. 

The Master is now in a trance Absolutely devoid of outer- 
consciousness i Everybody watches his face. Keshab sees that 
many people have come together within the cabin and that the 
Mastei IS in need of more air Bejoy, until lately a foUovier of 
Keshab^ has after the schism become a member of another sect, the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj^ He spoke against Keshab on different 
occasions with leference to his having given away his child- 
daughter in marriage to the young Maharajah of Cooch-Behar m 
opposition to the well known principles recognised by his sect 
Keshab is thus a little unprepared to meet Bijoy whose visit to 
the steamer is most unexpected Keshab leaves his seat 
He will open the windows 

The devotees all look on with fixed eyes. The Master comes 
down from his trance Even now the consciousness of the Divine 
Presence continues to be as intense as before He talks to the 
Mot \er of the Universe in words that are hardly aiticulate ’ Says 
he_, ‘Oh Motheo* ’ why hast thou brought me here ? They aie 
hedged round and are not free • Is it, indeed, possible for me to 
save them out of their prison-house?^ 

Is It that the Master looks upon men of the world as beings 
that are shut up within the prison-house of the world {Samsar)^ 
that can not get out into the free air of God-consciousness, that 
can not so much as see the Light Divine, that in short are bound 
hand and foot by things of the world ? Men of the world can 
indeed see only things within their ^ pifson-house^ and they 
naturally think that the End of life is pleasure (of the senses), and 
attention to worldly affairs. Is it thus that the Master says to 
the Divine Mother, Why hast thou brought me here/ 

There Is Nilmadhab of Ghazipur present at this meeting 
Observing that the Mastei has come back to sense-consciousness, 
he and a BraEmo devotee begin to talk of Potvkafi Baba — the 
great saint of Ghazipore 
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ABrakmo{{o Mabteij. Sir, these gentlemen have Deen fortu- 
nate enough to see Powhatt Baha at Ghazipore The Baba is 
another holy man like your good self 

The Master has not even now got back the power of speech 
The heart is full, he can not speak > He only smiles on the good 
man who talks of the Bctba^ 

Brahmo (to Mastei) Sir, Pawhart Baba has got your photo- 
graph, too, which he has put up in his own room 

The Master smiles again and points to his own body with his 
finger He, at last, in a subdued tone says, ^ A pillow case ’ It 
IS nothing but a pillow case 

Chapter III 

\One God tvith names different^ 

‘The pillow and the pillow-case — the Soul and the body Does 
the Master say that the body alone dies and the soul dies 
not, that the photograph is of the body which will not last 
for ever Does he, for this reason, say • Let us not set a very 
high value on a photograph which is of the body , let us lather 
worship Him who is the Ruler of the soul within? 

The Master went on — But there is one thing to be borne m 
mind The heart of the devotee is the Temple of the Lord. It 
is indeed a fact that the Lord is more or less manifest in all things 
But He IS manifest in a special sense within the heart of the 
devotee (Bhakta) Thus a Zemindar can be met at any of the 
houses of which he is the Lord Still people would say, the 
Zeminder may be usually seen in a particular drawing-room The 
devotee is the Lord's drawing-room If one wants to meet the 
Lord, one should seek an audience m this Drawing-Room 

Impersonal, and Personal 
God of the fnam, ike Yogi, and the Bhakta,'] 

“ The same Being whom the VedanUsts cal! Brahma (the 
Absolute) IS called Atman (Universal Soul) by the Yogis, and 
Bhagavan (God Personal with Divine Attiibutes) by the Devotees 
or God-lovers (Bhaktas) 

“The Brahmin in his various relations to others is one and the 
same person. When his duty to worship the Lord he is called the 
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priest If the same man is employed in the kitchen he is called a 
cook 

“The Vedantists who seek to realize God the Absolute reasonsj 
saying Not this> Not this ^ ^ the Absolute is not this, not that, 
not any finite object, not the individual soul or the external world- 
W hen, as the effect of this kind of reasoning the mind is not 
moved by desires, when, in fact, the conditioned mind goes 
out of sight, then it is that one can attain ‘ True Knowledge ® 
{Brahma Gnan) , then is it that one’s soul gets into a Trance Such 
a man realizes God, the Absolute, to be the only Reality, and the 
Phenomenal Universe to be consequently unreal He realizes 
that Names and Forms applied to finite objects are like dreams , 
that God, the Absolute, can not be described by words , indeed 
that one can not so much as say that God is a Person ’ 

Thus the Vedantists The Devotees or Lovers of God 
(Bhaktas) on the other hand think and feel a little differently 
Unlike the Vetantists, they look upon the ' waking state ^ as a 
real state and upon the external world as real and not like dreams 
They, also, believe in the reality of Names and Forms They, 
say that the objects before us of the Universe are the works of 
God , who IS a Personal God and is possessed of many attributes 
The starry heavens, the Sun, the Moon , the mountains, the sea , 
men, birds and beasts , all ate His glorious works He is the rich 
man and these are His riches. He is both within and without. 
The most advanced among the dovotees further say that it is He 
who has become manifest before us as the Human Soul and the 
Eosternal Warld^3.s in fact all the twenty-four categoT%eb men- 
tioned by the philosopher. The Devotee unlike the Vedantist 
does not want to be the same as sugar itself, he would rather have 
a taste of it (Laughter) 

“ Do you know how the devotee actually thinks and feels ? 
He says, O Lord ^ Thou art the Master, myself am thy servant , 
Thou art my Mother and I thy child , or again, Thou art my Child 
and ! thy father, or Thy mother Or thus , “Thou art the Whole 
and I thy part The dovotee will not say, * I am God (Brahma) * 

“ The Yogi (the Aspirant who seeks to be joined to God) wants 
also to realize the Universal Soul {Atman) His object is to 
bring into communion the finite soul with the Universal Soul He 
tries, fitst, to put together hi& mind lyn^g scattered, so to speak, ui 
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the act of running after the world of the senses , he then seeks 
to hx his mind on the Universal Soul Hence he feels the necessity 
of meditating on Hun in solitude on a seat which causes no dis- 
traction 

But it IS one and the same Substance^ The diffeience is 
cnly as to the names. It is the same Being whom man calls by 
the name of the Absolute (Brahma), the Soul of the Universe 
(Atman), or God Personal with Divine Attributes (Bhagaba?i) The 
first IS the name applied by the Vedantist philosopher, the second 
by the Unionist (Yogi) and the third by the Devotees oi God» 
lovers (Bhaktris) 


Chapter IV 

The Reconciiation of the Sac'ked Books — The Vedas and the 
Tantras — God the Absolute, and God as Oeat 07 , Fresatver and 
Destfoyer 

The steamer has already left and is on its way back to Calcutta 
Many are those that look on Sii Ramknshna with eyes that do 
not move but drink the nectar of the living words that drop from 
his hallowed lips ’ They can not feel that the steamer is in motion 
The Temple-garden of Kali is left behind The eye can no longer 
see the picture of that beautiful Temple. Beneath are the sacred 
wateis that reflect the blue firmament above But the murmurs 
of the waves with crests of foam, into which they are broken as 
the steamer passed cleaving along, are lost on the ears of the 
devotees The magic of the blessed vision before them has thrown 
a charm over them all Before them is a wonderful Being, a God- 
in-Man and a Man-in-God, with smiles playing on his sweet face 
filled with the joy of the Loid, with eyes the beauty of which was 
enhanced by the collyrium of Divine Love They look charmed 
as it were on one who has given up the world and its pleasures — on 
one intoxicated with the love of the Lord — on one who looks not 
for any thing in the world except the Lord f 
The conversation went on 

Sir Ramknshna According to Vedanta Philosophy as under- 
stood by Sankara God the Absolute, (Brahmo) is the only 
Reality , and the world before us is unreal Thus God personal 


* Substance — “ Substantia ” — Spinoza 
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(Sakti oi Kah)'^who manifests Himself to us as the Creator^ 
Pieserver and Destoyei is not a Realit> in the sense in which God, 
the Absolute, is Real 

It IS impossible to go beyond the juiisdiction of God 
Personal (SaktO, however one may reason ‘ Not this’ ‘ Not this « 
unless indeed stripped of one’s sensuous nature one’s soul is made 
one with the Qnconditoned God, in that ecstatic mood, ‘blessed 
and serene/ called Trance or Bamadht When >ou say I am medi- 
tating upon God, even then, you are going about within that 
jurisdiction O, you can not shake yourself free from the idea of 
a personal God possessed of Attributies 

“Thus God the Absolute, and God Omnipotent and Petsonal are 
the same, A belief in the one tmohes a belief in the other Thus 
fire can not be thought of apart fiom its burning power. Nor can 
its burning power be thought of apart fiom the file Again, the 
Sun’s rays can not be thought of apart from the Sun , nor can 
the Sun be thought of apart from its rays 

“What soit of milk is it ? Well, people sa> it is a whitish sort 
of thing Now you can not think of the milky whiteness apart 
from the milk , noi can you think of the milk apart fiom its milky 
whiteness 

“Thus God, the Absolute, can not be thought of apait from the 
idea of ‘God with Attiibutes’ or God Petsonal nd vice ve^sa The 
The Unconditioned, the Absolute, the Noumenon^ the Substance 
on the one hand and the conditioned, the Relative, the Phenomena — ■ 
the Attributes, on the other hand, are conelatives, the one cannot 
be thought of apart from the othei 

“God Peisonal with Attiibutes, the Piimal Divine Energy, as 
we conceive that Being to be, creates, preset ves and destlo^s The 
sacied books, the Tantras, call that Being by the name of Kah ot 
Sakti, the Mother of the Universe 

“Thus God personal {Kah) and God Impersonal are one and 
the same Substance I call that Being the Absolute or Uncondi- 
tioned when I cannot think of Him as Active or creating, pre- 
serving Of destroying I call that Being personal and possessed 
of Attributes when I think of him as Active — Creating, Pieserving 
Destroying 

“ The Being is the same , only the names are different nndei 
different aspects Thus the same subtance expressed in different 
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language'? is called /ai^ watet and pa.m A tank may have four 
glmiB (landing places with steps) The Hindus drink at one 
glmt y they call it Jala ^ Mahomedans drink at Rn other g/iat , they 
call xtpanz The English who drink at a third call it water 

'‘God IS one, only the names are different Some call him by 
the name of Allah , some, God , some, Brahma , others, Kali , others 
again, Ram, Han, Jesus, Durga 


[God Personal The Mother and Creatton ] 


Keshab (smiling) Do say it once more, Revered Sir, in what 
waj s Kali, the Mothei of the Universe, makes Herself manifest 
in this world of Her sports. 

Sn Ramkrishna (smiling) Oh i The Mothei sports with the 
woi Id, Her play-thing, under various aspects and various names 
Now she is the Goddess Unconditioned, Absolute, Formless 
(Mahakali) Now the Eveilasting as distinguibhed from Her woiks 
(Nitj’-a-Kali) Under another aspect, She is the Goddess of 
burning ghats and cemetnes, the dieaded Being that presides 
ovei Death [Smasan Kalt) Now again does she stand iforward 
bcfoie us leady to bless, to preserve Her children (Rakshya Kali) 
Under another aspect, She appears pleasing in the eyes of 
devotees as the Mother of the Dark Blue Color— the Consort of 


the God of Eternity and Infinity. Those sacred books, the 
Tantras, speak of Mahakali the Goddess Unconditioned, the 
Absolute When nothing was — no sun, no moon, no planets — 
nothing but Darkness Deep, there was alone my Divine Mother * 
As Mother of the Dark Blue Color (Syama) worshipped in Hindu 
homes, She is more accessible to man, and calls up his devotion 
in a greater degree— coming to him with Her favours and saying 
to him, Her child, ‘Fear not* She is the Goddess that is wor 
shipped in Hindu households As Preserver She appears in times 
o plague, famine, earthquake, drought or excess of ram® At 


cemetnes or buining ghats, she appears in the foim of Death. 

e ea body, the jackal, the spirits of destiuction (dakini, 
mini) are Hei terrible companions I She lives m the midst of 
homb e scenes those fearful environments • St, earns of 

o hi! f ; - g-dle made 

- -ead 
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** Now look at her mode of creation At the end of a cycle* 
Upon the destruction of the world, my Mother^ good Matron 
that she is^ puts together the seeds of creation. The mistress 
of a house has a hodge-podge pot of her own In which 
to keep sundry things for household use. (iCeshab and others 
laugh) 

Sn Ram Krishna (smiling> Yes, my friends^ that is indeed so* 
The mistress of the house has such a pot in her possession. In it 
are kept the ‘ sea-foam ^ in a solid state, small parcels containing 
seeds of cucumber, the gourd etc She brings them out when 
wanted Much m the same way my Mother keeps the seeds of 
creation after the destruction of the world at the end of a cycles 
(Laughter) 

My Mother, the Primal Divine Energy, is both within and 
without this phenomenal world. Giving birth to the world she 
lives within it I She Is the Spider and the world is the SpIder^s 
web that she has woven The spider brings out the web out of 
herself and then lives on It My Mother is both the Container 
and the Contained 1 

** ts Kali, the Mother, of a black colour? Oh * no. She Is so far 
away from human ken that she only seems to be black. 

“ Does not the sky look blue from a distance ? The sky near you 
is color less Pretty much the same is the case with sea-water. 
It is of a dark blue color when looked at from a distance. Come 
near it. take a little up in your hands and you find it colorless 
Thus go near and realise Kali, God Personal with Attributes , and 
she will appear to be the same as God, the Absolute, about whom 
no attribute can be predicated 

And the Master sang, drunk with the wine of Divine Love— 

3ong. 

[Identity of the Mother and the Absolute,] 

My Mother I is She actually of a black color, O My Sou! ? 

O ^ she has the various cardinal points to make her dress I 

Lo 1 the thought of Her brings light to the Lotus of the heart, 

CHAPtEE V 
The Emgma of Life* 

Sn Ramkrishoa (to Keshab and others) Bondage and Freedom 
are both Hts making. That man is bound with the chains of 

J 
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“Woman and Gold ” is due to the illusion (Maya) that my Divine 
Mother has created as part of Her plan of the Universe Again^ 
the fact that man can shake himself free from his fetters is due to 
the mercy of the same Being, my Dmne Mother She will take 
Her children across the sea of the world and take off the chains 
with which they are bound hand and foot 

And the Master sang divinely with that voice which in its 
sweetness rose superior to the voice of the Gandarbhas, the gods 
in heaven, who sing there the glory of the Most High 

Song 

My Divine Mother is always in Her sportive mood f The 
World indeed is her plaything She shall have her own way t 
It is Her pleasure to take out of the prison-house and set free 
one out of a hundred thousand of Her children ^ 

A Brahmo Sir, She can if she pleases set every body free— ^ 
Why IS it, then, that she has bound us hand and foot with the 
chains of the world ? 

Sri Ramknshna. Well, I suppose. It is Her pleasure It is Her 
pleasure to go on with the sport with all those beings that she has 
brought into existence The player amongst the children that 
touches the person of the Grand-dame need no longer run about 
and is thus not called upon to take any further part in the exciting 
play that goes on 

"The others who have not touched Her must run about to play, 
to the great delight of the Grand-dame She would by no means 
be glad if everybody should touch Her Person and thus bring the 
sport to a close Hence Her joy and her clapping of hands 
when out of a hundred thousand one or two are able to snap the 
string that binds the kite of the human soul to the world* (/of 
of the devotees present) 

"It is my Divine Mother that has said with* a twinkle of her 
eye to the human soul as if in confidence, " Go and live in the world 
until further orders Surely the human soul is not to blame ® 
It IS quite possible that she out of Her grace can turn away the 
mind from things of the world and thys give it freedom once 
more, and pure devotion to the Lotus of Her feet ” 

And the Master>ang, placing himself in the position of the man 
of the world and laying the troubles of his heart befcire the Mother. 
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Song 

It IS my Divine Mother that has created this delusion which 
has left man struggling in this sea of the world ^ ** O Mother/^ 

says Prasad, “Thou hast in giving me the sou! secretly bidden it 
live attached to the world ” 

Chapter VI 

Work without Attacknimt or the Means of Union with God 
{Karma Yogd^^ 

A Brahmo Sir, Is it a fact that one can not realise God unless 
one gives up the world ? 

Master (smiling) Assuredly not It is certainly not for you 
to give up every thing You are very well as you are There is in 
this world, both the Real Gold and the dross * The pure crystals of 
the treacle are there and the liquid solution too, with all its impu- 
rities Aie they not both sweet ? (laughter) Oh, I should think you 
are very well Do you know nox^ a kind of play with cards? Having 
taken more cards from the Player than were necessary, I have lost 
the play You are far too clever for him ’ You rest content some 
with ten, some with SIX, some others with five* You h^ive been 
clever enough not to take more from the player So you have not 
lost the plav The play still goes on That is all right , don’t 
you think so? (Laughter) 

Verily I say unto \oii, it is no matter that you live the life of 
a householder, and that you are men of the world. Only you 
must fix your mind on God Do your work with one hand and 
touch the feet of the Lord with the other When you have no 
work in the world to do, clasp His feet to your heart with both 
hands of yours 

“ The mind, you know, is everything. If the mind has lost us 
hbertv, you must lose vours If the mind is free you are free too 
The mind may be dipped in colours red, orange, yellow, violet, 
green It is like the white cloth just returning to you washed 
from the washerman. This white cloth you may dip in any 
colours you like. Do you read English ? then you must talk in 
English in spite of yourself (Laughter), you put on boots, you 
whistle , in fact you do your level best to behave like a native of 
Englaod The Pundit reads Sanskrit , so he must quote couplets 
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islohas). If It IS had company that the mind is thrown into, it will 
colour one's thought and conversation On the other hand, placed 
in the midst of devotees, the mind will meditate upon God and 
talk on God and God alone* 

“ The mind is every thing On one side is one’s wife, on 
another side is one’s child The affection for the wife is of one 
kind and the affection for the child is of a quite different kind » 
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THE HINDU WOMAN^^VIII 

Let os now turn to India and see what sort of liberty is enjoy- 
ed by our women. 

As It is said in derision by our reformers that the women of 
Bengal are shut up within the prison walls of the senana^ we will 
place before the reader a picture of village life showing the manner 
in which our women pass their lives 

Rising early in the morning, they repair to the garden of a 
neighbour to pluck flowers for worship They then go the Ganges 
or any other river or tank to bathe. 

After which they worship their deities. Returning home, they 
perform domestic work. Seeing that they are in want of salt, oil 
or any other thing, they go to a neighbouring house and take a 
loan of the same from the matron, which of course is given back 
on receipt of a supply Although the neighbours may not m 
any way be related to each other, frequent intercourse engenders 
affection in them, so that, some are regarded as uncles, others as 
brothers or sisters and so forth. They account each other in terms 
that breathe regard and affection, such as Khura, Khurt^ Mama, 
Mamt, Dada, Dtdt, &c 

When owing to sickness or other causes, there is no one avail- 
able in the house to prepare food for the family, a woman from 
a neighbouring house helps that family in cooking and performing 
other domestic work She may be seen remaining in the house 
for days together When a neighbour falls sick, a woman is seen 
ministering to his or her comforts, and, if necessary, attending the 
whole night like a sister of mercy.” On occasions of Fujahs 
and festivals, females go to the houses of their neighbours, where 
they worship the deity and assist the inmates in preparing food 
or serving it to the guests 

When a grand festival takes place in a particular house, a 
very pleasant sight is seen. As long as the festival lasts, say 
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one week, the inmates of 8 or lo families are invited to take 
part in the festival closing the domestic work of their respective 
houses. 

They gladly accept the invitation and occupy themselves in 
preparing food and distributing the same to the guests as well 
as to the poor people, who as is the practice, come m large 
numbers on such occasions. 

They identify themselves with that family in such a manner 
that It becomes difficult for a stranger to find out who are the 
real inmates of the house The women of Bengal are uot even 
confined to the neighbourhood 

They are allowed to go to the bouses of their relations m 
distant parts of the country There also they join in performing 
domestic work 

They have freedom to resort to temples to worship God They 
are allowed to attend the religions gatherings at which Kathakas 
expound the Shastras Of course^ a separate place 
assigned to them. 

And, above all, they have freedom to go to the remotest parts 
of India on pilgrimage accompanied by their husbands and 
relations Even amusement is not denied them Jattras (country- 
plays) are performed at the houses of well-to-do persons or at 
public places on occasions of Barman Tujak, held yearly by 
means of subscriptions raised from the people and women are 
allowed to attend them, a screen being arranged to separate them 
from the male members. 

It must be admitted that excepting near relations and neigh- 
bours^ put females are not allowed to speak with the members of 
the male seX* They are veiled In the case of yoqng women, 
It IS necessary tfiat when going beyond the neighbourhood, they 
should be accompanied by a matron or a male relation This,, 
we thmkj is necessary In all ages and climes women have been 
considered as prws to be won by men They are the causes of 
strifes and contentions from time immemorial Women are 
endowed with charms vdiigh attract men, and, in order to avoid 
untoward consequences, it is necessary to protect them, when we 
read accounts of the sages of antiquity finding it hard to resist 
the charms of women, is it not expedient tn o-lias-rl fK<a 
oyr females ? 
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Om English educated countrymen say that it is very desirable 
on the part of men to take women in their company if they wish 
to enjoy life in a proper manner But, the question is, are we 
sufficiently advanced to do so without encroaching upon the 
sanctity of the female sex? Have we learnt to show respect to 
our women ? Is not our idea of morality too low? Generally 
speaking, do we not consider women as objects for enjoyment 
only ? We should first learn to respect them But, this cannot be 
done by mixing with them in jovial parties. There is no doubt 
that interchange of thoughts between males and females leads to 
brilliant results But the thoughts should be of a pure nature. 
Our first endeavour should be to mix with them in religious 
services The good time-honored practice of, Kotkokota % e the 
exposition of the Shastras by Pandits should be encouraged, and 
males and femals should sit together to hear the same Kotkokata 
should end with a conference, and our females may take the 
opportunity of getting difficult points concerning religion, 
explained 

From what has been delineated above, it is evident that one 
woman is not confined within the prison-walls of the 
Zenana^ They have freedom to a great extent But, it must be 
admitted that, false modesty is seen among our women, which on 
several occasions leads to a great deal of trouble and inconve- 
nience. Suppose a young woman is travelling with her husband 
in a railway carriage reserved The man gets a fit and falls down 
senseless The woman out of false modesty would not call out 
for »he!p9 and the result of it may be serious Ths case of a 
woman accidentally left behind at a station by her relative is 
also productive of bad results Then, according to peculiar 
notions of modesty, a woman would not speak to her father-in- 
law or to the elder brother of her husband but there is no objec- 
to her not only speaking to the younger brother of her husband 
or to her sister’s husband but cracking jokes with them This 
practice is inexplicable. The two extremes should be avoided® 
There should be intercourse between male and female relations 
within the limits of decency. In upper and central India the 
freedom enjoyed by females is almost Identical with what their 
sisters of Bengal are allowed ^ 

The woman of Southern Indi^ enjoy greater freedom than 
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what has been conceded to those in other parts of the country. 
We will place before the reader an account of the position of 
Hindu women m the Deccan There the Brahman women afe 
not veiled The people of the Deccan have no outer apartment 
in their houses, properly so-called Well-to-do persons have 
separate rooms for the reception of gentlemen. But the females 
are allowed to come to these rooms It may happen that when a 
gentleman is sitting with his friends, his wife comes to the rooms 
and asks her husband about certain affairs but she is not allowed 
to speak to the gentleman in the room There is, of course, oo 
objection to her speaking to her male relations or friends If 
any one comes to a gentleman^s house and enquires of any in*- 
mate of that house, a woman has no objection to speak to him, 
no matter whether he is young or old, a neighbour or a stranger. 
There is no objection to any one speaking to his daugter-in-law 
or to his younger brother’s wife The females take their food 
in the presence of men. In fact, men distribute food to women. 
When maruage ceremonies take place, females go to the house 
of bride and take part in the ceremonies and enjoyments. In 
the presence of guests, a woman sits with her husband and 
performs the required ceremonies jointly with him When grand 
feasts are given, woman distribute food to men. A female may 
travel alone in a railway tram. All that is necessary is that a 
male relation should purchase a ticket for her and see her well 
seated in the carriage provided for females. It is arranged before* 
hand that some one should write for her at the place of destina* 
tion Females are always seen going to temples unaccompanied 
by any male relation Whilst there, they worship the deity or 
hear Katha t e , recitation of the Skastrai 

We will here mention an incident connected with Anusua 
Bai^s recitation of the Puranas When Pandita Roma Bai was 
at Poona before she left for England, a meeting has convened 
In the hall of the Female Training College of that city* Both males 
and females assembled to hear Anusua Bai’s Katka» The males 
sat on one side of the hall and the females on the other. There 
was screen separating men from women. The wife of a prominent 
member of the Puna community received the females. At the 
appointed time, Pandita Roma Bai introduced Aunsna Bai to 
the assembly and requested them to ‘hear her Katka. The lady 
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With the Pothz before her began to recite Her good voice and 
clear exposition of the Purana pleased every one. This learned 
lady travels in different parts of India and expounds the Shastras 
to the people Her work is of special value as being a woman, 
she succeeds m leading females towards religion She goes from 
house to house expending the Puranas 

The freedom enjoyed by the woman of the Deccan has not 
borne ovil fruits On the contrary, we find them good In every 
respect. Their hearts are advanced with noble qualities. 
They are obedient to their superiors. They are very industrious 
They always look to the interest of the family In the Deccan, 
Dhotis and Dobgas are not sent to washermen The females 
wash them daily Women of the lower orders are seen on banks 
of rivers and tanks washing clothes Those belonging to the 
supeiior classes perform this work at their houses. The Brahmans 
of the Deccan do not use the sweetmeats sold at shops The 
females prepare them Excepting the wealthy, the Dakskinese do 
not keep servants So that, the whole domestic work devolves on 
the female inmates of the house. Even, in respectable families, 
women prepare food for the inmates On festive occasions, in 
addition to the ordinary items of food, sweetmeats of different 
sorts are prepared by women. Even educated females are seen 
devoted to domestic work 

We have shown the evil effects arising from the freedom given 
to women in the so-called civilized countries of the West We 
have delineated the sort of liberty given to women m Bengal. 
We have given an account of the position of women m the 
Deccan, The question now is — Should greater freedom be given 
to our women ? The freedom given to women bv our Daksktm 
brethren seems to be desirable in every respect But, then the 
question is — Is our society prepared to give it? or does the present 
state of our society warrant it? 

In the Deccan, a proper use is made of the liberty given to 
women There a wife is really her husband’s Saha Dharmini 
She IS associated with her husband in the performance of religious 
work She performs Brotos and ceremonies with her husband, 
repairs to places of worship with her husband, and goes on 
pilgrimage with her husband. She is seen in assemblies formed 
for hearing recitations of the Puranas* But, what is the meaning 
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of female liberty in Bengal ? Some of our educated brethern^ 
who are very much grieved to see our women confined within 
the four walls of the Zenana wish to take them to jovial parties 
or theatre balls They wish to drive with them in the open air^ 
dme with them m dinner parties and play with them in open 
places Some of our young men are heard to complain that 
the union of a graduate of the University with an illiterate 
woman is undesirable It cannot conduce to happiness Who 
can see gold and mud united together ? Is not the sight repulsive ? 
Now, we ask, are our graduates really educated, and can they 
appreciate true liberty? We are sorry we cannot answer this 
question in the affirmative? Barring a few exceptions, the condi- 
tion of our so-called educated young men is deplorable They 
are readers of novels and love-tales, eaters of foreign food, drinkers 
of cheiry and champagne and seers of dances and plays And, 
as a matter of course, they wish their consorts to share with them 
in these enjoyments This is the liberty which our young men 
wish to give to their copartners in life We do not call these 
young men educated They have filled their minds with facts 
and figures, but have missed the scope of education Education 
forms the mind It makes the heart of man pure It raises him 
from corruption, ungodliness, and leads him to the right path. 
Compared with them, their so-called illiterate helpmates are 
better educated When we see a man of high position under the 
influence of liquor^ when we see him passing his time with strange 
women, when we see him unmindful of the welfare of the family, 
can we call him educated, although he may be the holder of 
University degrees and honorary titles ? On the other hand, when 
we see a woman without letter, imbued with ennobling qualities, 
reprimanding her so-called educated husband and turning him 
from drunkenness and debunchary to the path of rectitude, should 
we not call her educated? In the western countries, women are 
often seen with books, and they are generally considered to be 
educated But, barring some who are leally so, they are readers 
of novels and lovetales, and lovers of fashions and frivolities This 
brings us to the third point of our subject, mz “ Liberty in giving 
a full play to the fashions of the day,’* which will be dealt with 
in the next issue of the Magazine 


D, N G 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF CEYLON, 

iSg6~igoj 

[Extracts from His Excellency Sir West TLidgeway’s Review ] 

[Ceylon, though geographically near, is still almost unknown to even the edu- 
cated classes o£ India The fact is, Ceylon is a colony that is under the diiect 
Government of the Bntish Ciown The peoole of Ceylon enjoy certain privileges 
which we ourselves do not enjoy The climate is, m many respects, better than 
that of the Indian plains It is exposed to the sea-breeze on every side, m conbe- 
qiience of which the geneial health of the inhabitants is always good The abori- 
ginal inhabitants, living in hills and forests are called veddahs A considerable 
section of the civilised people tiaoe their desoent to Bengalees Indeed, their facial 
features bear a remarkable lesemblance to those of the Bengalees Not many 
centuries ago, Bengal tiaded with Ceylon, and many Bengalees took up then 
abode in that island The story of Sreemanta Sadagar lives in tradition 
Cevlon is supposed to be the Lanfed. of the Ramayana In the summary of the 
Eamayana story that occurs m the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata, Rama is 
repiesented as discarding the project of crossing over with his large army on boats 
and other vessels for the injury that would then be done to trade The island 
was believed to produce gold in abundance Hence it was called Suvarnadwip, 
or Svarnadwip, corrupted into the Serendip of the Arabs We make no excuse for 
reproducing the last review by Sir West Ridgeway, the well-known Governor, of 
his eight years’ administration ot Ceylon It teems with information that cannot 
fad to be of interest to the people of India As the review is lather long, we shall 
reproduce it in four successive numbers — Ed N M~\ 

In a few days I shall have to bid farewell to this flourishing 
Island^ which I have governed for the almost unprecedented period of 
nearly eight years, and it is now my duty to satisfy you that I have 
made an adequate and profitable use of the golden opportunities 
which an era of unexampled prosperity has placed at my disposal* 
I do not set myself the imposbihle task of proving that my adminis- 
tration has been faultless and unmaired by mistakes, but I trust 
that I shall be able to show that the opportunities I have enjoyed 
have not been neglected, and that I have done my best, and with 
some success, to develop your resources, piofitably to invest your 
large le venues, am^ to impiove and perfect the system of admmisfcia- 
tion in all departments. 
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It IS diJB&ciiIfc to perform tins duty without the appearance of 
boasting: and self glorification^ but I am sure that, though some 
license even in that direction may be allowed to the veteran who 
puts off his armour, you will acquit me of any unworthy motive, 
and I will understand that I am actuated by no spirit of egotism or 
rivalry when I attempt to justify my administration and to show* 
that I have not been an unfaithful steward If I satisfy you that I 
have successfully emulated the vigour and efficiency shown by my 
predecessors in this important post, and if 1 succeed in leaving for 
the guidance of my successor a full and clear record of the position 
of your affairs, of what has been done_, and consequently of what 
remains to be done, then the object of this statement, lengthy as 
I fear it must be, will be fully gained 


Revenue and Expenditube, 


In each of my annual addresses the first subject with which I 
have dealt has been that of your finances, and accordingly it is 
appropriate that in this historv of my stewardship I should at the 
outset place before you as clear a statement as I can, of the Island’s 
financial progress during the past eight vears Such a preliminary 
statement is essential in order to enable you to judge and criticize 
my administration Had the seven or eight years of mv Govern- 
ment been lean years of scarcity, tbeir history must have been 
barren and uninteresting, for my policy must necessarily have been 
stagnancy, and I could not fairly have been bLraed for the little 


progress naade or the poor results achieved But I have no such 
excuse. These years have been fat years of unprecedented pros- 
perity the period of my rule has indeed been financially a halcyon 
period, during which the revenue has advanced by leaps and bounds, 
practically without a check Consequently, when you call upon me 
for an account of my stewardship you may fairly expect to hear that 
the development of the Colony and the improvement of the ad- 
ministrative machinery have been proportionately great The 
expanding revenues which I have enjoyed have been more or less an 
unearned increment, for which directly, at least, no credit is doe 
to me but none the less heavy is the responsibility which rests upon 
d ft resources have been wisely utilized 

durio^the I you have entrusted to me 

during the fast eight years has not been allowed to rust or he idle 
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It is natural that in exatmmng the figures which tell the story 
of oui financial progress m recent years we should turn back the 
pages and make comparisons with the previous period which imme-- 
diately preceded my teim of office Such comparisons are inevitable, 
and, I may remind you, afford an excellent test of our piogress 
Mv distinguished predecessor justly claimed m his last address to 
this Council that the five years of his administration had been a 
period of almost unclouded prosperity and of unchecked progiess, 
and, in opening the Council in the following yeai, I endorsed this 
view in the following words, A more striking testimony to the 
piospenty of this Island I could not desire to have Sii Arthur 
Havelock showed that your revenue in the year 1894 had reached 
the sum of nineteen and a half millions , that is to say, three and 
a half million more than in the year 1890, the last year of Sir 
Aithur Gordon’s administration ” I may add that the revenue for 
Sir Arthur Havelock's last year, 1895, was almost Rs 21,000,000, 
or over four and a half millions more than m the year 1890 

The revenue of the Colony has increased from Rs 21,974,573 
in 1896 to Rs. 27.198,056 m 1902, the difference, Rs 5,223,483, 
representing an advance of about 23 per cent The highest 
point reached was in 1900, when Rs 27,325,930 was collected, 
but It will be noticed that l&st year’s figures are only 
very slightly behind, while there is every indication that the 
current year will beat the record, and that its revenue, 
apart from the pearl fishery receipts, will exceed Rs 28,000 OOO, 
That this expectation is not too sanguine is shown by the actual 
revenue for the first three quarters of the current year, which is 
more than a million rupees in excess of the revenue for the corres- 
ponding period of 1902. while, if pearl fishery receipts are included, 
it IS nearly two million rupees ahead of last year. With the 
exception of the year 1901, the revenue of each year has exceeded 
that of the previous year, the increases ranging from Rs 760,954 
in 1902 to Rs. 2,031,946 in 1897, while the revenue of the last 
complete year of my administration is Rs 6,215,248 more than 
the last year of the previous rigime* 

The year 1901 was our one year of depression — if we can use 
that term for a year in which, even with a diminished revenue of 
nearly a million rupees, there was still a surplus over expenditure 
of more than half a million. There were decreases under eight of 
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the main heads of revenue, the chief falliusf off being under Cu'atoTns, 
R 111 ways, Land Sales, and Posty and Telegraph recelp^s There 
wete several causes of the depression, but the mam one was that 
in the early part of the yeir the money market in Calcutta was 
so tight that the Colombo banks made heavy remittances to India^ 
to the serious disorganiz ition of local trade There was also great 
depression m the plumbago trade, and in consequence of over- 
trading in 1900 by the native shopkeepers, theie were very heavy 
stocks to be ^vorked off Moreover, the year 1900 was remarkable, 
you will remember, for an extraoidinarily large output of tea and 
the year had proved a record one in n^arlv every direction , it 
was therefoie not surprising that it should be followed by a year of 
reaction and we may congratulate ourselves that the reaction, was 
so insignificant and transient 

The laigest net increase iq m the "Ralwiv Department, wheie 
expendituie has risen fiom Rs 3,110,718 in 189 5 to Rs 4,897,546 in 
1902 The Military contribution has necessarily increased automati- 
cally with the revenue fiomRs 1^646,808 to Rs 2,220,819 Pensions 
account foi Rs 1,284,648, as compared with Rs 995,911 m 1895. 
Expenditnie on Survey has risen from Rs 483,989, to Rs 638,086, 
Education fiom Rs. 636,270 to Rs 952,279, Post Office and Telegraphs 
from Rs 813,114 to Rs 1,125,136, Port and Marine, Colombo from 
207,361 to Rs 830,712, Botanic Gaidens from Rs 49,446 to 
Rs 72 246, Supreme Court fiom Rs 112,929 to Rs 156,277, Regis- 
tration of Marriages, Births, and Deaths fiom Rs 75,843 to Rs 
117,475, and Miscellaneous Services from Rs 606,702 to Rs. 
1,234,658 

With regard to the increase of 28 per cent in Pensions, 
for instance, I take the following from the Auditoi -General’s report 
“This IS due to certain new, and it will be generally admitted wise, 
provisions Formerly no one who drew a salary of under Rs 250 
per annum was entitled to either pension or gratuity The conse- 
quence was that many men who had served Government faithfully 
for thirty or forty years in a subordinate capacity weie, when they 
became too old to perfoim their duties, discharged withont any 
provision for then maintenance during the remaining years of their 
lives This not only amounted to a public scandal, but induced 
officers to make every attempt to retain such employes even after 
they had ceased to be efficient , sinecures were found for them, or 
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practically no work wa«s exacted. In some cases the retired^employ^s 
were chii Uable allowances, thus to some extent exhausting 

fi fund which is hardly large enough for its legitimate purposes 
The rule now is that all Groveinment servants, however subordinate 
the capacity in which they may be employed — -even daily-paid 
<;oohes — are, aftei a service of twenty-five years, entiUed to a pension 
or gratuity Among larger and more costly schemes of reform this 
has been lost sight of, but there is probably no measure which has 
given an equal amount of well-earned relief to the deserving” 

Over a million rupees have been spent during the last few yeais 
on what may be termed extraordinary contingencies Thus oui 
representation at the Pans Exhibition cost Rs 169,739, the despatch 
of our Volunteer contingent to the South African war Rs, 149,651, 
the Gensns of 1901 Rs 135,121, and the pUTcha=?e of Gangaruwa estate 
as an experiment station for the Botanic Gardens Department 
Rs 132,520, while there have been exceptional demands upon the 
public purse m connection with the JTirbilee of 1897, the lamented 
death of Queen Victona in 1901, the visit of the Heii Apparent 
and his consort in the same year, and the Coronation of His Majesty 
King Edward VII last ve^r Lasth, I may mention the Colony’s 
contribution of Rs 75,000 to the Indian Famine fund of 1900 

The financial policy of Government i® sometimes criticized on. 
the ground that every year there is a larsre Supplementary Supply 
Bill Let me say at once that it has been my constant aim to 
keep down this supplemental \ expenditure as much as possible , 
but, as I remarked in my address on October 26, 1896, it is impos- 
sible to avoid it altogether in the case of a growing community such 
as this, and it would be a mistake, indeed pedantic, to delay satisfj^- 
ing urgent demands when there is money available I would remind 
you also that, though this expenditure is supplementary ” it is 
not therefore necessarily “ addition »l What happens is this Money 
IS required for works for which there is an unforeseen but pressing 
necessity , on the other hand, it is nearly always possible to effect 
economies in the ordinary expenditure without seriously prejudicing 
any work of importance Surely no exception can be taken to a 
diversion of such savings to meet urgent needs as they arise 

In only three instances during the past seven years has the total 
actual expendituie (including supplementary votes) exceeded the 
estimated expenditiue , in two of these the excess was little more 
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than Ra 100 000, and in no case has the estimate been exceeded by 
moie thxn Rs 250,000 I contend that these facts conclusively 
di‘=<po<^e of the suof^estion that there is a constant and wasteful excess 
of expenditure over estimates. 

There is one feature m the returns of expenditure to which I 
should like to draw your special attention^ namely, the cos^t 
of adiBimatration I do not think that there can be much 
doubt that we have witnessed during the last eight years 
a sustained activity in every branch of the Public Service 
which has rarely been equalled and ceitainly never exceeded 
in anv previous period. In almost every department there has been 
a rapid expansion, and in order to keep pace with this healthy 
development we have had to overhaul our machinery for expansion 
without efficiency would have profited us little, and in order to cope 
efficiently not only with the ordinary increase in work, but also with 
new difficulties and new problems, very considerable additions 
to the administrative stctff have been imperative# And yet, 

I am glad to say that notwithstanding the maiked development 
in everv direction during the past eight years, and the additional 
machinery winch that development has entailed, the cost of adminis- 
tering this Colony so far from increasing has actually decreased* I 
do not, of course, mean that the actual amount is less, but that the 
percentage of your expenditure on administration to-day is less than 
the precentage in 1895. Let me give von the figures In 1895 out 
of your total expenditure of Rs 21,151,619 the cost of administra- 
tion accounted for Rs 5,745,181, or over 27 pei cent In 1902 your 
total expenditure was Rs 26,341,878, and the cost of administration 
Rs 6,/ 90,009, or under 26 per cent. The actual expenditure has 
increased by Rs 1,044,828 the gioss increase was Rs 1,816,456, 
but from this has to be deducted Rs 271,629 representing various 
economies which have been effected in the course of re-organizing 
the several departments As might be expected, the greater part of 
the increase, y Rs 981,106, is due to new appointments perma- 
nent increases of pay account for Rs 304,657, and temporary inereasc^j 
such as personal allowances, &c , for Rs 30,693 As regards thJ 
increase due to new appointmens, however, I should explain that 
neaily Rs 200,000 i« paid to the new department of Irrigation, 
which did not exist m 1895 The ordinary departments of 
Government are responsible for the following amounts, which 
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in every case, except tbe Oivil Service, repiesent additional staff 
and m most instances increased pay Railway Rs 233,763, Post 
Ofifice Rs 183,519, Education Rs 80,662, Police Rs 66,232, Port 
and Marine Rs 67,54-3, Public Woiks Department Rs 47,255, Civil 
Service Rs 41,268, Secretariat Rs 32,087, Supreme Court Rs 28,037, 
and Medical Department Rs 27 082 The total strength of the 
administiation has risen fiom 8,096 in 1895, to 9,115 m 1902 Of 
the additional 1,019, 57 are officers drawingr a salary of Rs 3,000 
01 more, an increase in the supeivisiQfr staff which I dot not think 
can be called excessive The most striking increase m staff has 
taken place in the Post and Telegraph Department, the strength of 
■which has risen by nearly 300, including four superior officers As 
I shall have oeGa^lon to show you presently, there has been remark- 
able development in every bianch of the Post Office, while there is 
no doubt that for some time it had been under-manned, more specially 
in its supervising staff The Railway staff has increased from 
647 69t>, the Educational from 733 to 825, and the Police from 

1, 712 to 1,855. For further details I must ask you to refer to the 
report of the Auditoi -General. 

Public Debt 

I now come to the public debt, a factor of the greatest importance 
in an estimate of our financial position It will be convenient and, 
I hope, not uninteresting if I briefly summarize the particulars of 
your indebtedness since vou first began to raise money on loan 

Since 1875, when the first loan for harbour improvements was 
raised, you have boiiowed £5,166 000 in sterling and Rs 3,365,000 
in local currencv, or, conveiting the latter into steiling at Is 
to the rupee, a total amout of £5,391,209 This sum has, roughly 
speaking, been appropriated ns follows Hnibour Woi ks £1,945,455 
(Rs 29,181,825) Railways £2,874,901 (Rs 43 123,515), Water-works 
£369,917 (Rs 5,543,755), and Inigation £200 936 (Rs 3,014,040) 
Of these amounts there me still due on account of Harbom Works 
£1,715,465 (Rs 25,731,975), Rmlwny Construction £2,726,000 
(Rs 40,890,000) Waterworks £345,617 (Rs 5,184,255), and Irriga- 
tion £190,596 (Rs 2,858,940) 

The pre«5ent annual charges on the debt in interest and sinking 
fund amount to Rs 3,653,097, as compared with Rs 3,140,000 m 
1895, the increase of course being due to the loan raised last yean 
I may remmd%the Council, as I did in my opening address m 1896® 
5 
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that the lioia^s share of these charges is borne by the lailwa}^ The 
amoimt dae for railway loans is Rs, 1,832,667, and in 1902 our rail- 
way nob only brought in sufficient to pay this sum, but yielded an 
additional profit of B.s. 1,235,738, leaving only Rs 584,692 out of 
ttie total Rs» 3,653,097 to be met from general revenue As to this 
amount, 1 may quote once more from the Auditor-Generars repoit 
®*If the new railway extensions are only moderately successful, they 
will produce a surplus sufficient to meet this small deficit, and 
practically relieve the revenue of the whole burden of the loans, 
both immediately and ultimately The inci eased accommodation 
which will be provided by the completion of the Northern Arm of 
the Break- water cannot fail to produce an enhanced revenue from 
that source also, while the increased price of land and the advance 
of general prosperity among the people will soon place iriigation 
expenditure among the most remunerative of our investments,*' 

Your present debt amounts, as I have said, to Rs 74,374,624, or 
In sterling £4,977,678 In other words, jmur debt is about two and 
three-quarter times your revenue, and in tins respect it compares, as 
it did in 1896, very favourably with other colonies For instance, 
taking the figures for 1901, the debt of the Austiahan Common- 
wealth IS about seven times the revenue, of New Zealand more 
than eight times the revenue , of Canada neaily seven times the 
revenue, and of Natal about three and a half times the revenue 


If we gauge our indebtedness by the standard of amount per head 
of population, our position appears to be still more favourable Oiii 
debt works out to about £1 Ss. pei head, as contiasted with £54 11& 


in Australia, £96 10s in New Zealand, £13 11s in Canada, £11 7s 
m Natal, £13 Ts in Cape Colony, £4 10s in Jamaica, and so on 

There is still one more question in connection with the public 
debt to which I desire to refer, and it is one of considerable practical 
interest when will it be finally extinguished ? In answering this 
question it will, of course, be understood that I refer to the present 
debt alone, and do not take any account of new loans which it mav 
be necessary to raise m order to complete the sanctioned railway 
and harbour works The Auditor-General informs me that the 
amount of Rs ^ 4 , 374, 642 will be diminished by nearly Rs 30,000 000 
by 1934 while it should be totally extinguished by the year 1948 
I will thus be seen,” Mr Ellis pertinently remaiks, “that very 
many persons who are now twenty years of age and under will live 
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to see tie final repayment of all sums now owed by the Colony^ 
while they will piobably within the next five years enjoy the 
advantages which the great works now in course of completion must 
confer upon the Island ” 

Present Financial Position 

During my visit to England in 1899 I placed before the Secre- 
tary of State the wants of the Colony, and after carefully consider- 
ing our financial position and piospects Mr Chamberlain sanctioned 
a very extensive scheme of railway and luigation. This included 
the construction of the railways indicated in the progiamme 
of railway ext en <^1011 which I placed before you m 1896, 
namely, railways to the north of the Island, in the Kelani 
Valley, and in the hill districts of Uda Pussellawa He also 
sanctioned the expenditure of five millions of rupees, to be spread 
over a period of years, on irrigation works* The total cost of these 
great works was estimated at Rs 20,040,000, and the Secretaiy of 
State directed that a moiety should be raised by loan, and the 
remainder met out of in\ested and future savings of revenue 

We have found and paid the moiety of Rs 10 320,000 to be paid 
out of surplus revenue, and accordingly the mortgage has been 
redeemed, and the surplus levenue is no longer hypothecated on this 
account 

Has this payment exhaubted your leserve fund — your suiplus 
balances ^ Not*at all ft is estimated that after meeting an expen- 
diture this year from surplus balances of over Rs 820,000, principally 
on account of Railway feeder roads, your assets on 31st December 
next will exceed your liabilities by more than Rs 4,000,000. 

These are your assets and what are your liabilities ^ In order 
to deal with them it is necessary to remind you of the objects of 
the loan of 1902, and the use which has been made of the funds 
thus placed at our disposal 

In a despatch to the Secretary of State dated 13th July, 1900, I 
stated our immediate liabilities, including the balance required to 
complete the harbour works under construction^ the Northern, 
Kelaoi Valley, and Uda Pussellawa railways, and also the sum of 
five millions on account of irrigation works, to amount to 
Rs. 29,700,800, or, after deducting the contribution of 
Rs® 10,320,000 from revenue, Rs 19,380,800 

A loan of £1,400,000 was accordingly raised, and it realized 
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in local cuirency 19,829,116 Of this loan, there remained on 
31 Jul> last a balance of Rs 3,845,531, which was earmarked as 
follows For railway construction, Rs 926,748 , irrigation works, 
Rs. 2,391,314 , quarters for railway employes, Rs 527,469 , total, 
H.S 3*^45,531 

But this allotment of funds will not suffice to finish the works 
now under construction Tlie chief amounts required are estimat- 
ed to be Rs 2,447,277 on account of new railways, Rs 5,700,000 
iot the completion of the harbour works now under construction, 
Rs 2,391,314 for irrigation wciks, and Rs, 2,000,000 for the dupli- 
cation of the water main. It is not anticipated that the original 
estimate for the harbour works will be exceeded, but you have 
sanctioned many new and important additions since the estimate 
was framed As I will explain under the head of Railway 
Extension,"* we have not been equally fortunate as regards our 
estimated expenditure upon new railways, and there will be at 
least an excess expenditure of Rs 1,500,000 I estimate your 
total expenditure during the next three 3 ears (including the last 
five months of the current year) on woiks already sanctioned to 
be as follows — 


Service 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Harbour 

1 000,000 ... 

2,000,000 . 

2,000,000 

700,000 

Boilv ay 

926,748 

1,520,529 .. 





Irrigation 

747,045 

1,100,000 . 

544,269 

^ 

Duplication of water mam 

800 000 

1,200,000 



Quarters for railway guards 

100,000 

160,000 

150,000 

127,466 

Kadugauuawa mclme tunnels „ 

— 

265,000 

70,000 


Bail way feeder roads 

New offices for Public Works 


361,780 

— 


Department 

— 

50,000 

75 000 . 


Es 

3,573,793 Es 

6,647,309 Rs 

2,839,269 Es 827,469 


A total amount of Rs 13,887,840 will thus be required before 
the end of 1906 in older to complete projects which have been 
already sanctioned 

To meet this expenditure you have the balance of the loan of 

1902, Rs 3^845,531, and } our surplus balances (as estimated) Rs. 

4,200,000, total Rs S,04S,S3r Accordingly, a loan would seem 
to be eventually required. I hope not. ff you have in 1904. 1905 
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and 1906 the average surplus of the last seven years, about i J 
millioo^ and ifj as we have reason to hope, there will be an annual 
succession of pearl fisheries, you may find yourselves in a position 
altogether to dispense with a future loan when all these great 
works have been completed and the expenditure upon them is at 
an end But meantime, at the end of 1904, during which year 
your expenditure will be abnormally large — indeed nearly double 
the aggregate expenditure of 1905 and 1906 — your surplus balances 
and the balance of the loan of 1902 may both be exhausted You 
may then think it desirable to raise another loan , probably you 
will be greatly influenced m your decision by the condition of the 
money market, but it will not be necessaiy foi you to borrow un- 
less you can do so on favourable terms For you have invested in 
Indian and other securities Rs 6,037,206, which mostly consist of 
deposits and moneys held in trust by Government, for instance, 
the Widows* and Orphans* Fund. The interest which you receive 
for these investments amounts to Rs 211,249, and you would have 
to pay in charges for interest and sinking fund Rs 241,488 if you 
raised a loan of the same amount. 

Consequently, it will be sounder finance, until your invested 
funds are exhausted, to obtain the amount required by borrowing 
on or by realizing your securities than by raising a loan This was 
the course which we recently pursued, and the amount advanced, 
was repaid tor cash balances when the loan of 1902 was raised. If 
this course is adopted, it probably will not be necessary for you to 
raise a fresh loan for another five years, and even then, as I have 
stated, a loan may not be required if the surplus revenue and the 
proceeds of pearl fisheries have replenished the coffers of your 
surplus balances 

I am, however, assuming that you will in the meantime contract 
no ^further obligations and incur no fresh liabilities# This would 
Involve your halting, or at least marking time, in the path of pro- 
gress, and adopting a policy of stagnation which would scarcely 
be justifiable if your prosperity continues Under the head of 
Irrigation,®* there will remain much to be done Railway exten« 
sion IS surely to be prosecuted. Under the head of ‘“Railways ®® 
1 will indicate to you some of the wants of the future, notably the 
railway to the north of Mannar, with the view of meeting the 
Indian extension to Faumbcn, the extension of the Kelani Valley 
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railway to Ratnapura, which will almost certainly be undertaken, 
and the railway from Colombo to Negombo, Chilaw, and Futtalam 
The cost of these three railways would probably amount to 
nearly Rs 14,000,000 Then it is possible that in the not remote 
future you may undertake the construction of the wet dock and 
innei harbour, of which the survey has just been made, and of 
which the cost has been very roughly estimated at Rs 8,000,000 
You may further consider it desirable to adopt Mr Manseigli's 
scheme (probably in a modified form) for flood outlets, and you 
will almost certainly find it necessary to make provision for a new 


Central Railway Station for Colombo. 

I am fai from advising that all these important works should 
be undertaken at the present time, or simultaneously at any time. 
But it you decide on prosecuting any of them, i believe that it 
will be more economical to bonow the money and do the woik 
quickly than to attempt slow construction by annual doles from 


revenue* 

We should also bear in mind that we have engaged to gua- 
rantee and raise a loan of Rs 3,000,000 for the Colombo Mnm- 
cipality, in older to enable them to meet the cost of the drainage 
bcheme now undei construction 

I have now placed before you as concisely and precisely as I 
can the condition of your finances Finance is the Corner 

stone of your prospeiity, the foundation of all sound administra- 
tion, and if It has not been well and truly laid, then the super- 
structure, however imposing in appearance, is unstable and sure 
to fall in the day of storm and stress 1 hope, that you are 
satisfied that the future of this Colony rests upon the bed rock of 
sound finance. 

Currency. 

It IS mterestiug to note the fluctuations which have taken place 
in the curiency note circulation and the com reserve during the 
last seven or eight years. Dealing first with the note circulation, I 
find that at the date of my assumption of office the circulation 
stood at Rs 9705,000 After dwindling to Rs. 7,365,000 so May 
1896, it rose steadily in the following years, and on 5th January, 
1900, reached Rs 147,02,450. Thereafter it again decreased, 
though not to the former figures, the average monthly circulation 
for 1901 and 1902 being Rs, 11,831,200 and Rs. ii, 7 aZaqo res^ 
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pectively This year the record has been broken, the circulation 
on 24th October being Rs 1 7 >737,090 The statistics of the com 
reserve necessarily reveal corresponding fluctuations, the present 
amount (November, 1903) being Rs 8,717,809, as against Rs 
5,089,897 m 1896. But, wheieas the reset ve of 1896 was all In 
rupees, the present day re-^erve consists both of gold and silver, 
Rs 7,164,510 (equivalent to ;^477, 632) of the Rs 8,717,809 being 
in sovereigns 

Trade. 

The trade of the Colony has made rapid strides since the year 
when I first arrived in the Colony, and the returns of the Customs 
Department are very striking In the year 1896 the total revenue 
collected by the depaitraent amounted to Rs 5,550,000 In 1902 
It had risen to Rs 7,630,000, an increase of some 38 per cent 
The value of the exports and imports of the Colony, excluding 
specie, rose from 1,624 ^^cs of rupees in 1896 to over 2,086 lacs in 
1902 or about 30 per cent Ten years ago the value was little 
more than half this amount It is interesting to note that the 
trade of Ceylon is now about one-tenth that of India, though 
oui population is only about one eighteenth of that country The 
highest point touched in the value of exports during the seven 
years was in 1899, when they reached 1,114 ^acs Next in order 
comes last year, when our exports were valued at 1,107 lacs. The 
flguies of 1899 were due to the inflated price of plumbago In 
that year the value of this article was nearly 120 lacs of rupees 
in excess of the figures for 1902, owing to the puce per ton being 
nearly double what it was last year Imports reached their highest 
figure in 1900, and the total value of the trade of the Colony 
also rose to its culminating point in that year, though the exports 
were less in value than in 1899 and 1902 The imports of cotton 
goods, gram, and metals were exceptionally heavy in 1900, and 
to these three classes of goods is due of the fact that this was the 
record year of the seven 

Turning now to some of our exports and imports in detail, 
the article that has, of course, paramount claim on our attention 
is tea, but this our staple product, the foundation of our prosperty, 
deserves the full and separate notice which I will give to it later 
In this review 

When we reflect on the obligations of the Colony to this great 
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Industry, the question naturally arises, Are we now wholly clepen- 
dent on the tea industry ? Would ruin necessarily overtake the 
Colony if— which God forbid— tea were to perish ? This is a wide 
question — a question which seriously affects our credit in the 
money market, and by the decision arrived at the policy of 
pro£?ress and development— to a great extent with borrowed 
money— must stand or fall In tSgS the question was raised in 

an accute form, for many men of light and leading contended 
that in vie\v of a depression in ‘the tea industry which possibly 
might deepen and become chronic, we were not justified in 
embarking on a large expenditure in public works Some of mv 
Councillors took this view, and questioned the wisdom of a 
progressive policy under conditions so unfavourable The situa- 
tion was critical, for if the Secretary of State had accepted these 
cautious views progress must have been checked, and the Colony 
would have had to stand still or mark time, as in the years 1877-1883 
Tea still holds, and I hope will long continue to hold, the pre- 
eminent position in our exports It shows no sign of decay, but 
rather of increasing vitality The total export of tea has arisen 
from 110,095,000 lb in 1896 to 150,829,000 lb, m 1902, tne increase 
in value being from Rs. 5L337^388 in 1896 to Rs 54,298,69410 
1902 The export of tea has thus increased nearly 40 per cent, 
in quantity, and, in spite of lower prices 6 per cent in value 
— and this is the point I desire to emphasize — other Ceylon 
products have advanced in still greater proportion Thus, in 1896 
the total value of all exports of Ceylon produce was Rs 76,275,472, 
two-thirds of which was represented by tea last year the total 
value of exports of Ceylon produce was Rs 96,771,467 to which 
tea contributed Rs 54,300,000, or only 56 per cent, the value 
of ‘'other ai tides, being now Rs 4*2,472,773, as against 
Rs 24,938,084 in 1896 In other words, while the value of tea 
exports has risen 6 per cent , the value of “ other articles” exported' 
has risen more than 65 per cent , and whereas eight vears ago tea 
formed about two-thirds, it now forms little more than half of 
your exports Even this does not fully indicate the rapid 
expansion and development of your general trade In 1902 the 
value of exports other than tea exceeded the tota^ exports from 
the Island in 1890, when tea was already a firmly estabhshed 
industry and formed 44 per cent, of the exports 
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I have told you that the value of tea exported has risen about 
6 per cent during the yeais of my administration Compare 
with this the increases in other directions The produce of the 
cocoanut palm shipped to other countries has increased 86 per 
cent, cinnamon 90 per cent, cacao 130 per cent, while plumbago 
has advanced over 200 per cent, It is especially gratifying to 
note a marked increase in the values of the various articles 
produced from the cocoanut palm. In 1896 the figures were Rs. 
II 178,000, and, with the exception of a slight falling off in 1899, 
each year has seen an increase over the figures of the preceding 
year In 1902 the value had risen to nearlv Rs 21,000,000 The 
articles which chiefly contributed to this large amount are cocoanut 
oil (Rs 10,000,000), copperah (Rs 4,000,000), desiccated cocoanots 
(Rs 2,900,000), and poonac (Rs 1,300,000) I may remind you 
that the last two articles are comparatively new, desiccated 
cocoanuts — so largely in request for confectionery — being an 
unknown product twenty years ago It is instructive to note also 
that the expot ts of these two articles alone are equal m value to 
the total exports of the products of the cocoanut palm in 1882 
The most marked advance since 1896 has been in the export of 
copperah, which has increased in value more than seven-fold, 2 e , 
from 5'} lacs to 40 lacs of rupees and in quantity from 57 , 5 oo cwt. 
to 377,000 cwt, Cocoanut oil has risen fro n 60 to 100 lacs, and 
the value of poonac exported has increased more than 100 per 
cent , reaching 12 lacs in 1902 Coir fibie has risen from 2| lacs 
in 1896 to over in 1,902 and the exports of desiccated cocoanuts 
also showed a substantial advanc#^, 

The important position which these products of the cocoanuts 
palm now occupy in our trade returns may be gauged from the 
fact that, whereas in 1896 they formed only about 14^ per cent, 
they now represent nearly 22 per cent of the total exports of 
Ceylon produce Again, while the area undei tea cultivation is 
about 386,000 acres, the area undei cocoanut palm cultivation is 
estimated to be at least 650,000 acres 

I think, 5^oa will admit that the figures I have quoted, 
more especially wit’ legard to cocoanut pioduce and plumbago, 
sufficiently support my contention that Ceylon is fast becoming 
less and less dependent on one staple, and when I come to deal 
With the Bota^nic Gardens Department I shall have a foither 
6 
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opportunity of acquainting x^-ou with the vigorous and successful 
efforts which have been, and are still being, made to introduce 
the cultivation of new products. The issue of these effoits in the 
future will greatly depend on the earnest co-operation of the 
planter and the Government If the planters of Ceylon continue 
to display that unflagging energy and that courageous enterprise 
which have so distingushed them in repeated peiiods of depression 
in the past, I am confident that they will find the Government for 
its part always ready to meet them with sympathetic consideration 
and practical assistance. 

The Pimcipal Collector of Customs, in his review of the trade 
of the Island for the year 1902, draws attention to some points in 
connection with ceitain imports which figure largely in the returns, 
wnich are well worth consideration He points out, for example, 
that It IS not altogether satisfactory that the Colony should have 
to import so much fish — the value was 38|- lacs in 1902 — when our 
waters are swarming with them Again, there seems room for local 
enterprise in the production of cuny stuffs, the value of these 
articles now imported being about 15 lacs annually On the other 
hand, the beer locally manufactured in Nuwara Eliya appears to 
be improving in quality, and the consumption of it is on the 
increase The import of sugar steadily increases, and it is worthy 
of note that while the imports from the bounty -giving countries 
have risen rapidly each year, the Indian trade has gradually 
declined 


Improvements in the Port of Colombo 
The creation of a Port Trust is sometimes advocated, but I 
adhere to the opinion which I have moie than once expressed that 
a period of transition like the present is not a favourable opportu- 
nity for attempting the introduction of a totally dfferent system , 
but when the period of transition is over, vi hen the harbour is 
completed, when its finances are placed upon a sound and stable 
footing, then the question of a Poit Trust should have favourable 
consideration In the meantime the Harbour Board is a good 
substitute, for its constitution is much the same as that of the 
proposed Poit Trust, and its power for good or bad not much less 
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General Report on the Public 1^617 uehon ^7% Bengal for 1902- 
1903 — Punted at the Bengal Secietariat P^esb 

The year under review has witnessed a thorough change in the 
E Uication Department ot Bengal. Improvements and reforms have 
been introduced in several sections of educational woik Tne new 
scheme o£ vernacular education in Ptimaiy and Secondary schools 
has been taken in hand as an '‘experiment xl measure The old 
system of payment of money grants to aided institutions bv 
‘ results* has been changed to a stipendiaiy system modified by the 
lesults of systematic inspection Female education has received an 
impetus by the opening of model girls* schools in various districts 
and the extension of ‘ Zenana Education System * The total number 
of institutions has^increaaed by 2 9 per cent and the total number 
of pupils by 5 2 per cent In the report is embodied a comparative 
table showing the results of the University Examinations for the 
past 6 years The result of the Entiance Examination has been 
steadily deteriorating since 1900-1901. With a view to improve 
the management of our public and private schools orders have been 
issued by Government foi the formation m Bengal, of a system of 
school Committees similar to those formed in the Central Provinces 
foi schools of diffuiteiit classes A shoit synopsis of the ‘Zenana 
Education Scheme* as formulated by Government in accordance with 
the recommendations of the conference of experienced educational 
officers held during the yeai undei leview, will, we hope be luteiest- 
ing, to the public 

This scheme contemplated (1) that zenana education should be 
based on a system acceptable to Native society, and be imparted 
throngb books of wholesome tendency, embodving Hindu and 
Mahammadan tiaditions , ^3) that, in populous villages, small com- 
mittees should be formed, to which respectable TiiGmberfe oi the 
orthodox clafoSC»3,of iliudus and Muhammadan'- should be appointed , 
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and (3) that female teachers working under the orders of these 
committees, should be appointed to teach zenana ladies m villages 
Since the close of the yeai, these pioposals have been approved^ as 
an experimental measuir, by the Lieutenant-Governor, and some 
progiess has alieidy been made in giving effect to them at selected 
places In the Piovmce Another noticeable feature in the history of 
education in the Piovince duung the past year was the opening 
of Continuation Schools ’’ m accordance with the wishes of the 
Government of India The object of these schools is to enable 
students to complete their educition m branches of study which may 
either have been neglected or not attempted by them 

These schools, under pioper management and stuct supei vision 
will, we tliiiik, piove very usef.il. The subject of establishment of 
hostels, the impoitanee of which cannot be over-estimated, will be 
separately considoicd b) Government We legret to leain that some 
of the rich nmnicipahbics do not make a more adequate piovision 
in view of the increasing demands of Pnmaiy education upon their 
re&ouices 


Texts about Budh Gaya a7)d Buddha — p'i% 7 ited by Sanyal <& Go at 
the Bhaiat press, ^0 Roy Bagan Sheet, and published 

by Jfazumdar Lihia^y, Co'inioalUts, Sheet, Calcutta 

We have received the above book together with 2 printed book- 
lets m which ail the facta of the Mahabodhi Temple case, as it now 
stands, and an account of His Excellencj'’ the Viceioy^s visit to Gaya 
have been stated Fiom time immemoiial ‘ Budh Gaya’ has been 
regarded as a Hindu Shrine and Hindus from all parts of the country 
flock to the place to offei pznda at the feet of the Mobabodhi tree 
The Goveioment, the Buddhist puests and all othei parties con- 
cerned cannot deny the above undoubted facts To speak the tiuth, 
all have acknowledged the uninterrupted heieditaiy possession of the 
Mohants The Buddhists are always welcomed to the place and 
have facilities afforded to them for then worship and up to 
the pieseofc day no complaints have been made against the 
Mohdiits by any pilgrim, Hindu or Buddhist Criminal prosecution 
alluded to in the note was initiated by Dnarmapala for no fault 
of the M-ohaut^s men who simply maintained their rights and 
pievented the fomiei from doing what was to them an act of 
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sacrilege The High Couit deci‘=«ion, however, put matters right 
by honourably acquitting the Mohant’s men and declaring their 
action as strictly legal Apart from the legality of the question, 
we must honestly confebS that we see no necessity of the propos- 
ed transfer 

We have full confidence in the non-interfeience policy of our 
benevolent Government and the letteis of the high officials quoted 
in the pamphlet fully justify out conviction We hope the Govern- 
ment will not break the pledge so lepeatedly given to the Hindu 
Community at large thiough the Mohants^ on any consideration 
Any inteiference with the piesent airangements will unnecessarily 
wound the religious feelings of the Hindus which is quite against 
the humane policy of the Government The texts clearly establish 
the fact that Budh Gaya is a Hindu shrme and that Hindu Mohants 
have been in uninterrupted possession of it Apt quotations fioni 
the Hindu sacied books justify the piesent situation of the mohants 
who have law, usage, tradition and leligious sanction on their side 


Travancore Almanac for 1904 — puhhshed hy order of H'ls 

ness the Moharajah of Travancore — pr%nted at the Travancore 
Government Press, Triuendrufti 

This useful volume not only serves the purposes of a Civil List 
and Official Calender for 1904 but contains much valuable informa- 
tion regarding various important state affairs and matters of general 
interest to the public. It is in short, a Direetoiy of the State of 
Travancore. A careful perusal will not only give us an insight into 
the mode of government in vogue in the country but will also 
enlighten us on the social and intellectual progress achieved by the 
people of Tiavancore. In addition to the detailed particulais of all 
Government offices and the municipal administration of the province, 
the important rules and regulations as to lea\e, appointment, etc 
have been printed Particulars of literary clubs, mutual benefit 
societies, inland trade, commerce. Memoranda by the British Besi- 
dent, Meteorological Tables, Postal mfoimation etc, have been 
given 

From the list of high officials, we find that a large numbei of 
well-educated Indian gentlemen (mostly graduates) hold responsible 
positions of tiubt undei the Government and materuillj help m 
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Jurying on the admimsfiation of the country. The number of 
iteiriiy clubs and newspapers is vetv large and cleat ly shows that 
the Tiavancore public encourages and appieciates literary taste. 

The Education department here is verv efficient and the woik 
of teaching is practically earned on by a staff o£ teachets 
properly t tamed for the purpose m institufc.ons founded and 
maintained by the State. Besides the State College and 
Schools, there are lecture committees organized at the expense of 
the Government. The Tnvendrum lectute Committee instituted 
m 1887 arrange for about 20 lectures in English and 6 in MaLiyan 
ttutl Tamil to be delivered in the Jubilee Town Hall The snbjeccs 
'ompiise Sanitition, Agriculture, History Literature, Physiology^ 
Seology, Astronomy, Botanv, E'ectncity, General Philosophy 
irui Science. A sum of two thousand iiipees a year is sanctioned by 
Guveinment to be awarded as honoraria to the lecturers in sums 
viryingfrom P>s 50 to 100 according to the disci etion of the 
Committee To encourage the diffusion of useful knowledge among 
the masses, a further grant is made to the lecturers foi the publica* 
bion and distribution of copies of such lectures as are specially select- 
ed foi that pui pose by the Committee Female education leceives 
the consideration it deserves from the Travancore Government 
rheie are the M.ihaiajahN College and High Schools for 
:?irh to ^each English, Physiography^ Physiology, Mathenaatics 
Malayan and Tamil Industrial schools of Art and, Agiicultur© 
ire also endowed by the State. The present Dewan Bahadur 
so fir as we have been able to judge from the official 
^nculars issued by him) seems to be a man of intellect a skilful 
irganizer and unsparing in his efforts to improve the efficiency of 
he various departments under his charge We cannot conclude this 
eview of the Almanac without mentioning the important feature of 
Travancore Government service, mz , ‘State Life Insurance* whereby 
acdibies are afforded to all government servants to make ample 
trovisionJor their helpless dependants 

In fact the Government compels all its servants (m the peima- 
ent establishment) to insure their lives There are many things to 
drnue in the humane Government of Tiavancore 
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Notes on Educatton tn Indta — hy DevandeT Nath Chakrahnity~ 
Printed at the Calcutta Press, 2g, Musjtdbaree Street 
This pamphlet is a reprint of a letter which appeared in the 
Indian Minor of the 20th December 1901 with a few emendations 
The author criticises the Viceroy^s speech at the Educational 
conference and the new scheme of education in Higher class 
English Schools introduced by the Director of Public Instruction 
With regard to the lattei point he quotes the opinions of both the 
Anglo-Indian and Indian press which unanimously protest 
against the new scheme of Mr Pedlai and consider the policy of 
forcing on the people of India an education in their own vernacu- 
lar when they are clamouring to be taught English “^to be retro- 
giade and unstatesmanlike ’ In connection with hts criticism of 
the Viceroy^s speech at the Educa ional conference he very ably 
brings to bear upon a few apt quotations and remarks on the 
following points 

(i) Reduction of the value of Government scholarships 
(2) Sanskiit Education (3) The University Commission’s report 
(4) Rules for the affiliation of Colleges, &c , &c , &c References 
have also been made to the Hon’ble Justice Banerjee’s famous 
note of dissent — Report of Lord Ripon’s Education commission — 
Sir Charles Trevelvan’s minute on Indian Education — The 
Queen’s Proclamation — of 1858 

The Mining Journal and Raihvoy and Commercial GeMfe — Printed 
for the Registered Proprietors hy the Printing and Advertising 
Company, Limited, 121, Fleet Street, tn the Parish of St Biide, 
in the City of London 

The jouinal before us is unique in point of information supplied 
and subjects treated The article on ^Electric Winding Engines ' 
— a paper read before the Institution of Electrical Engineeis 
(Glasgow Local Section) that appeared in its issue of March 
19^ 1904, is instructive and scientific The mining information 
given of the different parts of the world is really worth reading 
The Journal is really a desideiatum We commend it strongly 
to our readers to whom the varied information supplied as to the 
interesting subjects treated will open up new veins of thought and 
engender a taste for Mining, Electricity, Metalluigy, Geologj , &c 
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FRENCH TRADE NOTES 

The commercial weakness of France is just now an engaging 
topic, and one which no one can afford to pass over lightly 
Painful as the fact is, the French commercial world at last admit 
that they have^ and are still losing ground in foreign 
markets in competition with other nations This is particularly the 
case as regards London Want of energy on the part of manu- 
factuiers who as usual expect too much from Government, and 
display too little self-help, is the principal cause of this regret- 
table state of affairs No one peihaps has devoted so much study 
and time to this important question as M. Raoul Fouch4, one of 
the most distinguished mecnbers of LaSoci4t4 des Aigncultures 
de France That gentleman affirms that the difficulty can be 
overcome in due course, provided Frenchmen trade as do British 
tradesmen , present competition must be fought on modern lines 
M Fouch4 rightly condemns the actual business-methods of his 
countrymen, and asserts that so long as they persist in clinging to 
them, it is absolutely impossible for them to make headway Is 
France properly piepared for competition ? The majority reply 
in the negative Let the French commercial classes of to-day 
turn to Belgium, Germany, Russia, Norwa 3 %and Denmark and see 
how these typical nations carry on business They are all more 
or less successful because they are up-to-date, this cannot be 
said of France The latter has still to increase the speed of her 
land and sea transports in a more general way, and to bring about 
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a reduction in freight. In this respect other countries tnuroph^ 
and surpass struggling France 

M« de Loverdo’s report is a significant document , not satisfied 
with reading articles on the commercial decline of his country, he 
himself undertook a trip to London, for the purpose of verifying 
facts He arrived at no rash conclusions^ but visited the principal 
places of trade, talked with the heads right and left, and finally 
earned home his impressions M Loverdo who is as well-known in 
Pans as in London, and other large cosmopolitan cities in the world, 
ss no alarmist, but a shrewd man of business. His writings on com- 
mercial subjects have won for him universal admuation After 
his last visit to London, he entertained no longer any doubt that 
France was losing more and more her hold on the markets of that 
metropolis, she exported less butter, fewer egges, apples, pears, 
&c , than formerly So grave was the situation^ in the opinion of 
M deLoverdo, that there was indeed no time to lose, if French 
producers wished either to regain their position not only in London, 
but in various parts of the United Kingdom, or seek new outlets 
for her goods in the United-States, or even Russia Senator 
Conteaux also wrote a great deal on the commercial resources of 
France, but erred on the side of being too hopeful. Had he gone 
deeper into the question, and made more exhaustive researches as 
did M deLoverdo, he would not have avoided the bitter contradic- 
tions and criticisms of others better informed than himself 
Conteaux allowed himself to be carried away by patnoti‘?m— a 
common weakness with most Frenchmen — instead of recording 
plain facts, however unpleasant they were This task fell to M 
deLoverdo, whose comprehensive report must have opened the 
eyes of his countrymen 

M Fouch4 vouches for the accuracy of M deLoverdo’s obser- 
vations. and adds that not only is France losing her commercial 
hold on British markets, but also on several others The demand 
for Italian and Spanish wines is increasing more and more every 
day , the same remark applies to Danish butter, eggs, fruits, and 
manufactured goods from neighbouring countries Where ^does 
France come m ? Something must be done at once, before it is 
too late M de Loverdo and others are working diligently in 
this direction They would not be doing their duty as citirens, were 
they to hold back the truth, and throw dust into the eyes of their 
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countrymen They began by representing facts as they were^ 
and will continue to do so, whether cheerful or gloomy France 
for many years committed a great mistake by concluding that 
England could not exist without her imports , time has since 
proved different She finds fault with England for importing 
enormous quantities of merchandise from the Continent, storing 
them at certain depots, and afterwards distributing them as 
“ British goods So long as continental sellers are paid for the 
goods. It matters not to them, what becomes of their merchandise 

M. de Loverdo does not attach so much importance to this 
mode of trading as to the fact that French agriculturists and 
manufactures still charge too much, by being so exorbitant, they 
only increase the chances of Belgium and Germany to outstrip her 
in the European markets This is where commercial France is to 
blame, and why she finds so few demands for her articles, Tlie 
French must henceforth devote more time than they have 
hitherto done in seeking helpful business information, as to 
the most profitable markets abroad The Government does all it 
can, by offering assistance in this direction, but cannot be expected 
to continue doing so, if it finds that those, who ought to be 
interested, manifest no eagerness to profit thereby 

The French commercial world has been classified into two 
sections , those that are desirous of success, and others that are partly 
Ignorant and obstinate, who refuse to make efforts, unless large 
orders'* drop down on office-tables from the clouds M deLoverdo 
sympathises as much with the first, as he deplores the tendencies 
of the second Something might be done by way of affording 
greater facilities to those who are really in earnest to go ahead 
and proceed on modern lines of trading There is a large section 
in France, who having seen their mistakes in the past, are only 
too anxious to copy the examples of England and Germany, 
Why not take this “portion" in hand without further delay, 
instead of waiting until the rest of the commercial section has 
been thoroughly reformed ? Raise necessary funds, to be placed at 
the disposal at the “ wide awake," for the purpose of trade devel- 
opment Once they are able to report progress, others may follow 
10 their footsteps 

The work accomplished by M deLoverdo, solely in the 
interests of his country, has been invaluable , the only recompense 
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he asks for, is for his counsels to be followed, and his ideas carried 
out not at lightning speed, which would spell rum, but on the 
contrary, slowly but surely. The Government has in M de- 
Loverdo, an excellent supporter, who is only too willing- to lend 
his helping hand in every possible way, and establish commercial 
enterpnzes on a sounder footing, 

E Co 
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A WIPES DEV 02 ION WORKETH WONDERS 
Chapter I 

Vice lies always dormant in man, 

A touch bungs him under the ban 

The Akan forest is in the Central Provinces and infested with 
dacoits and wild beasts People seldom pass through it It was, 
therefore, surprizing to find a young, beautiful woman, evidently 
reared up in the lap of luxury, wending her way across the forest 
Her foot steps were unsteady and she appeared to be m pain 
She stopped all of a sudden and going underneath the shade of 
a big Sal tree, laid herself down on the ground and was speedily 
wrapped up in sleep In repose her countenance was by itself 
a study Her complexion was s urpassingly fair, her limbs were 
well formed, the body was fairly developed and the face had an 
expression, which was quite angelic in character Before she had 
given herself up to Nature’s Sweet restorer — balmy sleep, she had 
shed tears, as traces of them were still perceptible in her eye — 
lashes which were still wet Beauty, innocence and charm, were 
blended together and it was a rare sight to study the features and 
face, lit up, as they were, with a pleasant smile — the effect perhaps 
of a passing dream Presently the sweet expression vanished, the 
face was distorted, sighs escaped from her heaving breast, she 
uttered something in pain and at last sat-up on the ground 
Evidently, she had not, as yet been able to collect her thoughts, 
when the sound of footsteps roused her up and she sat in terror and 
trepidation. The new comer turned out to be a woman, but alas, 
such a woman, as even one of the sterner sex, could not cast 
eyes upon her without sad misgivings The woman was ugly, the 
cast of her face was fiendish and her voice was just like a mao’s 
She came up to the young woman and said with an ugly leer 
“ What brings you up here, my beauty ? ” 

“ I have lost my way, and come up to the jungle” 

Lost your way you don’t mean it, a beautiful woman has no 
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chance of escape from the arms of her lover The ornament on 
yoor hand and the vermillion mark on your head proclaim you as 
a Sadhaha^ then how is it that you have left yomr husband to 
roam m a wilderness The poor woman cried for some time 
and said I am in no way willing to answer your interrogatries* 
If you have any pity for the aggrieved, do show me the way out 
of the jungle 

“ ril shew you the way out of the jungle^ if you like, but you 
sadly want food and repose Come with me and I’ll provide yoo 
with shelter ’’ 

The young woman got up and holding the other woman’s 
hands said — 

Have pity on a miserable being like me. I have su0ered 
much and I want an asylum, where I would like to be alone, for- 
gotten by the world You are of my own sex and I feel no hesita- 
tion to go with you ” 

An hour’s walk across the forest, brought them to its out skirts 
Trudging wearily for some time, they came across a hut which 
stood midway between a village and the forest The woman who 
was acting as guide was by birth a Sontal and her name wasBalasi 
She went to the hut and entered it by taking off the padlock 
which was on the door, by means of a key The young woman 
followed her The hut was neat and tidy and its secluded posi^ 
tion was much liked by the new comer. Balasi by a show of 
kindness, obtained the good graces of the youug lady, from whom 
she pumped out the following incidents of her life. — 

You will be surprized to learn, that I am the daughter of one 
Gurjati Rajah and the wife of another. I was married m my 
teens and came to my husdand four years ago, when I was only 
thirteen years old My young husband loved me fondly and I won 
the affection of my father-in-law and mother-in law, both of whom, 
unfortunately for me, died within a couple of years after my 
marriage My husband fell into the company of sycophants and 
bad characters and lost his saintly nature and character He 
became a debauchee and his drunken orgies were the common 
talk of his subjects He fully neglected me, but I patiently bore 
everything, till at last one night, he brought one of his mistresses 
into the palace, within the sacred precincts of the Zenana He 
wanted me to bow down to the harlot I refused to obey him 
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and gave him word of cotinsel like a truly devoted Hindu wife. 
Drink had maddened him and he was coward enough to abuse 
me in the vilest terms He brought matters to a coup bv kicking 
me and directing me to leave the palace forthwith The insult 
offered m the presence of my hand-maidens so far upset me^, that 
without bestowing any attention as to what the consequences 
would be^ I left the palace through the back-door, vowing never to 
return to it on any consideration. That is the reason why vou 
find me here ” 

During the narration, the Ram as we will now call her^ shed a 
Hood of tears Balasi soothed her as best as she could and said 

Raniji, your narration has affected me violently and I 
solemnly promise to aid and succour you to the best of my means 
Live in this solitary hut as long as you like and command my 
poor services as often as you choose 

The Rani thanked her and Balasi went out on the pretext of 
bringing in food stuff She went straight to the neighbouring village 
and halting before a large hut, bawled out Dunnia, Dunnia,^^ 
somebody from inside answered I am coming Presently a 
tall, jj^oungman apparently of the age of five and twenty came out 
and met Balasi He was hale and hearty and possessed much 
strength, as his well-knit, figure and muscular body showed 
Hailing Balasi he said 

” What brings you here at this hour of the day ^ ” 

I Ve come, wishing to be of some service to you 
** A service to me, what do you mean 
When Dana jilted you for the wicked Etman, I promised to 
be on the look out for a beautiful woman I have got one now and 
I wish you to see her ” 

Is she a virgin ? 

I don’t think she is 
“ In that case, I don^t want her’^ 

‘'Even if she be of ravishing beauty and descended from one 
of the best houses in this part of the country. 

I am determined not to marry one, who is not a virgin 
Who wants you to marry her ” 

' Tempt me not thus, you vile woman 
But for all that, just have a look and then you can discard 

her,” 
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“ Go on then and Fll follow you 

Balasi look Donnia to an adjoining hat and putting fruits and 
eatables in his hand said—'* You must be my porter for the time 
being, carry this load and I will take you to a place, where dwells 
this idea.1 beauty” Dunnia earned the load and followed Balasi 
to her hut, where the young Rani was sleeping innocently — Her 
fatal beauty at once captivated Dunnia and he succumbed to the 
dictates of the flesh Hts good resolutions vanished and the 
moral precepts, according to which^ he had always acted, failed 
to restrain him at the critical moment He fell in with the advice 
of the bad woman and after conversing with her for some time 
sotto voice, quickly departed 

Chapter II 

I will take you to life and light 
In heaien free from strife and fight, 

It was midnight The poor Rani was sleeping soundly in her 
modest couch A faint smile lit up her features, perhaps she 
was dreaming something pleasant, when a loud noise, like the yell 
of a tiger at bay, roused her and she sat up in bed in evident 
bewilderment and trepidation She could not, for the life of her, 
make out, what the noise was and was on the point of calling out 
Balasi, when five men rushed into her room, with drawn swords. 
The leader of the gang addressd her in the following words — 

“ Lady, obey us in every respect and not a hair of your head 
will be touched Resist us and your doom is sealed ” Saying 
this, the man stopped, evidently wishing to scan the effect of his 
words The Ram sat quiscent, not a muscle of her face moved, 
her eyes had a vacant expression, perhaps her mind was working 
upon scenes which were distant and remote Finding her pre- 
occupied, the man in yet a louder tone said — ** I ask you to follow 
me and if you refuse, I plainly sav, you will receive condign 
punishment^’ This ominous admonition had no effect on the 
Rani, she was still listless, wandering in far-off scenes. Dunnia, 
it was he, who was talking to her, lost temper at her non-chalant 
attitude and was about to take hold of one of her arms, when 
somebody from the dark back-ground said — “ Ruffian, touch her 
not, let not your ipolluted hands, besmeared with the blood of 
your innocent victims, come in contact with her sacred person, 
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disobey me and you will leap the consequences of your audacious 
sacrilege 

All eyes were turned towards the resi, when it was noticedj 
that a tall, old man, with a venerable appeaiance, was standing 
on the door way He was a sadhu^ dressed in saffron-coloied 
cloth, with a white Rowing beard His tone was com-* 
manding and he spoke with composure and dignity* On looking 
at him the miscreants were noo-plussed and ill at ease The 
notorious woman Balasi had already shewn a clean pan of heels 
and her companions followed suit The sad/m did not care to 
check their ignominous flight When eve^ otie was gone^ he 
addressed itlie Rani and said — mother, this is not a fit place for 
you — come with me and Fil take you to a secure, secluded spot 
where we can confer as to what should be done, for the future 

The words were uttered m such a soothing tone, that the Ram, 
at once got up from her bed and fell at the feet of the sadhu 
Gently raising her up by the hand, he said ‘‘ mother, there is still 
danger ahead, let us leave this infernal place at once^’ Still holding 
her by the hand, he carried her out of the house and then the out- 
lines of both of them, were lost, m the thick gloom, that pervaded 
the spot 

* Chaptee III 

When we are in a corner tight. 

Reaction sets and makes us right 

The flight of the Rani was the theme of conversation all over 
the Gurjhat, people talked about it m whispers and the sensation, 
increased, when no news of her was forthcoming, emissaries ran 
about here and there. Sowars roamed all over the tract, sepoys 
penetrated into and looked about the jungles and yet no trace 
of the Rani was found out People thought, she had committed 
suicide and must be dead and the Rajah was rated soundly and 
came 10 for a round of abuse The females of the palace cried 
themselves hoarse and the Rajah was at his wiFs end In his 
sober moments he cried and cursed himself and when he was the 
worse for liquor, he openly associated with women of ill fame and 
his carousals were severely commented upon both by the rich and 
poor* With beat of drums, he informed his subjects, that any 
body bringing news of the Raoi, would be amply rewarded and 
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yet nobody could lift the daik veil enshrouding the good, young 
Rani, who for her good qualities, was liked by all Her devotion to 
her husband uas well known and her beauty, years and innocence 
contributed to make her the moving spir^'t and goddess of the 
household The Rajah paid no attention to business and his 
revenues were looted by a gang of unscrupulous men, who had 
managed to obtain his favor by fair means or foul, crime went up 
by leaps and bounds and organized dacoity became an institution 
of the land The Dewan was an honest man of parts, but he was 
forced to a corner, on account of the machinations of dishonest- 
men, who stood round the Rajah The poor Rajah had not the 
strength or fortitude to tide over his difficulties He fell ill and 
Ins sickness took such a bad turn, that his physicians despaired 
his life It was a sad sight to see the poor mao tossing to and 
fro on his bed in high fever and in his delerious moments calling 
out to his Ram In piteous accents he said — “ my darling, my 
beautiful Nirana come to me, Fm burning, if I have you in my 
arms Fll cool down, have pity on me, do come to your husband, 
if Fve in any way offended you, pardon me, I know your nature, 
you can’t sit still, whilst Fm in pain, come to me, dear,' where are 
you ? come to me or else 1 1! 

These words were uttered in frenzied, agonized tones and 
brought tears into the eyes of those who heard them At last, 
the poor sufferer would fall down senseless and for a time, the 
sick chamber would be still He would rouse up and go through 
the same way Twenty-seven days had passed away and the 
disease had come to a climax The palace was as silent as the 
grave and people m the sick chamber were, talking in whispers 
The Kahtraj mo!iashoy feeling the pulse of the patient had said 
®*the Rajah would pass away during the small hours of the morning 
Nothing would save him, even if the great god Mahadev lent 
his aid Anybody who had passed m vigil, before the ebbing 
life of a near ana dear relative or friend, must know the thoughts 
and anxieties that group round the sickchamber at night which 
seem dark, tortuous and long, when the sands of life are falling 
fast Every body was waiting for the fatal, trysting hour, when a 
sadim accompanied by a figure which was muffled up from head 
to foot-entered the chamber. He held a root on the nostrils of 
the patient and lo the course of quaiter of an hour he rallied^ 
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opened his eyes and said my God, blessed be thy name, I feel 
well, thirsty, give me a glass of water ” The muffled figure 
gave him the glass^ when he said Who are you, whose touch 
sends a thrill of joy to my heart you canT be my Rani^ her touch 
was like this, who are you ? For God’s sake, tell me ” 

The muffled figure was heaving sigh after sigh and abruptly 
throwing down the covering revealed to the assembled people the 
face and features of the Rani The Rajah at once clapped her m 
his bosom and shed tears of joy. Needless to say, that the Rajah 
was soon cured and the news of the return of the Ram spread 
like wild fire and a large concomse of people gathered round 
the palace, stooting at the top of their voices Maharani ki jal/’ 

Chapter IV 

However hard we may entwine, 

Vengeance oh, my Lord ’ is thine 

On his miraculous escape from the jaws of death and being 
united to his dear partner in life, the Rajah made up hfs mind 
to turn over a new leaf He discarded wine and women, banished 
his svcophantic courtiers and was determined to walk in the ways 
of the Lord Needless to say, that he created many enemies, 
who moved heaven and earth to procure his downfall. Baulked 
in thier attempts to injure him vitally, the conspiratiors had 
recourse to a ruse^ Donning the uniform of raj sepoys, they set fire 
to a village, robbed the inhabitants and sent a representation to 
the British authorities, asking for redress, in the name of the 
afflicted subjects A European officer held the enquiry and 
reported against the Raja, the result was, that a high officer of 
Government came to the palace and asked the Rajah to 
explain his conduct The officer had his wife with him and 
both stayed for the time being, at the garden — house of 
the Rajahs The poor Rajah was on the horns of a dilemma 
and had no evidence to prove his innocence. He was in sore 
straits and would not even take his meals. The Ram tried 
to soothe him bv stating, that the machinations of his enemies 
would be disclosed and his honor would be folly maiotamcd In 
the light of the day The Rajah wanted to know, how the desired 
end could be secured, against such heavy odds. Enjoining her 
husband to be of good cheer,, the Rani went away, On eotenog 
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her room, she miifiled herself up in tight-fittiag clothes and taking 
a maid-servaot with her, hurried away from the palace She went 
to the garden house and wanted to see the wife of the official- 
The lady complied with her request and wanted to know who she 
was and what was her errand The Rani took off her veil and the 
astonished officiaFs wife saw a face which was truly fascinating- 
Without any preamble, she said — Good lady! I am the wife of 
the Rajah against whom so much has been said by a band of 
conspirators 

®‘The«c men fleeced the Rajah to their hearts^ content Their 
nefarious practices were found out and peremptorily stopped and 
they have banded themselves together to ruin the Rajah by 
casting a slur on his bright escutcheon Lady * I intend taking 
you and your husband to a place from whence you would see and 
hear eveiy thing and I dare say, the treasonable transactions of the 
miscreants would be brought to light* You will then know that 
ray husband is innocent” These words were uttered in such a 
pleading tone^ that the lady was evidently touched and asked 
where they were all to go^* The Rani replied '^to a place close 
by” The lady went to her husband and after some conversation 
came together and they all left the place immediately after. It 
was night and pitchy dark outside The maid went ahead and the 
rest followed her A walk of nearly quarter of an hour, brought 
the party to the outskirts of the town They espied a small, one- 
stoned house and entered it A man, standing with a lantern 
in his hands took them over to a loom where a saahu was seated 
on a tiger-skin, A lantern was burning and shed its feeble light 
Within the room. The sadhu welcomed the visitors and bade 
them to enter a compartment, from whence they would be able 
to see and hear everything. The sadhu, we need hardly point out 
was the same man, who rescued the Rani from the clutches of the 
depraved and lascivious Sontals — From holes bored m the window 
the Ram as well as the European lady could see everything 
which may transpire in the Verandah Anon five men appeared 
befoie the sadlm and bowed their heads to the ground The 
sadhu pronounced words of aszt bad ^nd bade them to be seated 
llie spokesman — a tall dark man, with farce pitted with small-pox 
and eyes which had a mischievous glare in them, said— 
Saoyasiji, we wish you to invoke and offer pu^ak to the mne 
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(planets) and to recite the Sacred Chandu We will pay 
you a couple of hundred rupees for your trouble 

“ You must know, my children, that the purpose for which 
the pujahs and recitations are to be made must be divulged to me^ 
otherwise you may not obtain what we pray for/^ 

We want to win our case before the authorities ” 

‘^What case? What is your object? Unless you make a clean 
breast of everything to me, I am afraid, it would not be in my 
power to help you ” 

The men talked amongst themselves in whisper and the spokes- 
man then said— 

We have the fullest confidence in you and would not care 
to keep back anything Please pay attention to what I say. The 
Rajah of the place has been our enemy and we want to throw him 
into hot water with a view to injure him, if not to demolish — him 
for good With that object, we set fire to a village, pillaged the 
inhabitants and have gone up to the English authorities for redress. 
The Rajah submitted an explanation which was not satisfac- 
tory A high official has come to investigate, record evidence 
and his report will make or mar the Rajah We want to invoke 
the planetary powers and Sahtt to befriend us and hence we have 
come to you As a holy man of extraordinary powers, you are 
fully capable to work out the desiied end 

‘‘ If I don’t believe what you say, what will you do to convince 
me ? 

“ Here IS a compact in Urya in which all the leaders of the 
movement have signed — That will show, that we are in earnest 
and not hoodwinking you ” 

Saying that, he handed over the paper for the inspection of tlie 
sadhu, who aftei carefull3^ reading it, folded it up and sewed it 
up within the bark of a certain tree, over which he sprinkled some 
vermilhon and pasted sandal He then said — “ The invocation, 
pujah^ horn (offerings to the fire) recitation and other auspicious 
transactions must be done, on the night of the full moon The 
piece of paper which I have sewed up and in which your objects 
and aims have been clearly set forth, must also be offered up to 
the deities and I wish you all to be present, with a view to receive 
my benedictions 

The words of the sadhii highly pleased the party and they 
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promised to attend on that night in force. They one and all bowed 
low to the venerable man and quietly departed As soon as 
they were gone, the lady and Rani came out from their hiding 
place the sadhu then said. 

My daughters, you have heard and seen all I wish you 
now, lady, to explain everything to your husband, so that he and 
his men may be ready to pounce upon these villainous conspira- 
tors, who want to rum the poor inoffensive Rajah On the 
appointed night, a large concourse of people had assembled at the 
SadJmds place In the court-yard, preparations for the various 
ceremonies had been done People were talking in whispers, when 
the Sadhn blew lustily a conch-shell The sound had hardly ceased, 
when a strong body of Raj sepoys accompanied by a posse of 
police constables seized the conspirators, who crest-fallen were 
safely conveyed to Hajut They were duly punished and the Rajah 
was saved through the exertions of his peerless wife* 

Chapter V 

She played her pait with such effect, 

1 hat none noticed nor saw a defect 

The Rajah and Rani had no offspring and the fact was a sore 
point with them They offered pujah to the gods, but their sup- 
plication remained unheeded One day as the Ram was seated 
in her garden, a maid-seivant informed her, that an old vmraht 
wanted to see her Permission being accorded, a tall, old woman, 
diessed in safft on-colored clothes and holding an iron trident 
in her, light hand appeared before her The Ram bowed down 
her head reverentially and the old woman said — May Hara- 
P irvati protect you You are born in an auspicious moment 
and what the world call bliss, would always be your portion, but 
one circumstance troubles you and the Rajah, You’ve no son 
oi daughter and an afithicra (one with no children) is not 
blessed or the beloved of the gods So, have a care ” 

“ What can I do, Vanabiji it seems, we are doomed to have 
no children 

Don^t talk of a doom, I see you will be blessed with a son, 
who lb destined to be the glory of your house On my way hither, 

I have had a dream and if you pay heed to it, your heart’s desire 
would be fulfilled ” “P'xplaiu yourself Vairabiji, Pm all attention” 
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Yester eight I saw you in a dream You were weeping, when 
Parvati 10 the disguise of an old woman came to you She asked^^ 
what vexes you, my child, and makes you to shed tears? " You 
replied — I am a Banja (one who has not at all conceived) and 
that fact distresses me^* The goddess said “ you have the lemedy 
in your own hands, why don’t you go and offer Puja to Haia- 
Parvatig in the temple that stands in one of your own Jungle 
mahels? A month after your P'wja, you will conceive and in due 
time give birth to a son who is destined to be one of the greatest 
00 earth” Carry out the command of the goddess and >ou will be 
blessed with a child, but do one thing, my dear Rani, go to the 
temple alone. Leaving your Palki and retinue a mile off the 
temple, you go there alone, don’t be frightened. You aic 
protected by the goddess and nobody would be able to 
do you any harm, go boldly, finish your Puja and come 
back blessed Take care not to disclose your errand to any body. 
That must be kept a close secret. Are you prepared to act up 
to my suggestions” the Rani, without the least hesitation said she 
was. The Vatrabi then said “as the 14th of the new moon would 
be an auspicious day, I wish you would render your homage and 
Pufa on that day and again enjoining on the Rani, the utility of 
secresy m such causes, left the garden, but not before she had 
said that she will pay a second visit to the Rani at no distant 
date. 

The Rani was so much impressed with the words of the 
Yatrabz, that she look immediate steps to carry out the behest 
of the strange woman 

Chapter VI 

To estrange them was their infamous role, 

By parting them they thought to gain the goal 

The enemies of the Rajah, though foiled in their attempts to 
injure him, had not yet given up their game. They thought, that 
until the Ram was separated from her husband, they had no 
chance of success The loving Rani kept a fond and shatp watch 
upon her husband and nothing could escape her eyes, rendered 
strong and keen by the holy impulse on her heart They vi anted 
to estrange the Rani fast and then strike the Rajah With that 
object, they came across a depraved Brahmin woman, who foi a 
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stipulated puce, agreed to do their bidding Knowing the weak- 
nes 5 » of the Rani m the matter of possessing a child, they worked 
upon her superstition 1 he Brahmiu woman disguised as a 
Vairabi came to the R ini with a puipose, the nature of which, 
will unfold Itself with the progiess of the story The Rani, 
without devulging anything to her lord and husband, quietly made 
the necessary arrangements and on the day (indicated by 
the so-called vatfaht ivent out in a palkt to the jungle-mehal 
Her plans were unfolded to the Rajah and a sinister motive was 
attached to her innocent doings There was in the palace a man 
known by the name of Daji He was a sycophant by profession 
and known as the Court jester By the virtue of his office, he 
took liberties with the Raja, with whom, he always talked in a 
friendly, free and easy manner. Whenever the Raja would be 
down in spirits and have his temper ruffled by anything untoward 
the court-jester would be at hxs elbow, trying to cheer him up. 
All kings and great men in the east-keep such jesters, who by their 
innocent mirth and friendly chat waked up the spirits of their 
august employers This man, however, was an enemy disguised 
as a fiiend He was a tool in the pay of the conspirators and 
tried to injure the Raja in the garb of a friend and devoted 
attendant One day, the Rajah was sitting alone in his drawing- 
room, when this man turned up and said 

“What ails my Raja of Rajas? He is not in his wonted 
spirits Has he taken a drop too much ” 

A trouce to your jests Don^t you see, )that I am badgered 
and bullied by mv enemies I have half a mind to leave my raj 
and end ray days in the jungle in peace ’’ 

In the jungle and in peace t surely, it is blowing hot and 
cold in the same breath What peace can accrue in the company 
of wild beasts and by eating ripe and half ripe fruits 

“ You have no mind, my friend, your stomach rules you 
“ One s stomach and better-half rule every-body 
Both don’t hold good with me 

“ Don’t they ? By Jove* Your wife rules you with an iron rod 
She can mould you to any shape Had it not been so, how could 
you allow her to go into the jungle alone ?” 

“ Going to the jungle alone t What do you mean by it® 
Explain yourself” 
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Are you really in the dark, about this particular dodge of 
your Rani ? She has her reasons to keep vou in the dark, but I 
thought you were a loving couple and had no secret from each 
ot her 

You are speaking in riddles I don’t understand a syllable 

of it 

“ Excuse me Raja, I must keep my tongue in check otherwise 
my head may not be in the right place above my shoulders/^ 

“ Don’t bandy words with me I am in temper, don^t trifle with 
me Explain yourself 

“Sii, I obey you I know as a positive fact, that your wife 
has gone out today in the jungle alone’” 

For what purpose ?” 

I need not say that in so many words You can yourself 
go to the place and see for yourself I will shew you the way, 
if you hk e ’ 

Come on, then ” 

Without saying anything to anybody, the Raja and the toad- 
eater left the palace surreptitiously on horse-back Enroute they 
had no talk The Raja was boiling with rage and half smothered 
expressions of anger escaped from his lips A couple of hours, 
ride brought them to the jungle, when Daji dismounted and asked 
the Raja to do likewise Fastening their horses on a tree, both 
of them went towards the temple in a round about way They 
proceeded cautiously, taking care not to make the least noise 
The Rani’s Palkt and retainers were waiting a short distance, 
from the Mandtf Brushing past them onperceived they entered 
the temple through the back door Although it was day light still, 
the darkness wiihin the temple was such, that nobody could see 
another a few yards off The Raja noticed the Ram standing 10 
front of the effigies ot Hyra Parvali She was crying and in 
heart rending tones supplicating to the deities to bless her with 
a child There was no response and the place was as solemn and 
still as the grave All at once, a beautiful youngman came out 
a id said something in whisper to the Ram He brought his lips 
so close to the ears of the Rani, that m the uncertain light of 
the deepening gloom, it appeared that the youngman was kissing 
her The court jester insinuated that much to the jealous, 
infuuatcd Rajah and he believed ever> thing that fell from him 
5 
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against the unspotted character of his unrivalled and incompar- 
able Rani 

Chapter VII 

The darkened pall was raised and rent 
A streaming flood of light as sent 

The Rajah remained rooted to the spot for a short time He 
was shivering and the pallor on his face was deatb-Iike The 
Ram had left the temple but the young m'^n was there The 
Rajah rushed towards him and holding him by his clothes dragged 
him to the open space in front of the temple He tugged at 

his clothes so very violently, that the toga-like coveiing on the 
body gave way and revealed, the gaze of the astounded Rajah, 
the features of a female The Rajah was speechless for a moment 
and regaining his wits speedily, asked the woman, who she was 
and what brought her there The woman would not answer and 
kept silent Receiving no response to his queries, he caught hold 
of her hands and took her towards the spot, where the jester was 
tanding The man was lying dead on the ground, bitten, as he 
as, by a big cobra, which stood up on its tails, hissing angrily, 
he Rajah and his companion ran away from the place to the 
)Ot where the horses had been left. Before the Rajah had said 
ything, the woman knelt herself down on the ground and joining 
her hands together m a supplicating posture said — “ Rajah, I had 
come to inflict the severest injuiy on you Finding, that your 
wife was your guardian angel, your enemies tried to sepaiate you 
from her and for that puipose, they hatched this plan, by which, 
thev hoped to shew you, by oracular evidence, that your wife was 
unfaithful to you Providence has saved and protected her and 
one of the ring leaders of the plot is lying dead from snake-bite 
’ hilst one of their tools in the person of my miserable self, has 
m exposed and you see before you a miserable, unhappy and 
>ns woman, who had tried in vain to injure a being, who is 
niament of her sex Know Rajah, that i had induced the 
M, knowing her weakness to obtain children, to come here and 
playing the part of a male, disguised in the garb you have 
orn off Kill me, I deserve such a fate, but make the most 
Rani, who has not a prototype of her, in this wicked 
The Rajah liberated the woman and told her to go her 
Ti, jumped up on his horse and gallopped awav 
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In peace he came and duly slept 
In fond embrace he held and wept 

He had not gone far, when he noticed the woman following 
him, riding the horse belonging to the Court jester The Rajah 
reined in his animal and allowed the woman to come up to him 
Coming to his side, she said — "‘Rajah, I had forgotten to impart 
a secret to you Don^t go by the way you came Your enemies 
are in full force, on that tiack and have made up their minds, to 
murder you Please go by this route and she pointed out another 
track* Take this bit of paper also. In it, you will find written 
up the names of your enemies — arch traitors and plotters Get 
fid of them, by deporting them to British territory, with the help 
of the British authorities Now, good-bye, give me a kind word 
as 570U will never see my face again ” The Rajah was much 
touched and asked her to come with him She refused the offer, 
whilst tears trickled down on her cheeks. Sobbing and crying, 
she urged her horse with the whip in her hand and was out of 
sight in a moment The Rajah returned to the palace, late at 
night and at once entered his sleeping apartment He found his 
wife in deep sleep, smiling innocently He kissed her and laid 
himself down by her side 

Chapter IX 

He baffled his numerous foes 
And thus got rid of his gieat woes 

EarH next morning the Raja and the Ram journeyed by dak 
palky to British territory and interviewed the wife of the official, 
who had befriended the Ram sometime ago In consultation with 
her husband, she advised the Ram to haul up the conspirators 
fortnal The conspirators were arrested, duly arraigned and tried 
They were convicted and received various terms of imprisonment 
for their crime The territory of the Rajah was denuded of bad 
characters and he was left in peace to reigo over his subjects He 
,was blessed in his wife, but the thought of being childless, often 
preyed upon his mind* One day after finishing his pujah of the 
family and tutelary god and goddess (Radha and Krishna) in his 
own temple, he was about to go to his quarters for his breakfast , 
when he espied a bael leaf, coming across the temple yard and 
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falling on his lap. In it, was written, in veirnillion, in pretty tiny 
character the following significant words — ‘^Your heart's desire 
would be fulfilled and you would be blessed with children, if you 
inake the most of your wife. Oft and now, you have caused her 
considerable pain and the deity is justly incensed against you 
Love and adore her, like a veritable goddess and you will be 
blessed *’ The Rajah was taken aback by the writing and fully 
realizing the truth and force of its statement, he made up his mind 
to make amends He was always with his wife and made it the 
object of his life to shew her the greatest devotion and love The 
Rani was so very pleased with the change, that she thought her 
happiness m life was complete The Sadhu who had helped hei 
more than once, in critical moments of her life, told her to perform 
along with her husband The oblations and offerings to 
fire and various gods and goddesses were given away in an 
auspicious hour and the result was, that as'fortnight after she had 
partaken the jagntc charu (preparation of milk, ghi and other 
ingredients offered to the dewcitas) she conceived, to the delight 
of all, and in good time gave birth to a fine, healthy male child, 
whom the astronomers and astrologers predicted would be the 
glory of the house The true love of a woman goes far to protect 
and save the beloved A wife's love is holy and is of heaven — 
heavenly 


KHAGLNDRA NATH ROY, 
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II 

Railway Extension 

I came to Ceylon a fervent behevet in railway construction, 
and convinced that undei certain conditions a railway will create 
the traffic to justify its existence But, even if I had come here 
with doubts, they would have been speedily dispelled after ev^n 
a cursory examination of your railway historj^. If ever there 
was a colony which is justified in believing implicitly in the advan- 
tages of an enterprising railway policy, tt is Ceylon In its exist- 
ing railways it has a magnificent and highly remunerative property 
from which the Colony generally in all branches of its administra- 
tion has greatly been benefited. The railways of this Island have 
during the forty years of therr existence contributed about 35 
millions of rupees to general administrative purposes, such as 
hospitals, schools, &c Between 1862 and 1902 the Ceylon railway 
accumulated 72J milhons of profits, and, after paying over 27! 
millions in the shape of interest on capital outstanding and 
millions towards a sinking fund for the extinguishing of the debt, 
left a handsome surplus of 33 millions available for Colonial 
purposes The capital outlay on the whole mileage open at the 
end of 1902 is estimated to be about 58)4 millions of rupees, 
so that the gross profits have already more than covered the total 
capital outlay* 

Such were my views on railway extension in general and 
as regards the paiticnlar lines which I wished to see con- 
structed in Ceylon In the months which followed the deliverance 
of my first address I carefully consideted the practical aspects of 
the question, and as the result of my inquiries I recommended to 
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the Secretary of State the early prosecution of the three railway 
projects which I have indicated, vzz , the Northern railway and 
the Keiani Valley and the Uda Pussellawa railways, the two latter 
as light railways on the 2-ft. 6-in gauge Of these three, 
one IS already completely finished and open for traffic, part of 
the second is open and the whole line will be ready shortly, and bv 
the beginning of 1905 the third, which will bring Colombo and 
Jaffna within twelve hours of each other^ will, it is hoped, be open 
for traffic along its entire length 

It will be convenient to deal with each of these undertakings 
separately, and it is natural that I should first turn to 

The Northern Railmay 

which holds pride of place, not only on account of the long period 
of agitation which preceded its sanction, but also by reason of 
Its length and cost Doubts are even now entertained in some 
quarters as to whether the line will not be a burden to the Colony 
for many years, and it is therefore desirable that I should on 
this occasion place on record, even at some length, the facts which, 
in mv opinion and in the opinion of most unprejudiced observers, 
abundantly justify the construction of the Northern railway 

Let me give you some idea of the position of the Jaffna district 
as It was, and as indeed it still is in many respects and will be 
until the railway is completed For this purpose I shall quote 
from the memorial presented in 1889 to Sir Arthur Gordon, a 
memorial signed by five Members of the Legislative Council, the 
editors of the four newspapers in the Colony, and many other 
influential members of the general community 

It will be seen that the memorialists based their case for the 
Northern railway on the evils resulting from the isolation of the 
Jaffna peninsula and the congested state of its population, and 00 
the desirability of re-opening the large and once well populated, 
but now desolate, tracts between Jaffna and Anuradhapura, which 
were the scene in the past of very active agricultural industry, 
which is indisputably capable of revival in the future 

In addition to what may be termed these purely local argu- 
ments for the railway, there were two others of considerable 
importance In the first place, there was the labour question. 
The chief danger which threatens the planting interests of Ceylon 
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Is the possible failure of the labour supply which is drawn from 
India The stream of immigration is now concentrated on the 
Tuticorin-Colombo route but when the raih<ray is extended to 
Rameswararn it will probably return to its old channel by the 
north This will be in the interests of Colombo, foi, however 
admirably managed the camp of detention and quarantine at 
Ragama may be, the debarkation annually at Colombo, and their 
detention in its neighbourhood, of 50,000 coolies, coming often 
from cholera-and-plague infected districts in India, must be a 
source of danger to our principal port of call When, moreover, 
with the exception of the passage across the narrow straits 
between Paumben and Mannar, a cooly can travel by rail practi- 
cally the whole way from his home to the estate on which he is 
to work, his reluctance to come to Ceylon will be greatly dimi- 
nished, and the stream of immigration will gain force and regu- 
larity 

Lastly, the advantages to the Colony of direct lailway com- 
munication with India are indisputable, both from a commercial 
and strategic point of view No one can doubt that Colombo 
would in time of war be a most impoitant position, which would 
never be allowed to fall into the hands of an enemy Such a 
risk India could never tolerate, and it might be necessary for her, 
should our naval supremacy in the Eastern seas fail U:> even 
temporarily, to send troops to Ceylon for the defence of Colombo 
(and possibly of Trincomalee and Galle) against an enemy who 
might desire to seize so important a position and make it a 
coaling station and base of operations against India. 

The constiuction of the railway at the Kurunegala extremity 
was begun in April, 1900, and at the Jaffna extremity in July of 
the same year under Mr Oliver as Chief Resident Engineer 
The Kankesanturai-Chavakachchen section, consisting of the 
21 miles of the line which include Jaffna itself, was opened by 
me for public traffic in March, 1902, and the Chavakachcheri- 
Paliai section, 14 uiiles in length, was opened in the following 
September, It is expected that the Kurunegala-Annradhapura 
section will be ready for opening early next year, and the rest of 
the railway at the beginning of 1905. In other words, in little 
more than a year from now it will be possible to leave Jaffna 
in the early morning and be in Colombo in the evening of the 
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same day Within the last few days I have had an opportunity 
of appreciating the advantages of the railway over the present 
tedious mode of transport, as I was able to reach Anuradhapura 
in the space of a few hours, travelling almost the whole way 
by rail 

As we anticipated, the section of the railway in the Jaffna 
peninsula, although proving a considerable convenience to the 
tiavelling public, has not so far been remunerative from a revenue 
point of view, owing to the fact that from its short length and 
isolated position it does not offer facilities for the transport of 
goods and passengers which will follow its connection with the 
southern syste m of railways 

There have been two estimates of cost made for the Northern 
railway which I may here mention is 198 miles in length The 
original estimate made by Mr F. J Waring, C M G , in 1894 
amounted to Rs 98,90,482. A revised estimate was made in 
1901 by Mr Oiivei, and approved by the Consulting Engineeis , 
this amounted to Rs 11,029,376, or Rs 55,340 per mile, and as 
far as can be seen at present it is expected that this estimate 
will not be exceeded 

The contiast between the aiea under cultivation in the North- 
Central piovince and the vast extent of the estate which remains 
to be developed is most striking The province contains 4,002 
square miles, or more than millions acres, equal to nearly 

one-sixth of the whole Island It is impossible to state with an}^ 
accuracy what percentage of this extent can be made fit by 
inigation for permanent cultivation, but, judging by the innumer- 
able number of tanks, varjing m si7e fiom the largest reservoir 
to the smallest village tank, which are closely scattered all over 
the country, and by the channels and canals which intersect it 
in every direction, there cannot at the lowest computation have 
been less than million acres under cultivation in former days 
The total area at present under peiminent cultivation is approxi- 
mately 65,500 acres, te, arable land 60,000 acres, and gardens 
(2^, cocoanuts, fruits, vegetables) 5,500 acres In other words^ 
the extent now under cultivation is considerably less than one- 
twentieth of the full extent which might be cultivated, given 
watei and population 

The crops raised by the indigenous native methods of cultiva- 
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tion, both on fields and gardens, aie indeed but poor compaied 
with what the soil would yield under moie eneigetic treatment 
and more careful and scientific methods of husbandry, and it is 
not to the indigenous population tnat we must look for the resto- 
ration of the ancient piospeiity of the district so much as to the 
industrious Tamil from the North and the intelligent low-country 
Sinhalese from the South, whom the large inigation work, the 
systematic restoration of which has fast commenced, and the 
railway will attiact These settlers^ with a spaie sprinkling, it 
IS hoped, of Eutopean capitalists, will introduce new blood, new 
energy, new ideas, new methods 

Already there are abundant signs of the changes which, I hope, 
the opening up of the country will produce in Anuradhapuia 
there is very evident anxiety to acquue land, and busk competi- 
tion may be expected Rents, both of piivate pioperty and of 
Ciownsites, have risen very largely Landlords are now demand- 
ing, and receiving, fiom 20 to 40 per cent more for their houses 
than they icceived a year ago Considerable activity has been 
shown, and is still being shown, by landowners in the town in 
building nevv shops or in demolishing old ones and replacing them 
by buildings of a better class 

Ihe rack-rent of the Noith-Central province h^s increased 
by 17 per cent since last yeai, and has risen from Rs 31,200 in 
1900 to Rs 5^1^75 tn 1903 The in uket lents have more than 
doublea in the same period. The use 111 both is likely to be still 
more marked aftei the advent of the lailway 1 do not wish to 
appear over-confident, but there aie abundant indications on all 
sides that the place bids fair to become a veiy impoitant centie, 
with a consideiable and constantly expanding trade 

But it IS not only in Anuiadhapura that hopeful signs are 
visible The Government Agent has leceived sevcial applications 
and inquiries for lands within leach ol the lailway not only for 
paddy gi owing but foi the cultivation of aloes, cocoanuts, fiuits^ 
cacao, and othei products both from European and native capi- 
talists, small and great. Some of these have not yet gone beyond 
the stage of inquiiy, but others are well advanced towards a 
definite conclusion It is encouraging to find that no less than 
1,780 acres of land have alieady been applied for under the 
lecently lestoied Minneii^’a tank and 275 acres undei Maha 
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Iluppallama. These applications were received almost as soon as 
It was known that the works would shortly be completed and 
the lands rendered irrigable If such readiness be displayed to 
take op lands in so comparatively remote a part of the province 
as Minnenya, I am not, I think, too sanguine in anticipating that 
there will be even greater readiness to take up lands under the 
large irrigation works near the railway when they are restored® 

Sales of land to the indigenous population have largely 
increased, and there has been a very marked increase in the 
number of applications from the villagers for permits to restore 
abandoned Crown tanks and thereby they earn additional land 
by their own labour The villagers too have taken much more 
kindly than was expected to labour on the railway works They 
have performed nearly all the jungle-cleanng and much of the 
earthwork along the line, thereby earning several thousands of 
rupees The result must tend to inculcate habits of steady 
industry, to create new wants, and to raise the standard of living 

As to the future capabilities of the North-Central province, paddy 
will probably always be the staple product of the country, but 
cocoanuts, tobacco, cotton, and fiuits and vegetables of many kinds, 
have been, or are still being, grown with more or less success, in 
some cases without irrigation, in others with irrigation of only the 
most primitive kind With regular water-supply and proper systems 
of cultivation all these should be profitable industries Arecanuts 
too, already established in some of the village gardens, should, if 
protected from cattle in their ) ounger stages, flourish along the 
watei -courses which intersect eveiy range of fields, while there 
seems good leason to expect that india-nibber, cacao, and other 
industrial pi od nets may be successAill> giown under irrigation 
Government is about to make experiments with cotton and 
india-rubber, and the Goveinment Agent has lecently received 
inquiries for land for cacao 

On the dry unirngable land the Director of the Royal Botanic 
G?trdens considers that conditions are very favourable for the 
grovyth of aloes, in the cultivation of which a European pioneer 
proposes to embark , if he can find means to extract the Bbre 
economically, his enterprise should pay handsomely On these 
lauds aUo grams of all sorts— Kmakkan, gmgelly, Indian corn, 
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amil, ScCo — ^and peas and beans of several varieties can be growoj 
and will yield large returns 

The country will alwaj^’s remain covered with large tracts of 
forest which should affoid a profitable revenue as soon as the rail- 
way IS opened These foiests contain many of the most valuable 
timbers to be found in the Island, such as ebony, satin, palai, na, 
kumbuk, wewarna, pihimbiya, halmilla, milla, &c 

An industry which might be made to rank among the chief 
sources of the wealth of the people is the cattle-breeding, seeing that 
pasturage, so scarce in othei provinces, is here abundant Every 
village IS now overrun with cattle, both buffaloes and black cattle, 
so much so that thev outnumber the population m the proportion 
of about twelve to seven Their owners take no sort of care of 
them, and beyond using a small proportion of the buffaloes for 
ploughing, and selling a few of the barren cows to itinerant traders 
who purchase for the Colombo and up-country meat markets, 
make no use either of them or of their produce They roam at 
large, breeding In and in, untended, and often doing more damage 
than they are worth by trespassing on cultivated lands With a 
little care of them when they are sick, feeding them during 
seasons of drought, and attention to breeding by castration of 
the inferior bulls, the stamp of cattle might be greatly improved. 

A further resource regarding which but little is known at 
present, but wMch the country may yet prove to possess in paying 
quantities, is minerals Indications of plumbago haye already^ 
been found, With no scientific prospecting, in several parts of the 
province, and the results of the labours of the Government 
Mineralogist in these parts of the Island should prove of great 
interest 

In the Jafffia peninsula itself there is no possibility of exten- 
sion of cultivation, for all the available land has long since 
been taken up Contrary to expectation however, the Jaffna* 
cooly has been going south At first, it was impossible to get him 
to work on the railway south of Elephant Pass, but towards the 
end of last year large gangs of coolies from all parts of the 
peninsula were found working at Vavuniya and along the line td 
the boundary This is a clear indication that the Jaffna villager 
IS getting cWer his dread of the Vanni, and a most hopeful sign of 
increase of population — the chief want of the Vanni. These 
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men natiiralH see how mnch e«asiei lite can be made where ‘^oil 
IS and water available than it is in the peninsula, with an 

unending daily struggle for existence Yet the\ have a great love 
of homer and it is the present difficuUy of getting there for busi- 
ness, pleasure, or health that has hitherto prevented the Jaffna 
man from settling in anv considerable number in the Vanni The 
railway will obviously change all this 

The first steps towards taV ing up land along the line has been 
made by a companv of J iffna gentlemen who have applied for 
3000 acres of padd% land near Farantan Sevetal applications have 
been leccived from local inhabitants foi small lots and for 
abandoned tanks along the line, but the Government Agent has 
wisely deferred alienation to small speculators until the time 
when the line is open, when there will be a fair opportunity for 
selectors to visit and see the capacity of the conntry Of its 
capacit\ there can be little doubt, although it is popularly 
supposed to be “ a desert No one v’sits it except Government 
officers, but I believe it only requires to be examined to commend 
itself to the experienced and earnest agncultnnst If means of 
access aic piovided, feedet roads pushed on, village tank restora- 
tion and geneial storage of watei kept constantly in view, the 
Vanni will be re-inhabited 

I have dealt at this length with the question of the conntry 
traversed by the Northern railway because, as I have stated, 
erroneous ideas prevail among many, and in order to re assure 
you as to the prospects of this gieat undertaking Will this 
railway pay? I believe that it will pay, and that in course of time, 
far from being a drain on youi revenues, it will augment them, 
I think that I must have satisfied you that the country traversed 
by the railway is siifficienth fertile, and that if the ancient irriga- 
tion works are restored n should become, with the Eastern 
province the granary of Ceylon The ^vork of lestoiation has 
been cnci getically tafen up, as I will pro\/e to vou wffien I come 
to deal with irrigation What is required to ensure success is 
population Will settlers be atti acted by the advantages which 
we can held out to them ? The subject has from the daj when 
it was decided to construct the railway continually engaged the 
anxious attention of Govemment The Government Agents and 
other expesienced officers have b^en consulted more recently at 
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the conference in Kandav last June, and I am happy to say that 
they at last have no mis^ivtnj^s on the subject, particularly the 
experienced Government Agent of the Noithern province, whence 
the bulk of the settlers must come Mr Levers has no doubt that 
the Tamils will eagerly take up land as soon as they can obtain 
easy access to it by railway I have already noticed the indica- 
tions thr^t the dislike of the Jaffna Tamil to leave his home and 
to occupy the dreaded Vannt are being overcome The Govern- 
ment must not however, rely on the Tamils of Jaffna The Sinha- 
lese of the south, and posibly the Tamils of South India, must 
also be induced to take up land European capital should also 
be encouraged to flow in this channel This can best be done by 
proof that the land is really fertile aud can raise remunerative 
products, and by offering land on liberal pioneer terms The 
former condition can best be proved by experimental cultivation. 
Regarding the suitability of the land for cocoanut cultivation, 
there is evidence in all directions That rice and tobacco can be 
produced wherever there is irrigation is also beyond doubt But 
there are other products, such as cotton, and in certain localities 
tobacco, of which the successful cultivation is more doubtful, and 
in order to dispel these doubts it is proposed to begin experimental 
cultivation of limited areas fn different localities The first 
experiment will be with cotton 

Theie is alieady a local market in Ceylon for a large quantity of 
cotton, and the price has recently risen considerably Determined 
efforts are also being made in Lancashire to get sufficient cotton 
grown within tho Empire to render the English mills independent 
of foreien supplies, and valuable help in the supply of seed, machi- 
nerv and advice is being given us by the Biitish Cotton growing 
Association An area of 150 acres of land has been reserved under 
the newly restoied tank of Mi ha Ilhippalanaa, about 12 miles from 
Talawa station On this, vaiious kinds of cotton will be planted 
in blocks of 20 to 25 acres each, and divided by belts of rubbei and 
cacao, both of which give piomise of success under iriigation. 
South Indian cotton, already grown on a small scale here, will be 
tiled in order that it may be ascertained whether better yields, both 
10 quantity and quality, cannot be obtained than by the village 
cultivation in Madias. Egyptian and American cottons will also 
be tiled under irngation and on high land, with the object of 
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<?eterminTn^ tv'hetlle'r will not gire a goo**! yield without 

losing fheir distinctive valuable qualities rtf fineness and long staple 
It is also intended to issue seed to villagers Und to buy in* tbe crop^ 
at fixed rates for a few years, in order to encourage the experimental 
cultivation as widely as possible Cotton lequires both manuies 
ami rotation of crop, and part of tbe land will therefore be devoted 
to fodder plants and to the raising of a small quantity of stock 
The latter will be fed on the fodder and on cotton seed, a naost 
valuable cattle food, which at present has to be largely imported 
for this purpose 

When these experiments have been successffally cai^^fied out 
tbe results will be published, and favourable terms will Bs? offered 
to those who are willing to take up land. 

The Kelam Valley Ra%lway 

[The history of tbe agitation for this railway and of the solution 
of the knottv question of gauge iff here d^^tarfed^ as also the etory 
of the progress of its construction ] 

The Kelam Valley i ail way is thus finished tho greater 
poition of it ha*! been open for a year, and we are* therefore 
in a position to examine the financial aspect of the first narroWv 
gauge railway in Ceylon First, as regards the cost of tlifs railway 
The estimate of cost, which oiiginally stood at Rs 57,546 per mile, 
has been thrice increased, until now it is placed at the vciy high 
figure of Rs 112,000, or as nearly as possible double the original’ 
estimate, and about double the actual cost of the Northern raifway® 
It must be admitted that Mr Mackintosh’s original estimate of 
Rs 57,546 per mile was too low , the line bad a large nutnber of 
sharp curves, and was in many places below flood levO! The' Con** 
suiting Engineers in revising the estimate rectified these defects, 
and also made provision for increased width of embankment , 
increase in number and span of bridges , increase of weight of rails 
from S6 Ib to 46 lb , additional station accomnjodation, and other 
impravemeuts But these improvements raised* the dost to Rgl* 
85,583 per mile, and iinfortunately the necessity for further 
revision was not at an end After some six months’ experience 
of actual construction the Chief Resident Engineer found that 
the sanctioned estimate was likely to be exceeded. The amount’ 
of rock met with in cuttings was greater than had Been expected. 
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m particular the work on the last two miles, which 
had not been previously estimated foi heavier 

IB earthwork^ budges, and culverts than on the test of the hue as 
previously estimated These factors, the provision of additional 
bridges, stations, &c , vi^hich weie found to be necessary, and other 
causes combined to raise the estimate a second time to Rs 99,583, 
or 15 per cent, in excess of the pievious estimate. And now 
Government is infoimed that even tins estimate will be exceeded by 
nearly 11^ per cent and that, in other words, the final estimate will, 
aa I have said, be over Rs 112,000 pei mile 

It IS true that with a line of a new and special ganije, like the 
Kelani Valley tail way, and in a countrv where the bridges are both 
numerous and heavy, where there IS difficult woik in foundations, 
and where are many lock-c wttings, it was natuially diffieiih to 
foi m an accurate estimate in advance. It is also true that the 
line, although of a nanow gauge, is a thoioiighly well equipped 
one, and that it has been constiucted with a view to dealing with 
Urge traffic. Conti iry to out intentions the Consulting Engineeis 
have supplied us with a heavy railway with a nairow gauge Again 
as legaids the excess of cost of the K( lam Valley and TJda 
Pussellawa railways over th^t of the Northern lajlway, the defence 
of the Consulting Engineers IS, I think, resonable. “Nocompaii- 
son,*' they say, “can justly be made between the mileage cost of a 
lailway running for the most part of its length through a compaia- 
tively dry distuct, where most of the land is in the possession of 
the Cl own and is therefore available without payment, where the 
lock and aarthwpik and budging, including calveits, are ligbt, where 
the stations are geneially but small ones and far apart, conditions 
obtaining on the Northern lailway, with the cost of 1 ail ways like 
the Kelani Valley and Uda Pussellawa lines, wheie the opposite of 
each ©f these conditions exist.’* The fact, however, leinains that 
the Kelani Valley raihvay has cost nearly 30 per cent, moie than 
the sanctioned estimate, and befoie fgrthei schemes oi laihvay ex- 
tension can be sanctioRed, the practicability gf lighter and cheaper 
lailways must be fully consideied I would lernind you that the 
cost of a bioad-guage railway through the Kelani Valley would have 
been proportionately gieatei 

The large increase m capital cost of coustiuction means, of couise 
a proportionate inciease in the annual sqm which it is necessaij to 
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set aside for luteiest and suikmg fund, which will now amonnt to 
Rs 215,200 instead of Rs 115,100, as originally estimated 
Nevei theless, theie is lutle doubt that the line will soon be a profit- 
able undei taking The returns fm the first eiL'ht and a half months 
of this year were as follows Recipts Rs 194i 7ll , woiking expen- 
ses Rs 118,600, balance of leceipts ovei working expenses Rs. 
76,141 , propoition of inteiest and sinking fund on the cost of cons- 
truction of the portion of the line open for traffic, for the coriespon- 
ding period Rs 103,904 , leaving a deficit of Rs 27,763 In othei 
words, the receipts fell short of the amount required to pa’y all ex- 
penses and chat ges by Rs 3,266 per month I may add that thib 
deficit was consideiably smaller durrng the eailier months of the year 
but the heavy rams of the later mouths had an adverse effect on 
the traffic returns It must, moreover be borne in mind that these 
figures are based on traffic on a portion only of the line This fact 
affects the profits adveisely m two ways it magnifies the working 
expenses, which would have been very little more if the whole line 
had been open , on the other hand, the section which was not open 
when the above figures were calculated is the section from which 
the largest amount of traffic is anticipated, the tea estates from 
which most revenue is expected being m the Yatiyantota distiict 
Even now, although the railway is open to Yatiyantota, the full 
tiaffic must not be expected until the construction of the road bridge 
at that phce is complete 

Meanwhile the tiaffic returns present some very hopeful features 
In the first place, the number of passengers has been far in excess of 
that estimated by the CommiSbion of 1894, the total nurabei foi the 
first six months of the railway’s existence, 148,887, being 
nearly equal to the number estimated for a yearns traffic by the 
Coinmissioa The receipts from goods traffic show a steady 
increase this year on the receipt for the last thiee months of 1902, 
the figures being for October -December, 1902, Rs 22,764 and for 
Jatiuaiy-Marcb, 1903, R-. 30,245 It may be noted also that the 
average earnings pei mile per week for the fust three months m 
1903 were Rs 147 In India, out of thirty -four railways of the 
metre gauge and seven railways of special gauge, theie were only 
seven laihvays of oidinaiy gauge and one railway of special gauge 
(the Darjeeling Himnlay a i iil way) of which the earnings exceeded 
the above amount for the same peiiod 
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The latest report received from the General Manager covering 
the first complete year’s working of the lailway — ^ e , from 15th 
September, 1902^ to 14th September, 1903 — fully bears out the 
anticipations based on the results of the first few months The total 
number of passengers cairied between Colombo and Avisawella 
(the only section open for tiaffic) was 300, 197, 01 almost double the 
number estimated by the Commission which repoited in 1895 
The total coaching receipts amount to Bs 158,712 for the same 
period, oi between Rs 8,000 or Rs 9,000 moie than the estimate 
foi this section It is curious that the leceipts aie so near the 
estimate while the passengers have so fai exceeded expectations, 
and the genet al Manager explains that a large numbei of passen- 
geis have travelled over shorter distances than were estimated 
for by the Commisj^ion, while fewer have travelled the longer 
distances 

As legal ds goods traffic, the actual tonnage for tiie yeai was 
20,676, and the leceipts Rs 105,276. The estimated tonnage and 
receipts of the Commission foi stations up to Avisawella were 
16,937 tons and Rs 87,738 respectively, so that as regards both 
items the figixies exceed anticipations. These figures, encouraging 
as they are, can only be regaided as an earnest of what is to follow, 
and I flimly believe that this well equipped and durable railway 
will, from an administiative point of view, more than fulfil expecta- 
tions, and speedily prove a profitable addition to oui system 

Nanu-oya-Uda Pwssellawa Railway 

The third railway which I proposed to constsuct was a light 
railway or tiamway from Nanu-oya to Nuwara Ehya and Uda 
Piissellawa When I arrived in Ceylon in 1896 1 found a bustaioed 
agitation proceeding in favour of load railways or tramways 111 the 
hill tea-producing districts 

As regards the question of cost, I regret to say we are confionted 
with much the same unpleasant facts as in the case of the Kelani 
Valley railway Successive estimates have largely increased in amount 
The first suiveys foi the Ime were made in 1895 and 1896 by Mi. 

F J Waring, C M G, and by Mr R K MacBride, C MG Accoid- 
ing to these estimates the mileage rates were Rs 56,695 and 
Rs 50,555 respectively In 1897, a new survey was made by 
Ml P A Mackintosh, and the cost per mile accoiding to this 
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survey, and after the estimate bad been revised by the Cpusulting 
Engineers, was E.s 61,879 In 1899-1900 another survey was made 
with certain improvements in the alignment recommended by the 
Consulting Engineers, and for this line the mileage rate was esti- 
mated at Ks 67,602, giving a total cost for the line of E.s 1,801,352. 
It was on this survey and estimate that construction of the line 
was actually begun 

We are now, however, told that the estimate was of Rs 1,301,352 
and that the actual coat of the line will piobabiy be about Rs 
1,537,000 and even this sum does not include the contribution 
of the open line to the cost of the alteration ol Nanu-oya station^, 
Rs 94j,230 In other words, the cost per mile will piobabiy 
amount in round numbers to Rs 80,000 Some of the causes 
of increase are, it may be hoped, local and incidental only For 
instance, the greatest increase of all is under the head of Land 
and Compensation ** When the estimate was made, it was assumed 
that some of the land required for the railway would be given free 
of charge. This has not been the case, and the tea land has, m fact, 
cost very high prices, much higher than was estimated, in some cases 
over Rs 2,000 per acre the compensation paid for the military land 
was also far higher than could have been reasonably anticipated. 
Another large increase is in rolling stock , this is due princi- 
pally to alterations m designs for carriage stock , it was at 
ii»&t intended to have carnages open at the sides, but closed 
carnages were afterwards adopted. In permanent way there is a 
large increase caused partly by the cost of carting material m 
order to start plateUying beyond the first part of the line on which 
woik was delayed by late acquisition of land, partly by the scarcity 
of ballast at so many places which necessitates long transport of 
this material, and also by the cost of laying the permanent way, 
which is higher than was expected. Again, it was not originally 
intended to fence any part of the line, but it has now been found 
necessary to erect fencing on aomepaits of the road where the line 
runs close to it, and also to provide gates at several of the level 
crossings 

However re?isonab!e these and other explanations may be 
I cannot admit that they satisfactorily account for the whole of the 
increase m the cost, and in any case we have to face the 
broad fact that our first two light railways m Ceylon have 
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cost, repectively, Rs 112,000 and R««. 80,000 per mile A Commis« 
sioB of Inquiry has been asked for, and, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, the request will be acceded to by Government# 
The instructions to the Commission will be to inquire whether 
It IS feasible to introduce a less expensive type of railway than 
those which have recently been constructed , and upon the result 
of that Commission must depend the question whether other light 
railways are to be constructed in this Colony Unless their cost 
can be reduced, lailway extension in many parts of the Island will be 
checked, if not stopped altogether Possibly a solution of the problem 
will be found in railways with electricity as the motive power A 
report by Mr# J C Willia, Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
who recently made a tour through America and the West Indies with 
a view of gathering information as to the working of a Botanical and 
Agricultuial Department, contains some interesting observations on 
the subject of American electiic railways After commenting on 
the remarkable efficiency and cheapness of transport m Ameiica 
with Its resulting benefits to agricultuie, Mr Wilhs goes on to say 
The striking sign of the times is the success of the light electric 
lines, which cover the whole country, and which are taking away 
a large proportion ot traffic from the railways, not only (as in 
England) up to 6 or 8 miles fiom. the town, but up to 60 and 80- 
These lines are lightly laid along the sides of the roads, and the 
cars run singly at frequent intervals and at the speed of 50 to 70 
miles an hour# Reaching a town the car slows up and runs through 
the streets on the ordinary tiam rails, stopping at corners For 
passenger and light goods and parcel traffic these light lines are 
driving out the raihoad in many places, and opening up the 
country wonderfully# In some districts they are worked by single 
steam motor cars, but the most usual vehicle is the electric trolly 
cai. Neither cars nor gradients present any serious obstacle to 
lines of this kind, and I think this type of railroad might be well 
suited to the opening up of Ceylon, and even to main line traffic 
I travelled in several places along lines with worse curves and 
gradients than the Colombo-Kandy line and at a considerably 
higher speed, while the fiequency of the service is an immense ad™ 
vantage over the ordinary lailroad trains Tickets being sold and 
collected by the conductor of the car, no stations are required, and 
automatic signalling is used , stops can be made anywhere I am 
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decidedly of opinion that the old fashioned rmlroad with frequent 
stations and heavy tiains will soon be used almost solely foi loug^ 
distance express trafSc and for heavy goods, especially to the poits^ 
while local traffic and the feeding of the heavy lines in thinly 
populated distiicts will fall to the electiic oi motoi coach lines 

Mr Wilhs adds “ While at Pasadena m South Cahfoinia, I 
saw an inteiestiog engine that should open up possibilities in our 
biiimy north country, , the solar motor, a recent invention for 
•working an engine by the heat of the sun, concentiacted on to a 
boiler by means of miirms This machine, though a hctle expeusivo 
to cunstiuct, works veiy cheaply, and I was infoimed that the com- 
pany had already had orders tor several for Egypt and India 

Further Railway Extension 

This concludes my review of the three railways which have 
been undertaken during my administration, but I may briefly 
huminarize the results m so far as they affect the total mileage 
ot Railway in the Colony When I as«.umed the Government 
on the 10th Febru.iry, 1896, the total length of the open 
railway was 297|- mdes It now stands at 886 miles When the 
remaining portion of the Uda Pussellawa railway is ojien^ and the 
Northern railway is open along its whole length, say, in 1905, the 
mileage of your open railways will hive increased 562^ miles. 

Such is the position as regards the past and the present * 
What is to be the policy regarding railway extension in the 
future 2 

The first project which suggests itself, and which presents 
perhaps the most immediately favourable prospects, is the construe- 
tion of a blanch of the Kelam Villey Railway from Avisawella 
to Ratnapura, and possibly ro Pelmadalla As I have pointed out, 
the traffic returns from the open section of the Kelam Yallej Railway 
have far exceeded expectations as regards passengers and are very 
encouriging as regards goods 

In the Supply Bill for this year a sum or Rs 25,000 was pro- 
vided on account of the snivej of the proposed extension, and 

survey operitions were commenced in the early part of January, 

1903 The resulting estimates are not yet completed, but Mr 

Phillimore considers it piohible that the cost of the proposed 
branch— which would be 27 miles in length— -would amount to 
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Rs 108,000 pel mile The report of a Committee which I appointed 
111 April last to consider the probable amount of tiaffic has just been 
recie\ed and is now under consideration 

Anotlmi sus^gestion which has been in the an for a considerable 
length of time has this year been brought within scope of practical 
politics I letei to the proposed light railway to Negombo and Cbilaw, 
and possibly Pufctalam The range of inquiries of the Commission 
winch I appointed in the beginning of this year has recently 
been extended m order that a proposal to connect Puttalam and 
Kuiunegala might also be considered, and the report of the Com- 
missioneis is consequently delayed. I can, theiefore, only repeat now 
what I said last year, namely, that there would be no doubt regard- 
ing the desiiability of undeitaking such a railway were it not for 
the existence of the canal and the couseqneiit competition for goods 
traffic The cost of the railway has been roughly estimated at 
Rs 7,400,000 

Another pioposal which nabuarally suggests itself is the 
construction of a railway to Trincomalee which would seive 
Batticaloa Ftom an administrative point ot view such a lailway 
IS veiy desirable as ic is unsatisfactory that the important naval 
station of Trincomalee and the whole of the eastern side of the 
Island IS so inadequately accessible from Colombo The need for 
better communication cannot, however, be considered pressing from 
a local point of view, and the constiuciiou of such a railway solely 
at the expense of the Colony would not be justifiable. When the 
Admiralty and Wai Office, to whom it would be most useful, are 
willing to contribute to the cost the propositi will be worthy of 
your consideiation 

I must pass over the other railways which have been proposed, 
such as the extension of thasouthein line to Tangalla and Ham- 
ban tola and the construction of light railways to Teldeniya and 
Badulla, merely lemarking as regards the lattei that I think you 
will agree with me that befoie we embark on any more hill railway 
schemes it will be wise to await the results of the working of the 
Uda Pussellawa railway. But before I conclude my remarks on 
railway extension, theie is one pi eject of the highest importance 
which 1 wish to commend to your earnest consideration I mean the 
railway which is to connect Ceylon with her gieat neighbour India 

The cost of connecting the India and Ceylon systems across 
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Adam’s Bridge rttust necessarily be so great that we hme been 
accustomed to relegate its construction to the" dim future yet m 
recent years there have not been wanting signs that the prospect 
IS becoming less remote That the railway will eventually be made^ 
I have not the slightest doubt^ and I rejoice that the period of my 
administration of Ceylon has witnessed preparations on oui side 
which have brought appreciably nearer the day of conection with 
India I congratulate you that by the commencement of the 
Northern railway you have taken the first steps in a scheme 
which will assuredly one day link Galle eud Colombo with Madras, 
Bomb.iy, and Calcutta As I remarked on a former occasion^ it 
would have been a great disappointment to me if, when the Govern- 
ment of India were pushing on their railway to Paiimben, we had 
remained idle, and had taken no steps towards establishing that 
connection which is so desirable in the interests of both countries* 
The recent Commission which sat in Madras to consider the ques- 
tion of guage of an Indo-Ceylon railway is another sign, if one were 
needed, that the scheme is rapidly becoming a practical question. 
Nor indeed is it a matter for surprise I have already alluded to the 
commercial and strategical treasons which render connection with 
India of such great importance. Fiona the local point of view 1 
may lepeat that it IS the only satisfactory solution of the labour 
question, wherein luik«, in my opinion, the chief danger to the 
tea industry 

This is the position of affairs which I leave to my successor* 
The Northern railway is almost an accomplished fact, and m order to 
compleie the purely insular side of the proposed connection with 
India it only remains to construct a railway from Madawachchi 
to Taladi, the extremity of Mannar island. In my retirement 
there will be few enterprises the progress of which I shall watch 
with greater interest than this momentous scheme of an Indo-Ceylon 
rail way 


The Eailway Depabtment 

Of the new work projected, a very important one is the provision 
of a new centr‘i.1 station for Colombo This question has been under 
consideration for many years past, the several extensions of the 
railway from time to time and the great increase m the traffic, both 
goods and passenger, having rendered it increasingly difficult to carry 
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OB the work satisfactorily with the accommodatioB available The 
great difficulty has been to find a suitable site which will not only 
be desirable from the point of view of economical working, but also 
of convenience to the travelling public and the mercantile com- 
munity m connection with the handling of the goods tiaffic Fiom 
a railway point of view, the the most desirable position is the 
site of tbe present Maradana Junction station, where it was 
proposed to erect a handsome building with a frontage facing the 
Maradana road, the present Terminus station being closed for 
passenger traffic Plans for a station at this place were prepared 
by the present Engineer of W^ys and Works Objection, however, 
was taken to this site on the grounds of its being too far from the 
Fort, and also because of the unsuitability of the approaches to 
the proposed station, and in view of this objection a new Committee 
has been summoned to consider afresh the whole question and 
ascertain whether any more desirable site can be found This 
Committee has not yet foimulated its proposals 

If the Maradana site is finally rejected, it is very probable that, 
owing to the difficulty an finding a suitable natural site, considerable 
•expense will have to be incurred in filling in a portion of the lake. 
But if a new station is to be built at all, it should be one worthy 
of the capital of Cejdon, and therefore the necessary expenditure 
required to overcome the engineering difficulties will have to be 
faced 

A work of great importance, which may possibly have to be 
undertaken in the not very remote future, is the doubling of the 
seaside hoe, the traffic on which has become so crowded that 
punctuality is almost impossible I need hardly say that such 
a project would involve very considerable expenditure, 

PUBLIC Works • Roads and Bridges. 

I confess that the development of the Island in the matter of 
of its roads has not been quite so rapid as I hoped, and tfie time 
Is still distant when the Colony will have all the roads which are 
necessary for its requirements , but, nevertheless, very satisfactory 
progress has been made towards finality, and I think that the 
figures which 1 have quoted effectually support this assertion, ! 
would mvite your special attention to the fact that of the five 
heads of expenditure which I have mentioned, the largest is under 
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U pkeep or Maintenance of Roads.” The total amount spent on 
maintenance in the seven years preceding i8y6 was Rs 7,688^864, 
or an average expenditure of not quite ii lacs a year This may 
seem a laige amount, but shoitly after the present Director of 
Public Wotks entered upon his duties he reported that the sum 
allowed for upkeep in recent years had been quite in^^ufficient 
to maintain the road in an efficient state, and that on many 
of the roads there was little or no metal left In other words, 
many of the roads were in such an unsatisfactory condition 
that they required to be entirely re-metalled — that is to say, 
not re-metalled in the ordinary way, with a little metal put on 
them here and theie, but relaid altogether So strong a case did 
the Director make out that a very large increase was necessary 
to enable the roads to be kept up in a condition fit for traffic, that 
in 1898 no less a sum than about 13 J lacs, or 2J lacs above the 
average of the seven years from 1889 to 1895, was allotted for 
the purpose, since then each year has seen an increase, and the 
total amount spent on maintenance during the last seven years 
has been Rs 10,011, 853, or an average of over 14 lacs per annum 
The cost, though somewhat in excess of that obtaining in 1885, 
IS still considerably below the expendituie of 1880, the year 
preceding the introduction of what is generally known in the 
Colony as the MacBride system I believe the money to have 
been well spent, and that the state of your roads no longer justifies 
any reproach of neglect. 

The total increase since 1895 m mileage of roads of all desciip- 
tions in charge of the Public Works Department has been 271 miles, 
that IS to say, from 3,409 to 3680 miles, the greatest progress having 
been made in the Central, ISfoith-Central, TJva, and Sabaragamuwa 
provinces Special attention is being paid at the present time to 
feeder roads” for the Northern and Kelani Valley railways A 
special office 1 has been deputed for the duty of siipei vising this 
inaportant work in the North-Western province, wheie the roads 
are most urgently needed, and considerable progress has already 
been made The Director of Public Works estimates that about 
Rs 120,000 will be spent this yeai on the construction of new feeder 
roads 01 the improvement of existing roads which are destined to 
become important “ feeders” to the Northein and Kelani Valley 
railways, and a sum Rs, 360,000 has been included in the estimates 
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for next year for bimilar purposes It is clearly sound policy to 
incm this compaiati vely small e'tpenjituie m ordei to mcrea&e as 
fji as possible the facilities for usin^ the new railways 

It has been urged moie than once that it is desirable to tsansfer 
to the control of the Public Works Depaitmeot the road woik 
uodei the control of the distiiet iOu,d committees^ and that every 
load 01 path in Oeylon winch is open to the pubhc should be placed 
m chaige of the depaitment I do not agree with this view, oia 
the contrary, I would like to see the sphere of local bodies enlarged 
and then efficiency and usefulness increased The result of the 
opposite policy would be a largely increased expenditure without 
any corresponding benefit to the community In the course of 
mv journeys throngh the Island I have fiequently had occasion to 
note the good and useful woik which is now cheaply and efficiently 
done under the supervision of these local bodies, whose interest it 
IS to ensure economy 

Altogether during the period under review one hundred and 
SIX new buildings have been completed or are in couise of construction* 
Among these are fourteen new hospitals affioiding provision four 
nearly five hundred beds, and including infectious diseases hospitals 
at Navvaiapitiya and Nuwara Eliya, additions to ten hospitals, 
mcludiiig the General Hospital, Colombo, eleven new dispensaries, 
eleven police barracks, eight post offices, five rest-houses, four 
court-houses, two land registry offices, and the immigrant cooly 
camp at Ragama In addition to these, import^^nt additions and 
improvements have been made to the WeliLada jail, the Leper 
Asvlum, and the Lunatic Asylum, 

Among the larger works now being earned out are the im- 
provement of the Supreme Court and the construction of new 
Minor Courts at Hulftsdoip The lattei — namely, a new Police 
Court and a new Court of Requests — are already completed, and 
the old Minor Courts are now being conveited into additional 
looms for the Supreme Court It is also intended to improve the 
general appearance of the Couits by enclosing the open space in 
front of the Supreme Court, and when all the additions and 
impiovements are finished it will be found, I hope, not only that 
ample accommodation has been provided, but that you now possess 
High Courts of Judicature worthy of this important Colony 

The new lechntcal College is also now withui measurable 

6 
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distance of completion, while under the heading Miscelleneous” 
a number of important works have been earned out^ such as the 
erection of the statue of the late Queen Victoria, the partial 
duplication of the Labugama water main, the water supply to 
Nuwara Eliya, the landing jetties at Kalkudah and Trincomalee, 
the passenger jetty and improvements to the Cnstoms premises 
at Colombo, the Dehiwala flood outlets, and the causeways at 
Mannar, Mohideentanda, and Penyamuhatuwaram 

The difficult question of flood outlets will possibly have to be 
faced in the near future The floods in the Western province are 
caused by three rivers, the Kelani-ganga, the Kalu-ganga, and 
the Maha-oya, which together drain some i,8oo square miles, or 
nearly half of the mountain zone, and about 700 square miles of 
low country which is practically on the same level as the sea. 
Since 1873 when Sir William Gregory appointed a Commission 
to inquire into the subject, several works having for their mam 
purpose the relief of flood water have been carried out by Govern- 
ment at a cost of some eleven and a half lacs of rupees, one of 
the most important, the Dehiwala flood outlet, which involved 
an expenditure of nearly Rs. 250,000, having been completed 
sn recently as June, 1901 In view of the importance and diffi- 
culty of the subject, I considered it advisable soon after my arrival 
in the Colony to ask Messrs. Coode, Son & Matthews for a report 
on the practicability of openmg out the mouth of the Kelani river 
in order to expedite the discharge of flood waters and also to 
increase navigation facilities An elaborate scheme was accord- 
ingly drawn up involving an expenditure of over ;£'4oo,ooo, but it 
seems probable that a smaller sum would be found sufficient to 
protect the low-lying country round Colombo from floods The 
cost must, however, be very large in any case, and the Municipal 
Council, to whom the report was referred, have recently expressed 
their inability to incur the expense involved in co-operation 

Owing to other more pressing demands the public purse 
construction of new central offices for the Public Works 
De partment has been postponed from year to > ear, but this very 
desirable work will shortly be undertaken, and in a few years the 
department will, I hope be housed m a building worthy of its 
importance A new central record office is also much required. 
And it will not be long befoie you will find it necessary to make 
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substantial additions to the fine building; which accommodates the 
General Post Office , lastly, as I have already remarked, a 
central railway station for Colombo is a work which cannot be 
much longer deferred, while new buildings for the accommodation 
of the Government Stores will also have to be erected 

The officer selected by the Consulting Electrical Engineers to 
the Crown Agents, Mr A S Barnard, arrived in Ceylon in May 
of this year, and has already been able to afford both Government 
and the Municipality very valuable assistance As regards the 
former, his work consists in advising Government and local bodies 
on all undertakings involving the use of electricity, in enforcing the 
rules for protection of person and property under the Electricity 
Ordinance, and in supervising the plans and estimates and general 
work of the electrical branch of" the Government Factory His 
chief municipal duties are to advise the Council as to regulations for 
electric lighting and power, to conduct the necessary electric tests 
from time to time in connection with such regulations, and to 
advise upon any proposed electrical installation I believe that 
this appointment will prove of far-reaching importance, and that 
very considerable advantages in economy and efficiency will 
undoubtedly be secured. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF LIFE AND RIHCES 

The lands and the riches which here we possess 
Be none of our own, if a God we profess , 

But lent us of hirr, as his talent of gold, 

Which, being demanded, who can it withhold ? 

God maketh no writing that justly doth say 
How long we shall have it — »a year or a day , 

But leave it we must (howsoever we leave). 

When Atrop shall pluck us from hence by the sleeve 

To death we must stoop, be we high, be we low , 
But how, and how suddenly, few be that know , 
What carry we then but a sheet to the grave. 

To cover this carcass of all that we have ? 


TUSSER„ 
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ADMIl^ISTRATrON OF THE AFFAIRS OF CEYLON 

tSqS tgo^ 

[Extracts from His Excfllency Sir West E-irgeway’s Reyiew ] 

III 

Colombo Harbour 

The history of the Colombo harbour during the las seven 
years is a record of large undertakings and material piogiess 
towards their successful accomplishment At the present time, 
indeed, we are within measurable distance of the final achieve- 
ment, not only of the breakwater extensions which had been 
sanctioned before my arrival in the Colony, but also of many 
other works, one at least of Imperial importance, which have been 
undertaken during my administration, while the initial steps are 
being taken towards further works of magnitude 

Nowadays we are all converts to the principles of harbour 
extension, and the younger generation, at least, are probablv 
oblivious of the fact that the northern and north-western arms, 
which to-day seem the natural complement of the south-west 
breakwater, were for many yeais the subject of protracted dis- 
cussion and correspondence. 

This opposition postponed the consideration of the scheme 
until it was taken up by my immediate predecessor, Sir Arthur 
Havelock, who vigorously pressed its claims and advantages upon 
the Secretary of State 

Sir Arthur Havelock, m representing the financial side of the 
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question to Lord Knntsford in 1891, showed an evident desire not 
to under-estimafe the possibilities of the future So impressed 
Indeed was he with these possibilities that whereas hfs financial 
advisers calculated that a period of fourteen years would see an 
Increase of 50 per cent in the harbour revenue, he confidently 
predicted that such an increase would occur in eight years from 
that date (November, 1891), tha^ is to say, that in 1899 the 
revenue would amount to about E.S 1^,100^000 A year later 
(1892} an influential Committee estimated that the harbour 
revenue by the year 1897 would probably amount to a million 
rupees Hoth these estimates were, I believe, at the time consider- 
ed to be too sanguine , but what are the actual figures for those 
years? In 1897 the harbour revenue was Rs 1,176,838, and by 
1890 it had reached Rs 1,547,318 Since then it has been steadily 
advancing, and the estimate for this year is Rs. 1,649,150* This 
amount, it must be remembered, covers not only all charges 
incidental to the management, lighting, S:c, of the port, 
but also provides annually for the payment of instalments 
of princtp \l and interest on all loans Even after defray- 
ing all these charges, there is still a small credit balance, and 
it must be remembered that in 1911 the loan of ^^250,000 from 
the Public Works Commissioners will be paid off So far, there- 
fore, from the Colony having overstrained its resources by the 
adoption of a forward harbour policy, it is actually m a better 
position to-day than it was before Sir Arthur Havelock assumed 
the Government, when harbour expenditure exceeded the harbour 
revenue It is true that our liabilities are larger there still remain 
some Rs 25,000,000 to be paid off, and it will not be till about 
1948, or possibly later, if much additional expenditure is incurred, 
that your harbour will be free from debt, but that this liquidation 
will be effected without in any way crippling your powers in other 
directions does not seem to admit of any serious doubt, and 
certainly causes me no misgivings The advance during the past 
has been very marked, and we may fairly hope that It will 
continue 

The approaching completion of the north-west or “island'"' 
breakwater has made it necessary to decide the question of the 
width of the entrance to the harbour between the old or south- 
west breakwater and the island breakwater, aud after full consi- 
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deration the width has been fixed at 800 feet with the concurrence 
of the Consulting Engineers, the Admiral, and the Harbour 
^oard No narrower entrance appears to be convenient for navi- 
gation, bpt It ts considered that a width of 800 feet will be 
sufficient fqr the largest steamers to enter the harbour 

On the other |iand, It had been hoped that, In order to ensure 
adequate to the coaling jetties and the new graving dock. 

It might he possible to teduciS the width of the entrance to 700 
feet| and doubts have been freely expressed whether reducing It 
only to ^00 feet will have the desired effect of sufficiently calming 
the water m the harbour during the south-west monsoon Careful 
observations will be taken during the next south-west monsoon, 
when the width will have been reduced, but the Consulting 
Engineers admit the possibility of it being necessary to undertake 
certain additional worhs, such as a small island breakwater in 
front of the coaling jetties, in order to facilitate approach to the 
j.etties and the gra^ving dock Another possible alternative is to 
close the present entrance entirely and make the gap between the 
porth-west and northern breakwaters the sole entrance to the 
harbour, but to this proposal there are financial and sanitary 
objections 

But you have not been content to merely carry out the under- 
takings of a previous Government Several other important new 
works in connection with the harbour have/been undertaken during 
my administration, involving an additional appropriation of some 
II million rupees* The necessity for the chief of these, the 
graving dock, was, as I have already indicated, one of the argu- 
ments in favour of the construction of the northern breakwater 
For over twenty yeais It had been felt that Colombo would never 
rank as a first-class port until a dry dock was provided for the 
cleaning and repairing of the largest merchant and war ships likely 
to frequent the port At present any ship commg to Colombo 
and requiring the use of a dock has to proceed, either under her 
own steam or in tow, to Bombay or Singapore The question was 
repeatedly brought forwaid, and it was finally decided that it 
would be useless to construct a dock until steps were taken to 
close in the harbour As soon, therefore, as the harbour extension 
works were started the graving dock scheme was taken into con- 
sideration, and after negotiations between the Colony and the 
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Admiralty, each agreed to pay half of the cost, which was esti- 
mated at Rs 5,218,380 

The dock, when completed, will be the finest and largest in 
Asia Indeed it is hardly too much to say that it will challenge 
comparison with any of the dry docks available for the use of His 
Majesty’s Navy* The Merewether dry dock at Bombay, the 
No I dry dock at Hongkong, and the dry dock No 3 now under 
construction at Singapore are long on the floor, or 20Q 

feet shorter than the Colombo graving dock, while, although the 
docks under construction at Gibraltar aad Malta are to have 
lengths of 850 and 750 feesK respectively, they are really double 
docks The depth over of our dock at high water will be 32 
feet, which also compares favourable with the depths of the docks 
at Bombay, Singapore, and Hongkong The breadth of the 
gtaving dock will be 85 feet at the entrance The longest ships 
in the Navy — the Good Hope class — are 500 feet long , the 
bioadest — the King Edward VII class — 78 feet , while none 
draws more than 27^^ feet ; the dock will therefore easily accom- 
modate oui longest and largest war vessels for many years to 
come* As regards merchant ships, it will take anything afloat, 
with the exception of the new boats on the Atlantic line, but 
none of these is ever likely to be seen here 

A smallei work, but one which should prove to be a consider- 
able boon to the owners of small vessels is the patent slip The 
want of a slipway for small craft has been long felt at Colombo 
The absence of a sufficient range of tide makes it especially 
difficult to clean or lepair the smallest-sized vessel At one time 
it was proposed to build a slip for sea-going vessels as an alterna- 
tive to the graving dock, but it was pointed out by the late Sir 
John Coode that a slip for vessels exceeding 3,000 tons was not 
piacticable The question was brought to a head when the 
graving dock was sanctioned. It was estimated that such a slip- 
way would be m use for three years before the dock, and it was 
pointed out that in the me*antime there were no means of docking 
the expensive Harbour Works dredgers and other craft, with the 
result that these vessels had to make an annual trip to Bombay, 
involving a very heavy outlay and a great loss of time. In view 
of these facts, and on its being shown that a fair revenue might 
be expected from the slip, the work was finally sanctioned in 1898, 
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The slip which has cost about Rs, 635,eOO was practically Com- 
pleted at the end of I90?8 It is capable of dealing with vessels 
op to 1,200 tons weight, and will be a valuable adjunct to the 
graving dock All vessels above i,ooo tons will use the dock, 
leaving the slip for smaller craft 

An interesting feature in connection with the harbour works is 
tbe increase in the reclamation area.^^ Prior to the commence- 
ment of the present works in 1894 the reclaimed area was 383^ 
acres it is now acres^ and there only remain some 12 acres 

still to be reclaimed Of the 823^ acres, an extent of 24 acres has 
been allotted for coaling ground, and'thef existing coal sheeds will 
ultimately be removed there, the site of the latter being probably 
used for Customs and warehouse accommodation The Admiralty 
IS also entitled to a part of the area to be reclaimed between the 
graving dock and the north-east breakwater, and the use to be 
made of the remainder has not yet been decided, but the time has 
C( me when it should be taken into consideration 

The property which the reclamation works have thus created 
for Government is very valuable The data on which the rate of 
rent was originally fixed have constantly fluctuated with the gra- 
dual development of the resources of the harbour and the location 
of the several allotments The lease of the lots on the old recla- 
mation was settled, in more than half the number of cases, so far 
back as 1884 and 1889, and the leases run on to 1916. The 
aveiage rate of rent appears to have been less than Rs 1,500 per 
acie per annum , while the average for the new reclamation, so far 
as the settled leases are concerned, may safely be put down at Rs 
7,000 Taking this rate as a basis, and capitalizing it at, say, 5 per 
cent, the reclamation grounds, in their entirety, may be valued at 
Rs 140,000 per acre , and this cannot be considered excessive in 
view of the operations in connection with the harbour. At pre- 
sent a sum of Rs. 66,200 per anum is realized by the lease of 9 
acres of the old reclamation, 43^ acres of the new reclamation, 2 }^ 
acres of the reclamation adjoining the barge repairing basin, and 
other lands, gardens, and buildings in connection with the exten- 
sion of the harbour and graving dock, but it will be seen that m 
a few years’ time a very much larger yield may be expected and 
a very profitable source of revenii« will be assured 

In connection with the harbour extension works, and in order 
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to atilrzfi fully the additional area enclosed by the new break* 
waters, thirty new sets of moorings have been provided at a total 
cost of 20,000 Sterling. Sixteen of these are now in positiorii 
and the remainder are in course of being screwed It is hoped 
that most of them will be in position by April or May next. The 
length of the vessels now Calling at Colombo being very tnuch 
more than it was in 1896, it was found necessary to lengthen some 
of the berths, and accordingly there are now eight berths of 75^ 
feet in length in the north-east monsoon and nine berths in the 
south-west monsoon able to accommodate the longest vessels 
likely to call here* - 

Last year it was d©ci'ded"to provide the port with two steam 
tugs, as ft was realized that the gradual completion of the north* 
west breakwater, and the consequent nat rowing down of the 
entrance to 800, and possibly 700 feet, would render the piloting 
of vessels in and out of the harbour without the assistance of 
such tugs a matter of difficulty, and involve much Ipss of time. 
Meantime these vessels have been found very useful in berthing 
and unberthing large vessels, and it is estimated that their 
assistance saves as much as twenty rnmutes in an hour, Their 
usefulness in this respect is best exemplified in the pase of large 
medern men-of^war, which, unlike merchant vessels, being fitted 
with in-turning screws are incapable of being manoeuvred in a 
limited space, and it is found that at least an hour to an hour and 
a half IS saved in berthing them with the help of the tugs 

At the close of the first half of this year the total amount 
escpended on harbour extension ^works had amounted to about 19 
millions of rupees, but the total appropriations up to date for 
works to be paid out of the Harbour jLpan arpount jto over 24 
millions of rupees, and as the apportionment to the Harbour 
Woiks from the loans of 1892, 1893, and 1900 falls short of this 
total hy about millions, it will be nppessary to find this 

amount to meet the cost of all works at present sanctioned It is 
estimated that when the present works are completed a harbour 
revenue of about Rs 1,877,000 wilt be required to meet all 
charges in connection with the harbour, including interest and 
^sinking fund on an additional loan of this amount Now, the 
estimated revenue for 1903, according to the latest calculations, 
IS Rs *1,701,292, so that, even if an additional loan had tu be 
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raised to-morro^^, there would only be a deficit of about Rs 
176,000 But the sanctioned works will not be completed till 1906^ 
and by the time the full charges on the new loan — assuming it is 
necessary to raise one — become payable we may confidently expect 
to have a new and lucrative source of revenue in the graving 
dock, while the natural expansion of trade should bring in an 
enhanced revenue on account of harbour dues, pilotage, warehouse 
rent, and so on 

The great and costly works which I have described have, I 
think you will agree, been generously conceived and promptly 
and energetically carried out. And yet doubts have been express- 
ed whether even the increased harbour accommodation, after all 
the works sanctioned have been completed, will be sufficient to cope 
with the increasing traffic Advantage was therefore taken of Mr. 
Matthews* visit to the Island in the early part of last year to invite 
him to report on a scheme of extended accommodation He 
accordingly prepared two rough sketch designs, one for an outside 
harbour, extending the present closed area, and the other for an 
inland dock near Mutwal, The inland scheme appearing to be 
the more feasible of the two, Mr Matthews was asked to submit 
a report and design To enable him to do this it was necessary 
to have the site of the proposed dock accurately and minutely 
surveyed This preliminary work, the cost of which was estimat- 
ed at Rs 120,000, has already been completed, and the survey is 
now in the hands of the Consulting Engineers They are not yet 
in a position to submit an estimate of the cost of the scheme, but 
it will certainly be very large , nevertheless the e?tfpenditure will 
possibly have to be faced in the future By the time the present 
Harbour Works are completed you^ may have sufficient data at 
your disposal to enable you to decide the question, but the 
approaching construction of the Panama Canal, which will probab- 
ly draw away part of the traffic to China and Japan, is a fa^ctor 
which will have to be reckoned -Ovith. 

'There is another project which, if finally carried into execution, 
will possibly affect the shipping trade of Colombo to a simH 
extent I refer to the proposal to cut a canal across the island 
of Rameswarna, which would enable vessels bound for Madras and 
Calcutta and ports on the east coast of India to avoid the detour 
round the south and east of Ceylon As to the extent to which 
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such a canal would divert traffic from Colombo, the general opinion 
appears to be that there would probably be an inducement to some 
tramp and nee steamers to coal at Rameswaim, inasmuch as coal 
and labour might be cheaper there Much, however, would 
depend on the amount of the canal dues if they were appreciably 
higher than Colombo harbout dues, the canal would probably be 
avoided rather than used 

Before leaving the subject of the harbour I may give you a 
few details as to the progress made in the Master Attendant's 
Department 

As I have stated, the original estimate of harbour revenue for 
the present year is Rs 1,649,150, or an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent on the revenue of 1896 Harbour dues have risen from 
Rs 833,669 to Rs 1,175 000, and single warehouse rent from 
Rs 200,000 to Rs 300,000, but the largest proportional increase 
is in pilotage fees, which now bring in Rs 130,000 as against 
Rs 57,445 in 1896 This increase is chiefly due to the fees having 
been raised in 1900, as it was found that the old rates were very 
low when compared with the rates of other ports Even now it 
may safely be said that the present rates compare very favourably 
with the rates charged at other ports, considering the great 
facilities afforded to vessels calling here 

The returns of the Master Attendant relating to the number 
and tonnage of vessels calling at Colombo furnish striking 
proof of continued rapid expansion In 1896 the number of 
vessels, excluding native craft, that called at Colombo was 2,144, 
and their tonnage 3,760,705 Last year the numbers were, vessels 
2,654 and tonnage 6,981,584 Compare this with the increase 
during previous periods During the seven years 1883-1889 the 
figures rose from vessels 1,027 and tonnage 1,618,264 to 1,347 
and 2,501,665 respectively By 1896 they were, as we have seen, 
2,144 3 7^^0,705, and last year 2,654 and 6,981,584 In 

other words, while the increase in tonnage for tfie period 1883-1889 
was about 35 percent, the increase during the period 1896-1902 
was almost 50 per cent It may be interesting to note here that 
the total number of vessels which entered all the ports of the 
Island in 1902 was 3,418, of which 2,867 or 83 per cent flew the 
British flag, the proportion of British tonnage, however, being 
only 70 per cent Germany comes next;with only 5 per cent of 
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the number and 13 per cent of the tonnage, France being third 
with 3 per cent of the number and a little under 6 per cent oi 
the tonnage The Japanese are not far behind, with nearly 5 pet 
cent of the tonnage, and their numbers are “Steadily increastng* 

There has been an even more remarkable increase in the num 
ber of vessels calling at Colombo for the puipose of coaling, the 
the figures being for 1896,384 vessels with a tonnage ol 
794»t99^ ^or 1902,610 vessels with a tonnage of 1339945 

There do not appear to exist any accurate statistics by which we 
can safely compare the extents of the operations at the vatious 
coaling stations in the Empire, but can gain some idea of 
the magnitude of our coaling tradd^Tfom the amount of coal 
imported and exported last year at Colombo It is estimated that 
575,824 tons of coal were imported and 568,854 exported, and I 
think It will be found that there are few coaling stations at which 
these figures have been largely exceeded. The fact that every 
year on an average nearly 9,000 tons of coal are salved from the 
harbour affords an interesting side light on the extent of our codl- 
ing operations. 

Irrigation 

At the inauguration of British rule in 1796 almost all the large 
irrigation works throughout the Island were in a state of luin^ 
and the village tanks throughout the low-countrv had either been 
destroyed or served their puipose to a very small extent Even 
for fifty years after that date vauous causes prevented any attempt 
being made to restore the ancient works, and practically nothing 
was done till Sir Henry Ward assumed ’charge of the Government 
in 1855 The notable tour which he made throughout the Island 
(followed by his memorable minute) has passed into history The 
outcome of his energy was the commencement of a m^^gnificent 
series of irrigation works in the Eastern and Southern ptovinces, 
and the establishment of a special and sepaiate staff to carry out 
and superintend these works 

At the time the Matara works were completed in 18843 i8St 
the period of depression due to the coffee leaf disease \Vas com-^ 
mencing, and consequently expenditure on new irrigation works 
partically ceased until Sir Arthur Gordon became Governror. 
From the very commencement of his administration he earnestly 
strove to revive the interest in paddy cultivation by tnbre 
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extended and systematic action on the part of Government in 
developing the irrigation system of the Island. The long and care- 
ful consideration which he devoted to the subject took practical 
shape in the provisions of Ordinance No 2 of 1887^ which esta 
bltshed local irrigation boards in each ptovince, with a Central 
Irrigation Board in Colombo, and which also legalized the appro- 
priation of a quarter of the proceeds of the gram tax for 
expenditure on irrigation works. 

Before, therefore, I could feel justified in embaiking on any 
new scheme of extensive irrigation works it was cleaily necessi^ry 
to amend this state of affairs, to bring the provincial boards into 
closer touch with the Central Board, and to strengthen the Central 
Board by the presence of a skilled adviser with practical know- 
ledge of the various schemes submitted for its consideration 

To secure these desirable results I decided, after personal 
consultation with the Government Agents, to revive the Irrigation 
Department, and to constitute it as a branch of the Public Works 
Department, with Mr Henry Parker as Irrigation Assistant to the 
Director of Public Works. 

Irrigation affairs being thus rescued from the policy of drift 
into which they had been in some danger of falling, I found my- 
self confronted with the important question Should the Colony 
increase its fixed annual contribution to inigation? By a happy 
coincidence the development during the years from 1896 to 1899 
of an efficient Inigation Department synchronized with a period 
of financial prosperity unparalleled in the histoty of the Colony 
It also coincided with a progiessive policy in the construction of 
new railways, and the most important of these was to run through 
wide tracts of land for the development of which 11 ngation was 
essential. 

The adoption of these important proposals afforded a fitting 
opportunity for the final separation of the Irrigation Branch from 
the Public Works Department, and the formal establishment of 
a distinct Irrigation Department This change was accordingly 
effected in 1900* 

The result of the above changes is that the survey, design, and 
construction of all new works, together with the maintenance of 
existing large works including their repairs, are carried out by the 
Director of Irrigation and his staff The Government Agents, with 
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the officers employed under them^ are concerned solely in securing 
that the restoration and upkeep of village works are earned out 
by the villagers themselves in a proper manner and without un- 
necessary expense to Government. 

The officers under the Government Agents being now capable 
of making sui veys and taking levels, can, when, as is frequently 
the case, it is necessary to provide village tanks with masonry 
spills or sluiCHS, make the necessary surveys, from which the new 
works required are designed iw the office of the Director of Irriga- 
tion The Director of Irrigation, after sanction of the estimate 
for such woiks, either appoints a special officer to superintend 
the construction, or issues such instructions that the work can be 
done by the staff under the Government Agent 

Fm the purpose of cariying out the new policy it became neces- 
sary to appoint a number of trained engineers and inspectors to 
the staff of the Director of Irrigation, and to increase the number 
of superintendents of village tanks (or irrigation inspectors and 
sub-inspectors, as they are now called), who comprise the staff 
under the Government Agents 

£ now proceed to give you some account of the larger projects 
for which the Colony agreed to set aside five million of rupees. 
Let us see how this large sum is being spent The Direc^'or of 
of Irrigation has furnished me with a list of eighteen principal 
uorks which have been completed, begun, or sanctioned since 1900 
Two of the greatest undertakings, the restoration of the Giant’s 
tank and Minnen tank, capable of irrigating 20,000 acres and 
15,000 acres respective! v', have already 'been completed Six more 
of the works will be completed before the end of this year, includ- 
ing Kanthalai and Tissa, another three will be finished next 
year, including the Rugam and Sagaman schemes in the Eastern 
province, and the VValawe channel in the Southern province As 
regards the latter, an extension is contemplated in the shape of 
a new channel on the left bank of the Walawe ganga The extent 
of land to be se»ved is about 10.000 acres, and its quality good 
It is hoped the innportant Vakanen work will be completed m 
1906, and a commencement has been made with the great works 
at Karachchi (Northern province), Nachchaduwa (North-Central 
province), and Unnichchai (Eastern province), the two former of 
which will irrigate 20,000 acres each and the latter 19,000. Two 
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only of the eighteen works which have received sanction have not 
yet been begun, Maha Galkadawala and Pattipolai aru On the 
completion of these eighteen works, which are estimated to cost 
something like Rs 5,067,505, over 162,000 acres (250 square miles) 
of land, which is mostly at present jungle, will be added to the 
irrigable land in the Colony, at a cost, allowing for the completion 
of all schemes, of about Rs 35 per acre for construction charges 
When these 162,000 acres of irrigable land are cultivated with 
paddy, sown, say, at 2 bushels per acre, and yielding on an average 
ten fold, they should produce 3,240,000 bushels of paddy, or 
1,620,000 bushels of rice, for one crop A considerable portion of 
the land should produce two crops and give a higher yield than ten- 
fold The imports of rice in 1901, according to the report of the 
Principal Collector of Customs, were barely 9,000,000 bushels, 
while the total aiea under paddy cultivation was, from the Blue 
Book return, 670,438 acies, yielding probably 6,250,000 bushels of 
rice The total quantity of nee used in the Island during that 
year was therefore 15,250,000 bushels It would thus appear that 
if the whole 162,000 acies of new land are cultivated only once 
yearly, it will yield lo^ per cent of the amount now consumed, or 
i8 per cent, of the amount now imported 

The annual chages recoverable from these great works will be 
Rs 237,500, of which amount Rs 49,^00 will be required for their 
maintenance, while the balance Rs 188,000 wilPrepresent interest 
on the total expendituie of the completed works Apart, there- 
fore, from the benefits arising from the increased productiveness of 
the land under the restored tanks there should be a direct return 
to Government of about S/4 per cent on the capital expended 

The question naturally arises What is the annual cost to the 
Colony of this new policy towards irrigation ? So far it has not 
been necessary to utilize any boriowed money, the amounts requir- 
f ed for the three and a half years* work since the inauguration of 
the policy having been found from revenue The cost to revenue 
during that period has been about Rs 700,000 a year Previous 
to the formation of the Irrigation Department the total contribu- 
tion from revenue was Rs 200,000 per annum When loan money 
begins to be utilized, the apnual cost of the special irrigation works 
will consist of tne charges — interest and sinking fund— on the Rs 
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2,500,000 borrowed These charges will amount to Rs. 100,000 

per annum 

The sum spent on construction, improvements, &c , up to the 
31st July, 19^3, IS Rs 1,559,836 Now the Secretary of State 
has ruled that it is only such expenditure — t e», expendituie on new 
works improvements, special repairs and surveys — that is to be 
charged to the special sum of Rs 5,000,000 There was therefore 
at the end of July of this year a balance of about Rs 3,440,000 
left, of which Rs 2,500,000 is represented by borrowed money 
I estimate that this amount will cover the cost of completing the 
eighteen sanctioned works, and also the cost of effecting the neces- 
sary special repairs, surveys, 5 tc , which may legitimately be charg- 
ed to the special fund In the meantime, in accordance with the 
decision of the Secretary of State, you must continue to provide 
from revenue the comparatively small sum necessary for the Irriga- 
tion Establishment and the maintenance of existing works, in the 
same way that a definite amount was previously set aside every 
year for irrigation purposes. 

Take, for instance, the Giant’s tank in the Northern province, 
the restoration of which has just been completed The tank itself 
has a bund of 95^ miles, and has been lestored to hold up 10 feet 
of water at the sluices it has an area of 4,425 acres and a storage 
capicity of 1,046,000,000 cubic feet, which, with the aid of the 
village tanks which are fed through its sluices, renders irrigable an 
extent of about 20,000 acres There have been actually cultivated 
during the past two hai vests ir,ooo acres, all of which have paid 
an iriigation rate of Re i per acre for 1902 The return in this 
case has been the most rapid of any irrigation work yet constructed 
in Ceylon, and there seems every reason to hope that it will con- 
tinue to increase in an equally satisfactory manner, for, notwith- 
standing certain statements to the contrary, most encouraging 
reports have been received showing that the cultivators have readily 
paid the water rate and thoroughly appreciate the benefits which the 
completion of the work has conferred upon them The tank is 
capable of fuither enlargement, and there is little doubt that 
very nearly 40,000 acres will ultimately be irrigated by it 

I have already described the magnificent chain of tanks which 
ih being constructed from Kurunegala to Elephant Pass, and have 
ventured to predict that the immigration which will follow the 
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completion of these great iiiigation works will dispel the gloomy 
anticipations of those who lay stress on the desolation of the 
country traversed by the Northern railway I will now, therefore^ 
only invite your attention to the results, present and prospective, 
in the other parts of the Island where large irrigation works have 
Ken undertaken, namely, the Eastern and Southern provinces. 

The natuial features of the Eastern province afford unrivalled 
facilities for the irrigation of the low-lying land in that district 
S veral ranges of minoi hills running generally north and south 
between the higher mountains in the centre of the Island and the 
sea afflird numeious opportunities for intercepting and storing the 
rnnfallof the north-east monsoon, which is driven at such an 
angle with the mount un ranges as to admit of the potential 
stoiage of practically^ the wliole of the north-east rainfall This rain- 
fall is bioughtdown from the Ci ntre of the Island by the Maha- 
wch-ganga and other rivers, and is a factor of inestimable value in 
the development of the fertility of the soil in the Eastern province 

The advantagf^ of these natural features was known to the 
ancient Sinhalese kings, as well as to the Dutch, but first received 
attention by the Biitish Government in the time of Sir Henry- 
War* i in 1857 

The finest works undertaken are the new tanks of Vakanen 
and Utiichchat The latter has only been begun this year, but it 
IS h<»ped the former will be complete by 1906 These two tanks 
alone will serve an area of 32000 acres As the result of these 
and other works iiirtugur ited during the last seven years paddy 
cultivators in the province will be enabled to export from it within 
the next two decades some 700,000 bushels a year, or over ten 
lines as much paddv as that exported at present, after due allow- 
ince has been made for the increase of population. The area 
*riigable under all the works as now lestored is over 7,000 acres , 
drogether 6,331 acres of land have been sold since the commence- 
ment of the work, and much of the “impenetrable jungle'® 
described by Sir H Ward has been converted to cultivated land 
The influx of population has been most significant Between 1881 
an I 1891 It more than doubled itself, rising from 473 to s,oi6, 
while bv igoi it had still further increased to 1,286 That this 
rate of increase is likely to be steadily maintained is clear from 
the demand for land at Tissa, which is so great that t^ie price has 
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reached Rs So per acre, and 3,500 acres are already cultivated with 
paddy The difficulty as regards want of population has, in fact, 
now been completely overcome and the scheme, which was regarded 
as so unpromising in 1870, is now justly considered one of the 
most successful iingation projects executed in the Colony 

I have now completed my task of reviewing the history of 
irrigation in this Colony in the past I have also given von some 
details of the woik that is now being done and of the beneficial 
results which are following that woik It only remains for me to 
indicate, as shortly as I can, what further works appear hkelv to 
deserve your consideration m the near or remoter future For, 
Gentlemen, the present programme, comprehensive and generously 
conceived as it is, by no means exhausts the opportunities for 
irrigation in this Island There is hardly a province in which 
there is not some ancient tank worthy of restoration, or where 
there is not some fine river whose water properly utilized would 
change the face of the surrounding country 

I do not say, Gentlemen, that all these schemes will ultimately 
be carried into execution. Two of the most important tasks 
which will devolve on my successor will be the completion of the 
present ambitious programme and the careful examination of the 
respective merits of the schemes I have just sketched I am 
pleased to think that in taking up these tasks he will have, for the 
first time in the experience of any new Governor of Ceylon, the 
assistance of a fully equipped and highly efficient Irrigation 
Department, and I am confident that he will have no difficulty m 
continuing to enlist your generous sympathy and support in the 
furtherance of that liberal policy of irrigation which has been 
inauguiated with such promising effect during the last few years. 

Survey 

I pass on to the Survey Department There is no bianch of 
the administration to which I attach more importance, or in which 
I have taken greater interest. I need hardly point out how essen- 
tial It IS that the Administrator who seeks thoroughly to under- 
stand the multifarious questions of the Colony he is called upon to 
govern, should find the country properly mapped , and that he 
should know the exact position of the roads, rivers, communica- 
tions, and productive areas of the land with which he has to deal 

When, however, on ray assumption of office I called for an 
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accurate map of Ceylon there was none available, and it further 
appeared that there was no prospect of any ever being available 
unless the system then in vogue was radically changed 

For this state of things no one was to blame The explanation 
was to be found, as I have already observed, in the rapid progress 
of the Colony and the consequent large demand for land, resulting 
In a bad system of expensive isolated Application Surveys, which 
taxed the whole capabilities of an under-manned department 

The initiation of these important undertakings necessarily in- 
volved a complete re-organization of the whole department, both 
as regards the staff and system of working In the first place, 
the Superintendents had to be carefully instructed in their new 
duties, and surveyors trained, without increasing the staff* During 
the years 1897-1902 the department trained and put in the field 
no less than 105 surveyors It might naturally be supposed that 
whilst training so large a number of men the outturn of the dep irt- 
ment could not increase This has not been the case, for the 
improved system of work in all branches enabled the Survevor- 
General to push on with the surveys and plans part passu with 
training the surveyors Let us compare the output of the last six 
years with the previous period 1891-1896, so that we may form 
some estimate of the benefit the Colony has derived from the new 
policy. For the period 1891—1896 the total outturn of the depart- 
ment was 470,492 acres of isolated surveys at a cost of Rs 2 71 1,3 1 5 
During the following period of six years 1897-1902 the out- 
turn of the Block Surveys was 1,187,225 acres, Application and 
Special Surveys 274,809 acres, and Topographical Surveys 9 638,407 
acres, 2, total of 11,100,441 acres, or more than twenty- 
three times the area surveyed during the previous period , yet the 
cost has risen only to Rs 3,593,569^ or about 33 per cent. Thus 
the forecast I made when addressing you in 1896, that ‘*the output 
of work per man would be four times as large as it now is, and that 
the average cost per acre would be one-fourth the present average 
cost rate,’^ has been far more than Justified 

Altough the Block Survey parties have thus already surveyed 
and mapped an appreciable proportion of the total area to be dealt 
with under this system, there still remains, as I reminded you last 
year, much to be done But, as I then explained, there are con- 
siderable difficulties in the way of expediting these Block Surveys 
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Even if It was considered justificable to incur the large additional 
expendituie which would be necessary/ to meet the cost of an 
increased staff of sutveyois, diaughtsinen, and supei vi^-ing officers, 
little progress could be made for seveial \eais_, as the new staff 
would hist have to be tiained I mentioned last year that there 
was an alternative to the increase of the department staff, namelv, 
a Block Suivey by contiact That proposal has been veiy cate- 
fully considered, and I cannot say that the objections to it are 
insupeiable But for the present, at least, there is no pressing need 
for further exp.-diting the woik of the Bh>ck Survey party The 
immediate utility of the work of the field surveyois is bounded 
b the capabilities of the staff in the office, and action on the plans 
completed by the latter in their turn is limited by the capacity of 
the officers whose duty it is to settle the lands appealing on those 
plans It is found that the present output of woik in the field 
moie than suffices to keep the office staff occupied, while there is 
an ample numbei of plans forthcoming to supply material even 
for the enlaiged Land Settlement Depaitment, to which I shall 
presently have occasion to refer 

Plan work and mapping have both increased in volume and im- 
proved in quality, the latter paiticulaily, and if they have not 
quite kept pace witli the largely increased outturn in the field, it is 
due to the fact that more space and bettei appliances weie lequir- 
ed than weie available 

The Triangulation Suivey demands a woid of notice In 1896 
It was in a veiy incomplete state owing to want of funds and the 
spasmodic mannei in which the work had been undertaken In 
paiticular, three laige blanks were still left untouched, the laigest 
of w'hich, on the north-west of the Island, extended over an 
area of 3,600 square miles , anothei, about 1,700 square miles 10 
size, being situated in the south , and a third, to the noith-east, 
comprising about t,6oo square miles The existing triangulation 
lequned ‘^breaking down ” into smaller tnangles, so as to be avail- 
able for the purposes of Block and other Sutve3's Ihe largest 

area dealt with was the north west coast scheme The whole 
countiy betweeen the sea and Anuradhapuia and Chilaw and 
Manchchikaddi had to be covered with a series of taiangles with 
the object of joining the mam principal central chain to the noith- 
ern chain of tnangles, which forms the connecting link between 
3 
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the Ceylon and the Indian triangulation^? The work was carried 
out under great difficulties The timber required for stage building 
was frequently dragged long distances Water was scarce^ and 
had to be carried far by coolies The officers engaged were often 
hampered by sickness amongst their following In spite of these 
difficulties the scheme has been carried out as origmally destgriecfff 
and 5,600 square miles have thus been disposed of The other 
blanks have been filled in an equally satisfactory manner^ 
and In a little more than five years nearly io,ooa 
square miles have been covered by the Trigonometrical Surveys, 
at a trifling cost compared with expenditure on such work In the 
past The triangulatlon performed up to date has covered two- 
thirds of the Island with a network of principal and secondary 
triangles, while more than half has been closely covered with 
minor stations, thus furnishing a sufficient number of accurate 
points of reference for the location of surveys 

The numeraiis Application Surveys, which weie for so long a 
period the great obstacle in the way of legitimate survey work in 
this Colony, still constitute a heavy tax on the resources of the 
department In the earfv years of my administratfon an attempt 
was made to grapple with the problem by delegating tins work to 
licensed 8 urveyors_^ but the svstem unfortunately proved Impracti- 
cable, and it was found nececjsary to revert to tlie practice 
of employing officers of the Suivey Department. The 
work IS important, and arrears In this branch may 
mean large financial loss to the Colony, for delay In Application 
Surveys is not only unfan to the applicants who have depo^uted 
fees, but it involves a loss of the revenue produced by land sale«, 
and, what would be pecuhaily unfortunate at the present time, it 
checks the development of the country Tt was accordingly deter- 
mined in 1900 to permanently allocate half the existing staff to 
Application Surveys, and it is satisfactory to record that this branch 
IS now clear of arrears both in the field and in the office, Especiallj 
gratifying are the results of their labours disclosed by the land sale 
returned 

As to the Topographical Surrey, maps of nearly all the noi th 
and east of the Island, about 15,000 square miles, hare been 

published, enabling the officers of the new I. rigation staff to enter 

on their duties with some confidence, for, instead ,^of having to 
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depend on gness work, as their piedecessora often had to do, they 
fiAve all tSie information that can be supplied by a good topographi"* 
cal map This should accelerate as well as largely reduce the cost 
of u ligation woiks, besides enabling Goveinmetit to decide with 
confidence as to the woiks to be taken up 

In connection with the Topographical and Block Surveys I may 
mention one feature Inch the Surveyor-Geneial charactensses as 
the greatest boon ever conferred on his department namely, the 
intioduction of the Indiin system of recess quaifcers for the 
surveyors According to this system— which was one of the most 
important of Oolonel Ho]<hch^a recommendations — the surveyors, 
instead of reducing their field sheets ’to fair mapping in the field 
amid the discomfort and unhealthiness of camp life, generally in 
malarious jungles, reserve t his pait of their work for about four 
months, fiorn Ocfcobei to January, when they are withdrawn from 
the field and ^Mecessed in some central place where they can 
carrj out their phn work in compaiative comfoit and freedom from 
interi option, and also undei strict supervision 

The position and prospects of the supervising staff of the Survey 
Depaitmenb have been materially improved during the period of 
my admmistiation 

In colcluding my review of the Survey Depaitment, I lejoice to 
be in a position to piesent to you, for the first time m the history 
ot the Colony, an accuiate topographical map of Ceylon* The 
8 mile map which the Survey Department has just completed shows 
all the piincipal and minor roads, and, as far as the scale will 
permit, paths and jungle roads between places of any importance; 
also nveis, canals, resthouses^ and the large tanks, mountains of 
any size in the plains, the mountain zone generally, railways, 
provinces, telegiaphs in fact^ all that can be shown on the scale 
without making the map indisiiict or unsightly. The successful 
aecomphbluneiifc of this laborious task before the close of my term 
of office has affoided me great pleasure, and is a legitimate cause 
for congratulation to a depaitment which has made signal progress 
in every direction under the able and energetic direction of 
Mr Grmhnton I am confident that the publication of this map 
will prove a boon, the far-reaching administrative effects of which 
would be difficult to over-estimate 
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THE HINDU WOMAN— IX 
The pjreat inclination of the females of the West towards 
Fashion has caused a great distmbance in society in that part of 
the world It has become veiy difficult on the pait of men there 
to meet their whims and fancies So many are their requisitions;, 
and men have to spend so much to comply with the same that 
married life has become in the West a curse instead of a blessing 
Like chameleon, Fashion changes its colour always Today a 
man prepares a suitable diess of a costly natuie for his consort 
but lo 1 Fashion changes the next day The co»tly dress thus 
becomes useless, and another suit according to the new fashion 
must take its place This mama for diess is not confined to the 
rich It IS seen among people of all classes and conditions It 
induces men of the upper classes to incur debts and those of 
the lower classes to adopt sinister means to gain money. And, 
that dress gams the ascendancy which ‘=hows the beauty of the 
women to advantage, even at the sacrifice of decenc}?’ This inordi- 
nate love for dress has led to such bad lesults that it has been 
considered necessaiy by the sensible men of the West to take steps 
to curb It Some 5^ears ago, a Society was established in England 
with this object in view. It was called the Woman’s dress 
Guild 

We are not aware whether this Society is still in existence, 
but, at Its first meeting the following resolutions were passed — 

I. That the present style of women’s dress is contrary in 
many respects to good taste, honesty and propnet} 

2 That the passion for dress is a frequent cause of sin, 
leading the lower classes to theft, the tradesmen to dishonest 
practices and the upper classes into debt 

3 That many of the popular fashions are not only unbecom- 
ing but actually injurious to health 

4 That a Society shall be formed, which has for its object tO' 
deal v\ith the subject of women’s dress, as fai as possible, and 
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that It shall instil the principles of beauty, propriety and modeia- 
tion by example of the members as well as by evei) other means 
in Its power 

In the civilized countries, fashion as'^umes difflient foims It 
IS a fashion to go to theatres and other places of amusement 
It IS a fashion to lead novels and love-tales of an indecent nature 
And, to Clown all, it is a fashion to comt the attention and 
flattery of men ignoring the lules of mairied life It is certainly 
very hard for men to pass their time with consorts who would 
force them to incui debts in order to supply them with costly 
furniture and diess, and all the same time, see them resoiting to 
their male friends ignoring the duties they owe to them as 
compartners in life In such a society it is not a wonder if we 
find sensible men not inclined to lead a married life, but to pass 
their lives with their female fiiends 

In the 5 ear iS/r, an unique paragraph appealed in an issue 
of the Indian Mtrior but, considering the state of society we 
have desctibed, its appeaiance is not wonderful It is this 

* It IS the prevailing opinion amongst a large class of 
philosophers of the school of Bentham and Mill, which holds the 
advisability of contiacting temporaiy marriages or Peisian 
marriages {ntrea) properly so called A bill has been submitted 
to Parliament b> an M P for legalizing such maniages’* 

It may be said that, this was the state of ‘•ociety in England 
several 57ears ago and that things have changed for the better But 
such does not seem to be the case Not long ago, the Satvbiday 
jRevteio in an article headed '‘Young married women,” thus gave 
out “In Society, there are man}^ young married ladies who seem 
to think that then whole duties in life consist of ‘‘going out ” as 
much as possible, no matter what their husband’s means may be, 
and what bills they may run up at their dress-makeis' and 
milhncis* They are eaten up entirely by the craze for society 
and it does not seem to enter into then brains that they have 
duties as wives and mothers” ^ “Let it but be known that 
theie IS a book out that is hardly decent, and the rush foi it is 
immense among oui voting married ladies, and even among some 
of the elder spinsters Indeed, not to have read any book that 
IS more indecent than usual is to be out of the fashion ^ ^ To 
evince a decided pieference foi their husbands over other men is 
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antiquated and out of date , and if a real affection exists in the 
present phase of society, great care must be taken to hide it 
absolutely, except when the young couple are are quite alone. It 
would be absurdj of cour-^e, to say that all women are alike and 
that none of them are sensible and good wives who accept the 
flattery of men at what it Is worth , but there is still this lowering 
tendency in society of the present day, and there are many nice 
young mairied men who get their heads turned by the attention 
they receive ” 

The present condition of the fashionable ladies of the West 
sh )uld be a warning to our women The sight of the European 
ladies residing in India dazzles the eyes » f our forward women, 
and they try to imitate them Some of them are seen putting 
on the apparel of English ladies Our so-called educated men 
do not wish to see their wives wearing the antiquated 
Shalt and marking their foreheads with vermillion As 
they themselves ape the Safiabs they wish to see their 
consorts dressing like the Mem Sahahs A woman reading love- 
tales, sewing a fashionable cap and joining with her husband m 
in jovial parties is considered to be a model wife. And, it is this 
inclination on the part of our advanced men to make their wives 
fashionable that is leading to the evil result complained of It 
lb satisfactory to notice that, beyond B ngal this mama for 
fashions ib not much visible It is not the cibe even in some of 
the advanced countries of the West In Germany, for example 
women are generally very prudent. They perform domestic 
work liKe their sisters in India and take a v^ry great interest in 
the welfare of the family In England too, sensible women who 
look to the interest of the family are not wanting We have 
already given a sketch of a well-conducted family in that advan- 
ced country 

We wil» now deal with the last point of this paper, vtjs ^ Liberty 
in taking occupations hetherto monopolised by the male sex In 
the advanced countries of the West, worn n are seen competing 
with men in several positions of emolution and trust They 
fill up the places of clerks, signallers, press-readers, printers, ship- 
assistants &c In the higher sphetje, they take up the positions 
of lawyers, physicians journalists, artisans and 

Professors of Not long ago, a lady of America 
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competed for the post of the President of the United States In 
the year, 1897 Mi*?# Cannon of Utah was elected a Senator of the 
United States, and Lady Aberdeen, wife of the Governor-General 
of Canada, Convocation Orator at the University of Chicago. 

There is no reason why women should not hold responsible 
positions If found qualified to so They are justified in claiming 
their rights as hum in beings and there is no reason why the same 
should not be conceded to them It must be admitted that man 
has, to a great extent robbed them of their rights, and it is but 
meet that justice should be done to them. But, whilst recognising 
the rights of women, it should be considered that by nature 
they are debarred from occupying certain positions. In dealing 
with the question of French education, we endeavoured to show 
that high education impaired the health of giils to such an 
extent that they became incapable of discharging properly the 
duties of mothers and giving birth to healthy and strong children 
The same may be said with regard to women holding positions 
which require the strength and energy of man. Generally speak- 
ing, a woman should be a ministering angel to man She should 
lighten the burden of her husband and make the family happy 
and cheerful She should nourish her children properly, and by 
her advice and example, make them useful members of society 
The cessation of her connection with the family for a greater 
portion of the day signifies a great dereliction of duty on her 
part as mother and wife During her absence the affairs of the 
famly cannot be conducted properly, neither can the children be 
nourished and the inmates of the house looked after in a proper 
mannei Woman is the mistress of the house and she should 
guide it properly 

The in Its issue of the iith of August 1887 made 

mention of the fact that, in France, the females of well-to-do families 
neglect to nourish their children to a \ery great extent. The 
little ones, as soon as they are born, are made over to grown-up 
women m villages for the purpose of nourishment The mothers 
never think of their ofi^prings until they are grown up when th y 
are sent to the families The result of this is lamentable It is 
stated that many of these children do not survive, and that in 
villages, most of the tombs erected are are for children This is 
the sad result of woman not doing the work she Is bound to do 
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Nature has piovided a spring of rrnlk in her breast from which 
she IS to assuage the hunger of her child Moieover, that care 
which the mother would give to her child cannot be expected 
from any one else 

Our remarks apply, of course, to the women who have children 
to rear up But, there are in the West saintly women who have 
not entered married life They have, of course, every right to 
hold occupations which their abilities may enable them to occupy 
In fact, many of them of them do philanthropic work These 
women are emblems of purity They are called sisters of 
of mercy ” We have already made mention of their benevolent 
deeds Thev need not be recapitulated here In ancient India, 
theie were Vadtms, who never mariied They passed 

their lives in religious puisnits 

At the present time, according to the custom in vogue, a father 
IS bound to many hei daughter, so that, grown-up maids aie not 
are not seen in the Hindu community But, there are widows for 
whom occupations should be found Those belonging to iich 
families pass their lives comfortably occupying themselves with 
religious pill suits They can extend their sphere of action and serve 
as “sisters of mercy like their si^.ters of the West Those who 
are helpless may work as Pandt^as ff^r the female schools lefened 
to in the first part of this papei, or perform KatJmka^a for the 
edification of the members of the female sex, getting remunera- 
tion for their work But these two occupations ivould not be 
sufficient to employ all the helpless widows The establishment 
of schools of industrial arts for females is therefore necessaiy It 
should be in charge of an accomplished Hindu lady if available, 
or any other respectable peison In this school, women should 
be taught such handiciafts as would suit their capacities and which 
would enable them to earn a respectable livelihood — At present, 
our poor widows lead miserable lives They depend on the chanty 
of others which in many instances precanous It is, therefore, 
incumbent on our well to do biethren to come forward and take 
steps towards the establish nent of sucli schools in diffeient parts 
of India 

We have dealt with all the points set forth at the outset. It 
IS said that Hindu women are harshly treated Let us say some- 
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thing about this In the first place, we will give the injunctions 
of the Skastras on the subject The Mahanirvana Tantra says 

C-2tC^1 I 

A man should always satisfy his wife with money, appaiel, 
love, resard and sweet words He shouM not do anything un- 
pleasant to her The Manu Sanhita says — 

ipscil 'Stir! 5 1 

^f=ijt'=lt II 

That family is sure to prosper in which a wife is satisfied with 
her husband and a husband satisfied with his wife Again — 
r[3j ®cJf cif^isT; ' 

j|1 ^sfjc^ fe^its 11 

That fanjily is favored of the deities in which women are 
respected but that family in which women are not respected fails 
to leap the fruits of the religious ceremonies performed by it 

The injunctions of the S/ias^fas are very cleat We will now 
see what treatment Hindu women actually receive There is a 
ceremony among us called Bhiairi dvtita On this occasion, 
sisters pi ay for the long life of their brothers and enter- 
tain them with good things and the latter make presents to them, 
the younger bowing down to the elder and the elder blessing 
the younger In the Deccan, there is a custom which goes by 
the name of Strt adar On this occasion, husbands satisfy their 
wi\es with ornaments or money In Bengal, when a bridegroom 
goes to the house of his father-in-law the first time, he Is required 
to show special reverence to the females of the house and 
to make them presents. At the time of his daughter's marriage, 
the father has to show reverence to the female members of the 
house of the bridegroom by presenting them with clothes suited 
to the positions they hold in the family When, after marriage, 
a girl comes to the house of her husband, the relations and friends 
of the bridegroom come to see her in all eagerness and present 
her with ornaments or coins of gold or silver Great rejoicing 
takes place at the house of the bridegroom. The bride at that 
time becomes the observed of all observers And to crown all, a 
ceremony is performed, called Bou Bhat in recognition of the 
bnde^s admittance into the family. On this occasion, a grand 
feast IS given to friends and ntighbouis. Similar reveience is 
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shown by our Hindu brethren in other parts of India to their 
females^ although the method in which it done is different 

It IS evident from the above that the Hindus treat their women 
in a proper manner Instances now and then come to out notice, 
of matrons treating their daughters-in law harshly. But, these aie 
exceptions, and no notice need be taken of them 

We have endeavoured to show that our women have no special 
reasons for complaint. It must, however, be admitted that there 
is much loom for improvement among them The real well- 
wishers of our country are alive to the importance of this subject, 
and they are in earnest about it. But, wc do not wish to have 
the veneer of the so-called civilization of the West that exhibits 
a polished exterior but conceals its ugliness We want that 
civilization that would elevate the minds of our females We 


would like to see among us Sita and Savitre, Damayanti and 
Gandharf, and not the girls of the period who would lead lives 
of dissipation, and trample under foot all that is noble and 


godly 


D N G, 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE VEDAS, 

Ha SoTiptum est 

I 

When W0 read a Greek tragedy our first care should be to realize 
to ouiselves the Gieeks % e the men who live half naked in the 
gymnasia or in the public squares, under a glowing sky face to face 
with the most noble landscapes bent on making then bodies nimble 
and stiong , on conversing, discubsing, voting, canying on patriotic 
pyiacies, but for the rest, lazy and temperate, with thiee urns for 
then furniture two anchovies m a jar of oil for their food, waited 
on by slaves so as to give them leisure to cultivate their under- 
standing and exercise then hmbs, with no desiie beyond that of 
having the most beautiful towns, the most beautiful processions 
the most beautiful ideas the most beautiful men. And so again, 
in order to understand all Indian Puianas, begin by imagining 
to yourself the father of a family who having seen a son on bis 
son^s knees retires according to the law into solitude with an axe 
and a pitcher under a banana tree by the river side talks no more, 
adds fast to fast, dwells naked between foui fires, and under a fifth, 
the terrible sun, devour mg* and renewing without end all things 
living , who step by step, for weeks at a time fixes his imagination 
upon the feet of Biahma, next upon his knee, next upon Ins th''gb, 
next upon his navel, and so on until beneath the strain of this 
immense medifeation, hallucinations begin to appear, until all the 
forms of existence mingled and tiansformed the one with the other 
quaver befoie a sight dazzled and giddy, until the motionless 
man, catching in his breath, with fixed gaz<^, beholds the universe 
vanishing like a smoke into the uaiveisal being into which he 
aspires to be absorbed 

The basis of such imagination is the remnants of ancient memory 
and song which foimed into a histoTv lenens ^he ravac^s of time 
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and supplies the want of present personal direct and sensible ob- 
servation But the Vedic peiiod is an age wheie History Ins not yet 
reached its all grasping hand Histoty brings the past before your 
vision and the past becomes present, but, there is a period, as we 
are foiced to admit, situated fai, far away the limits of the modern 
historic scope There is no histoiy of the Vedic age, of the people, its 
xnanneis, or the country they lived in Histoiy explains literature 
by referring the sentiments of the people to then antecedents their 
moral character and then surroundings, but when we reach the 
Vedic age we feel the want of historic data and far from being 
able to understand their ideas, we find ourselves situated at so great 
a distance that the sights grow dim, hazy, indistinct as if the things 
were not What principle do you think we can apply to unravel 
the mystenes of an existence so far removed from us? What is 
your fiist remaik on turning over the great stiff leaves of a Sanskrit 
Puthi, the yellow sheets of a manuscupt — The Vedas This you 
sav IS unintelligible. This beats the impress of the curse of heaven 
— The Gods have put then seal on these books so that man shall not 
read them 

In the heights of the heavens, on the banks of the sacred nver, 
in the peace of a moonlight night, the gods gave audience and the 
balds sang their songs They sang from time eternal, and in course of 
time the bards giew old and the seers lost tueir isighfe Time passed 
and the progeny of heavenly seers lost their siglit too and turned to 
the eaitli, eaithy, but sweating foi their daily bread they wandeied 
among hill and dale and banks and shoies of streams and oceans 
green and one sumraei evening they sab amidst the tall forests 
of snow clad Himalayas and iheie they heard the old voice 
of heavenly music and gathered in their memories these old songs 
and moulded them to such form as they liked and suited them to 
their Use, and they sang then songs tuned as they could sing, the 
woids cut down and ideas remodelled 

We should not be surpiised to see grammatical foims of a com- 
paiatively modem date used in the veises of the S^mo Veda, m the 
place of older foiins used in tlie "Rig Veda , wotds of compaiati vely 
later oiigin U'lod instead of the oldei and more haidsounding wouis 
used in the Rig Veda most of which words had at the time of even 
the fiisfc collection of songs lost their meaning 
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The collection of ancient meinoaes is everywhere a snie bign of 
growing social stiength^ and fieedom A coileclion of oldiehcs 
nevei fills to intuse fiesh vigoui into j^outhful minds and jouth 
cieates a religion of its own Old relics create in him a feeling of 
devotion to the past which gradually glows stionger and moie 
fruitful as his sunoundings thicken and darken lourid him. 
Love for the past is itself a religion keeping togethei the bonds 
of life. Freshness of youth is full of meaning Its robust muscles 
appeir in all its deeds and leave unmistakable marks of fieedom and 
intelligence. Its faith is deep and strong and flows like a bounding 
stream over ciags and locks hiding underneath The people who col- 
lected the Sama Veda felt a healthy fieahness of life, and placed their 
confidence in antiquity They collected the old songs and ai ranged 
them in such order as they thought fit to adopt to woiship their 
god m heaven. The gieat god in the form of Fiie they addressed 
by certain verses which they collected together in the first pait of the 
collection, then they gathered the verses which adore the great 
god in the form of Soma, and those which adore Him as Indra 
They sing, to worship the God, and they keep in then memories the 
vaiious tunes to which the songs were sung. The next generation of 
men grew stronger in then faith in antiquity and made a keener 
search into oldei forms of grammar and thought. They felt 
that they were the guardians of the life of older songs and 
recognized that they formed a scripture which they had no right 
to mutilate or alter They recognised that their predecessois had 
in certain respects neglected their task and they went to their 
duties with greater eainesfcness and of the village people they 
asked and also of the learned men and these examined the 
collection of old and said as did James Kelly to Stephen Gwynn 
m respect of an old lush song “lb’s the same song they said, 
“ suie enough, but there is things changed m it, and we know 
rightly about them. Some one was giving it the way it would be 
easier to understand leaving out old hard words ^ i¥: * And this 
day you will be able to take down what I say, let you understand 
it 01 not, just woid for word, the right way it should be spoken 
There is something very strangely attractive in this account, but 
we know it is true After the collection of what is known to us as 
the Sama Veda, there followed another collection the Rig Veda This 
was the age of regeneiation, the age which collected all the relics 
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of the past At this time, we find, were put in systematic order 
the customs and usages of different sects and tribes — their rituals 
ceremonial and anthologies. Thus we find how the Eig Teda is 
more compiehensive than the Sama Yeda, The former collection 
shows very sure signs of a thoughtful arrangement The Rig 
Veda presents a twofold subdivision — The one purely external 
and the othei based on internal grounds The former division is 
that into ashtakas and the latter into Mandalas The first and 
tenth Mandalas contain songs by Rishis of different families , the 
2Qd Mandala on the contraiy contains songs belonging to Gritsa- 
mada , the thud belongs to Visvamitia the fourth to Vamadeva 
the fifth to Afcri the sixth to Bharadwaja , the seventh to Vasishtha 
the eighth to Kanva , the ninth to Angiras The hymns in each 
separate Mandala are srranged m the order of the deities addressed^, 
Those addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those to 
Indra, and then to other gods This, at least, is the order m the 
first eight Mandalas. The ninth is addiessed solely to Soma and 
stands m the closest connection with the Sama Veda 

All this indicates an intention to put every thing into older 
and a system, and we can say with the greatest confidence that this 
collection cannot but be the result of caieful thought and premedi- 
tation In the Sama Veda we find the hymns arranged under the 
names of particular deities without any attempt to any other mode 
of classification, but in the Rig Veda we find distinct trace of a 
method — or at least growth of system — general development of 
intellect subordinating the man of emotion. The Sama Veda chants 
as did the men of older times — the Rig Veda speaks as in a home 
a father speaks to his son, full in its music, yet grave. Society i® 
now putting Itself into form, it is growing, and expanding in dimen- 
sions , theiefoie the Rig Veda becomes necessaiy One tribe 
conquers another, legalising and philosophising foi itself, — m short it 
IS now talking in piose, m a veritably unemotional way People in 
earlier ages do not speak, they sing, or rather cry out Each little 
veise of the Sama Veda is an acclamation,- — nothing more , a reflex 
of the exteinal influence touching the sensitive heart There is 
no art, no natural talent, foi desciibing singly and in order the 
different parts of an object oi an event Here all is image and 
each event fits in with its natural surroundings, it is almost a vision 
which IS raised, complete, with its accompanying emotions. Mark 
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all the veises of the Sanaa Veda and you will not fail to verif}^ these 
remarks Full of sentiment, and a feeling for the past, men collected 
these verses and lemembeied them fiom generation to generation 
until the emotional side of their charactei fainted away under the 
shocks of national life* We have said that the distiibution of 
verses 111 the Rig Vedi beats a mark of the giowth of sj^stena , and 
we say that the collection of miscellaneous versei in the first and 
the tenth Mandalas is corroboiative of thisremaik The people now 
took care to ascertain exactly what songs belong to a paiticular 
family , they now perfoim the task of a historian. The Rig Veda 
IS a recoid of the past and not a book of song 

Then follow two others the Yajur and the Atharvan, which we 
need not discuss for our present purpose, except to say only that 
the Yajur was collected with a special purpose — the performance of 
religious iites. 

Next we come to the second part of Vedlc literature, the Brahmanas* 
The character of the Brahmans has been thus defined by the learned 
Professor Webei Their object is to connect the sacrificial songs and 
formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointing out on the one hand 
their diiect mutual relation , and on the other, their symbolical 
connexion with each other In setting forth the former, they give 
the particular ritual in its details , in illustrating the latter they are 
either diiectly explanatory and analytic, dividing each formula into 
its constituent parts, or else they establish that connection by the 
aid of tiadition or speculation We find in them the oldest rituals 
we have, the oldest linguistic explanations the oldest traditional 
nanatives and the oldest philosophical speculations. This peculiar 
chaiacter is common generally to all woiks of this class yet they 
differ widely m details accoiding to their individual tendency and 
according as they belong to this or that particulai Veda. The 
Brahmans seem to have originated from the opinions of individual 
sages imported by oral tradition and preserved as well as supple- 
mented m their families and by their disciples The more nume- 
rous these sepal ate traditions became, the moie uigent became the 
necessity for bringing them into harmony with each other To 
this end as time went on compilations comprising a variety of these 
mateiial^ and in which the different opinions on each subject weie 
iinifoimly traced to their oiigmal lepresentatives were made in 
different districts by individuals peculiarly qualified for the task 
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It was but natural that these compilers should freq^uently come lufo 
collision and conflict with each other The preponderate influence 
gradually gamed by some of these woiks over the rest has there foie 
resulted in the pieservation of these only , while works i epresentative 
of the disputed opinions have for the most part disappeaied Thus 
we find that works which had come to be considered of the highest 
authority have been preserved although the practical significance of 
the Brahmans were gradually more and more lost and passed over 
to tjh.e Sutras which form the third stage m Vedic literature 

These Sutras are upon the whole^ essentially founded on the 
Brahmanas, and may be considered as then supplement, “as a further 
advance in the direction of a more rigid system of formalism^' The 
Brahmanas explain individual instances of rituals, the object of the 
Sutras IS to explain everything that has any reference to these 
sab]ect8. Here is a concise summary of the points discussed in 
Brahmanas and the utmost brevity is observed Thus we come to 
the Srauta Sutras and the Grihya Sutras the latter treating of 
domestic ceremonies celebnted at births deaths and marriages as 
well as after death Tn these Grihya Sutras we find an attempt 
to pieserve m memory ihe foims and traditions of the past, while 
in the former we see only an attempt to collect tlie opinione 

of leained nages and to discuss them with reference 

to the particular customs of different sects and tribes 
The above history shows the gradual failing of memoiy and an 
attempt to preseive the relics of old There were frequent attempts 
to settle disputes as to rituals and their forms amongst different 
tubes and people and attempts to reconcile the vanous traditions 
of old which each tube held in esteem and veneration, It was 

found that words and phrases which had become unmeaning 

could be explained only with leference to traditions and these causes 
we believe led to the composition of both tlie Biahmanas and the 
Siitias They try to preserve intact old foims and old legends and 
discuss the meanings of old songs and tiy to fix a definite meaning 
to it We believe the composition of these very Sutias is indicative 
of a filling memory and dying language. 

Take up any of the Brahmans and joix will find a clear indica- 
tion that there was a languxge of the past which was fast fading 
fiom the memory of the people. This fact was recognized long ago 
even we may say at the time when the Yedic language had not 
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complt cely pissed iway Says the conimeotaiy on fcbe Tai&fcinya 
Sam hit ia 

! 

Although the Veda consists of Mantras and Bnhinans yet as the 
Ejahrnaas have the character of exphinafcions of the mautias (it 
follow^ that) the latter were the fiist recoided 

The Brahmans weie thus fiom a veiy eaily stage in the history 
of San-skrit liieritiire consideied to be explanatory of the Mantras 
Open a page of the Brabmana and you load Pt 

and again about the meaning 

and the significance ot the prayaj is and the amiyajas (the beginning 
and the end ot ail lehgious ceremonies) ^ some Biahman says that 
these are the seasons some others say they aie the metres and 
thus diff< lent Btahmans explain the terms in diffeieiit ways The 
Biahmatis explain teims like Vutia, Tvdshtra> and so on and they 
also contain legends and episodes which seive to explain the mantras, 
or were at the time of composition of these Brahmans supposed to 
be connected with any mantias , for instance, the stones 1 elating 
to Vasishiha, (1) Indra (2) Bnhaspati (8) Chhandas (4) Take one 
of the Srauta works you find the same tendency m them to fix the 
meanings of words and phrases mostly howevei m reference to the 
lituigy But there they are, — the landmaiks of honest endeavours 
By leligious persona to explain then lehgious rites which had des« 
cended to them fiom memoiy to memory which had gradually 
failed 

With the Sutia period, the authoiity of the Vedas declines 
The Vedas consist of two poitions, it has been said, the Mantras 
and the Brahmans There is no third portion On lefernng to 
Kumariia*s Tantra Vartbik we find a cleai indication of how the 
Sutras were held in much less esteem than the collections of man- 
tras and those wmiks described above and known as the Brahmans. 
Srauta Sutias aie not Siutis themselves, but are based on revela- 
tion. The mantras were seen, they were a revelation to certain 
selected people. The Biahmans alike which explain how these 
mantras are to be used in certain religious rites and perfoniiances 

(1) Vide Tandy m ah 'ibrahmana Asiatic Society’s Edition pages 217 and 264 

( 2) pp 219, 267, 208, 394, 397, 399, 411, 436, 478, 479 etc 

3) 358 


) 


(4) Pp 391 
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and these cliiecfcions ‘ilao nave been held to foim a levelation But 
the SuiLiU Sutias it is aigued could nob 1» ive been levelation as they 
imply a.a authoi who composed them sueh as Masaka and otheis and 
although these bubias bieat of the same subjects as the Suibi they 
aie themselves extracts only fioni the sacred wiitings These works 
do not take their names, like the Kacliaka and othei Sakhas of tie 
Vedas fiom those by whom they weie pioclaimed, but fiom tiieii 
leal authois Says Kumarila as follows — 

m^s\ ^ c^'®Ts 

The branches of tlie Veda which were pi oci aimed by the sects of 
Kablia and others fioin all eteinity^ have a fan claim to be called 
eternal But this does not apply to woiks handed down by the 
sects or families of Masaka and obheis, howevei long they may have 
been established. For names like Mastika, Baudhayana, and 
Apastaraba imply an individual being- which had a beginning and 
therefore it is impossible that a title deuved fiom these names should 
ever belong to an eternal work ” And again 

For teachers and pupils do not only know by heart the Kalpa. 
Sutia books, and the othei Vedcinga and Smiiti compositions, but 
they also remember Aswalajaua Baudhayana Apastamba Katyayana 
and others as the authors of the»e books 

Thus we see that the reveience which attached to the collections 
of Mantras and Bialimanas failed in the case of the Siauta woiks. 
There was evidence of a couipooition and a compilation and the foie- 
fathers had known the wiiteis thereof Works which were com- 
posed by men could not ha\e the same authority as the Vedas had 
and so they sat arguing within themselves whethei they should 
acknowledge their authoiity The Hindu Society at that date was 
so far independent of the so called Biahmanic influence as to be 
able to entirely disregard such authonty and the result of their 

internal questionings appear m the famous woik so full of impoit- 

ant hwtoiical facts but so little kuown to the lay populace namely 
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the Tantra Tartika of Kurnaiila, Whenever the Siauta Sutias 
appear to be in contradiction with the Sruti, their authority is at 
once overiuled, and only in cases where anterior evidence is 
wanting from the Sruti, can they have any claim to independent 
authority. Amongst the Srauta Sutras^ the Kalpa Sutras aie the 
chief and about them Kumaiila m his Tantra Varttika says as 
follows — 

11 

** Thus the real sense has been ascertained in the Sutras by 
means of collecting the commandments which were to be obtained 
svstematically as they were dispersed tn different Sakhas and mixed 
up with Arthavadas &c One or other authoiity was selected, and 
to afford gt eater facility some performance of priests which aie 
connected with worldly matters were also taken in 

Kumanla evidently peiceived in the Kalpa Sutias a growth of 
Scientific method, and observed m them a more practical system, 
and if we inteipret Sayana correctly, we find him supporting the 
doctrine which the learned Rumania held m respect of the Kalpa 
Sutras Says Sayana in his Commentary on the Baudhayana 
Sutras — 

(1 which 

in short means that in order to make the understanding of the 
prescribed ceremonies moie easy the Reverend Baudhayana com- 
posed the Kalpa For the Brahmanas are endless, and difficult 
to understand, and therefore have old masteis adopted the Kalpa 
Sutras according to the different Sakhas, These Ralpa Sutras 
have the advantage of being short, clear, complete and conect 

In contradistinction to the Siauta Sutras, there are two other 
classes of Sutras which belong to the same branch of literature 
with the Srauta Sutras mz the Giihjra Sutras and the Samaya- 
chanka Sutras both of which are included under the common 
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name of Smarta Sutras The Gtihya Sutras deal in general with 
the rites and ceiemonies to be performed with relation to the 
sacrificial fire in^the'^events of domestic life I 

By the word Gnhya, the Smarta lire is meant , all works which 
have to be done in relation to this fire are Gnhya works Or by 
this word is meant Smnti , and all works dictated thereby are 
Gnhya works Or is meant wife, and whatever is done with her 
13 Gnhya work 

Theie evidently were certain acts invariably leferred to as 
Gnhya works but abnnf' the principle of classification and arrange-- 
ment of these acts in a scientific and scholarlike way, there seems 
to have been a certain discrepancy of opinion amongst the sages 
of this time The Gnhya ceremonies aie performed by the 
married house-holclf^^r for the benefit of his family and the 
Samayachanka rules are to be observed by the rising generation, 
and regulate the various relations of every day \ i^q 

We next turn our attention to the six Vedangas which have 
been classified by European scholars with the Sutra works, Sikhya 
Kalpa Vyakarana Nirukta, Chhand i and Jyotisha First as to the 
works called by the name of Sikha 

That science which teaches the correct use of long and short 
vowels lb the Sikha, and it forms part of the Vedas in this way 
that a correct knowledge of the vowels is requisite for bringing 
out a perfect result of a mantra, as says Kumarila 

Next 1=5 the Kalpas about which we have spoken above, and 
as to the authority of which we have already quoted Kumarila 
The third is the Vyakarana, about which Kumarila says as 

folloWb — • 

I 

5F?if5rf%; ^ <?? n 

Grammar teaches the correct use of words and their vulgar 
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uses also By the use" of proper words the object of desire is 
attained but by the use of irrproper words the contrary result is 
obtained This science is also based on the Vedas Next comes 
the Ni^'ukta, the most important for our present piiipose and 
which will be fully described ^hereafter We may say in passim 
introducing this workThat it consists of five parts 

A Nirukta contains the doctrine of five things , of the addition 
transposition, change_, and dropping of letters, and of the use of 
one particular meaning of a root 

How works like these ^became necessary will appear from 
Yaska’b^own words as follows — 

Which has been translated as follows — 

Now without this work the meaning of the hymns cannot 
be understood , but he who does not comprehend their meaning 
cannot thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical 
forms Therefore this department of science is the complement 
of grammar, and i an instrument for giving one’s object” And 
Sayana says in his Introduction to his commentary on the Rig 
Veda ‘'Hence the Nirukta is 

serviceable for the understanding of the meaning of the Veda 
And we may also note here that the helps to this interpretation 
adopted by Yaska himself were the opinions of previovs Naiiuktas 
or Expounders of the Vedas and sacred tradition and reasoning 

^Ts 1 ^ ^ 

“ This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected 
by the help of sacred tradition and reasoning The texts are not 
to be interpreted aslisolated, but according to their context/’ We 
add an illustration here to show how Yaska tried to attain his 
object Let us take a Rik 

CT5r?if% 5i5.^rl ^«ff% II 

The language^of this is easy to understand but it 15 not so easy to 
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explain what the ancient writers meant by this verse The 
meaning of the words is that there are four measured grades of 
language with which intelligent Brahmanas are acquainted Three 
hidden in secret, indicate nothing The fourth grade of speech 
is uttered by men But it is hard to ascertain what the learned 
Rishi meant by the four kinds of speech of which three indicate 
nothing and the fourth is uttered by men, Yaska some centuries 
ago felt the same difficulty as we are feeling now and now let 
us see how he tried to get at the real meaning of the phrase 
we read in the supplement to the Nirukta 

1-9 — 

^ 'sicsrt nl ^ III in ^1 nl 'sttfirc^i 

irl Id ^ 'st? 

feoft? ^15? III 5 ?1 5 which may be translated 

as follows — What are these four Vedas ? The explanation of the 
Rishis is that they are the four mystic words Om Bhuh Bhuvah and 
Svar The Grammarians say they are the foui kinds of woids, 
nouns, verbs, prepositions and particles The ceremonialists de- 
clate them to be the Mantras, the Kalpas, the Btahmanas and 
the current language. The commentators explain them as being 
the Rig, the Yajush, the Saman, texts and the current language 
Others think they denote the speech of serpents, of birds, of small 
reptiles and the current language The philosophical school ex- 
plains them as having reference to cattle, musical instiuraents, 
wild animals and soul On this point we have also the following 
text in a Brahmana speech when created became divided into 
four parts of which, three abide in these three worlds — Earth, the 
atmosphere, and the sky and the fourth among the beasts. 
Terrestrial speech abides in fire and in the Rathantara texts 
Atmospheric speech abides in the wind, and in the Bama Devya 
prayers Celestial speech abides in the sun, in the Bnhata metre 
The fourth portion of the speech was in the beasts The speech 
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which was most excellent was placed iti the Brahmanas. Hence 
the Brahmanas speak two sorts of language, both that of Gods 
and that of men« 

Here we note how Yaska availed himself of the mateilals in 
hand If however the result of his researches is to be the test of the 
correctness of his mode of investigation, we cannot of course admit 
that the result which he arrived at were cuch as will satisfy us in 
the present day^ but all the same this method is of very efreat value 
to our present enquiry He collects in the commentary the opinions 
of different classes or sects of learned people and then notes the 
Brahmana about it and then if possible argues and settles the 
proper meaning of the words and phrases under discussion We 
may note further that even the Nnnkta (Yaska^s) is held in very 
great esteem by the Hindoos and that the comments made by 
this learned Pandit seem to be invulnerable to a Hindoo of the 
old style But whether we ought to accept this learned Pandit 
as infallible will be discussed in a later portion of this disquisition. 

The next Science to which our attention is drawn is that of 
astronomy This Science was important to ritualists as it serves to 
fix the dates when particular ceremonies have to be pei formed 

The Science of JyotTsha teaches the change of fimes and the 
measure thereof and gives us the knowledge of the course of the 
sun or the moon and the divisions of their course and cycle And 
by the good or bad temper of the stars in ascendant we know 
when the results of pa»t good and bad actmns will have to be 
suffered or enjoyed. The Vedas lav down how the stars have to be 
appeased hence this shastra is «aid to be based on the Vedas 
This includes Samudrika and the Bastuvid> a Thus we find that 
at the time when Ku mania lived, the Science of astrology was 
included amongst the Srauta works. Next we have to refer to the 
Chhandas or the Science of metres This doctrine teaches ms the 
proper Use an^l reading of the different metres used in the mantras 
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casrt^s i mra ctT^? ^1 

liC.S't ^1 tf% I 

The doctrine of Chhandas teaches the use of the different 
metres , this can be proved by direct evidence, and it is also well- 
known from the Vedas that the object of desire is gained by 
a knowledge of their proper use Therefore it has been declared 
by the Shastras that a man who performs or gets any ceremony 
performed without a knowledge of the Rishi, Chhandas, Devata 
and Brahman, does not reap the benefit of it 

Next in importance with reference to our present subject is the 
Smntis, — Manu and the rest whose authority was first questioned 
but afterwards confirmed m spite of the attacks of the Buddhists, 
We all know the famous saying, — whatever Manu says is medicine 
which shows in what great respect the Shastras compiled by 
Manu and the rest were held There was once a time when people 
used to discuss the origin and the authority of the Smntis. They 
tried to ascertain with accuiacy the authority with which these 
woiks should be endowed and they began to examine whether they 
could place absolute faith m these works. It was urged that these 
were collections from lost portions of the Vedas, and the Buddhists 
took advantage of this theory and it was discussed and analysed 
by Kumarila Bhatta m his said learned work the Tantra Vartika, 
where the whole course of discu'>sions was leviewed and whereby 
It was decided that those works which were based on the Vedas 
were to be deemed as of authority and others which were not 
of such a nature as the above were not to be taken as authority. 

As to the authority of these works we have texts to show that 
these works although held in much esteem as being based on the 
Vedas, yet they were never considered as part of the Vedas them- 
selves Says the Nyayraala Yistara as follows — 
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C^'f'5? <2f^ir55I ^ B 'S^, 

Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa Sutras and other 
works designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastambaj 
Aswalayana, Katyayana etc and the Nigama, Nirukta, and six 
Vedangas^ together with the Smritis of Manu and others^ are 
superhuman, because they impart to men a comprehension of duty 
like the Vedas , and that they are not to be suspected of dis- 
similarity to the Vedas, from the fact of their appealing to the 
authority of the ouginal text , for the knowledge of duty which 
they impart is independent, because it is admitted to be self- 
evtdencing But this view is incorrect , for the inference m 
question proceeds upon an erroneous generalization These works 
are called by the names of men , as the Sutras of Baudhayana, the 
Sutras of Apastamba etc , and these designations cannot propeily 
be derived from the fact that these works were studied by those 
whose names they bear as is actually the case in regard to the 
Kathaka and other parts of the Veda , foi it was known to some 
of their contemporaries at the time of the composition of these 
Sutras and the Smntis etc», that they were then being composed , 
and this knowledge has come down by unbroken tradition. 
Hence, like the works of Kalidasa and others, the books in question 
are of human origin. Neveitheless, from being founded on the 
Veda, they are authoritative. And again It is not yet proved 
that the Kalpa Sutras are part of the Veda and it would require 
great labour to prove it and in fact it is impossible to piove it. 
For the human origin of this book is established by its name, and 
by Its being observed to have had an author.'^ 

It IS clear from all the authorities cited above and the evidence 
of independent people that except the Mantras and Brahmanas 
all works had a human origin but they came to be respected and 
their opinions were gradually submitted to and accepted as tiue 
in course of time when it was found that following their dictates and 
principles was beneficial or that these were based on the Vedas 
The Hindoos do not seem at this period to have been btoken down 
by prejudices , they seem to have had strength enough to argue 
whether they would accept certain works as a'uthontative and 
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here we find them starting a discussion at the end of which it is 
decided practically that such works are to be followed as are 
actually based on the Vedas or if they sre corsonant with reason 
and productive of good to the followers Next we come to the 
Puranas, which ti ^ gh of a later date yet including as they do 
within their compass a record of all legends and stones and a 
collection of genealogies they are of more value to us at the pre- 
sent day than have probably been ascribed to them. What is a 
Purana ? 

A Purana should contain five things creation subcreation Dy- 
nasties Epochs and the character of differant dynasties 

The Puranas are many in number and it is hard to ascertain 
which of them are genuine and which are not In the course of 
time, certain Puranas have got the pre-eminence and some others 
have been wiped away from the memory of man and we can quite 
conjecture that the true reason for survivoiship is conformity with 
Vedic ideas. 

As to the authority of the Pnianas or of certain portions of them, 
we have again to refer to the same valuable woik where the 
author distinguishes and lays down a principle for distinguishing the 
portions of these works which may be considered to be authoritative 
and binding being based on the Srutis, from those portions which 
ought to be considered as having far less authority than the 
former, in as much as they could not be tiaced to any Vedic 
origin , but the palpable reason for their being endowed with 
authority being that they were partly records of old things which 
old people who were still living could have verified as having 
occurred within their memories and partly again as they were 
episodes teaching the practice of noble qualities Thus 
for instance the great professor says 

The story of the creation and destruction are given only as an 
illustration of effects of action and inaction Action is creative 
but inaction is destructive. 

Besides these works there are the commentators who came 
after the Nairuktas, who tried to explain the Vedas according to 
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their own ideas^ and of wbn Sayana is the best known to 
IIS* This we may call the - tage of interpretation of the 
mantras* In these commentaries we find how all the works 
named above were by them taken to aid them m their discourses, 
and we find that already at that time there were various classes 
of interpretations and how that all these different classes put 
different meanings on the same words and how that these commen- 
tators endeavoured to reconcile them 

With the review of the Puranas ends our discourse as to what 
materials we have in hand such as might be utilised in our search 
as to the true inteipretation of the Vedas We have walked 
from the earliest dawn of time up to the humdrum life today, We 
have seen at the dawn the people in their freshness and exuber- 
ance of youth talking and thinking in a language which we style 
the Vedici We have seen that in the noonday biilliance of active 
social life this language was gradually being foigotten, the old 
race of people died and the younger generation by influence 
both external and internal gradually gave up old and effete 
thoughts ideas idioms and grammar and formed new things with 
which they could Live Life is the essence of this story as of all 
other stories and^^ histones People like individuals grow Live and 
die. When the false love for dead forms grew strong on them, then 
did death take hold of the Hindus, their language, their literature, 
science and society became as it were an inert mass of lifeless 
stone and its existence became unmeaning like the old coach in 
the centre of the road blocking up all thoroughfare ^ This 
coach must be removed, the principle of life action, preached by 
the Puranas comes with its mighty club and does away with effete 
kingdoms which worshipped dead things The Hindus from time to 
time did adapt themselves to their surroundings and succeeded as 
witness the works themselves which we have described above, but 
the old language was gradually forgotten and attempts were made 
from time to time to fix the true meanings of words and phrases 
which gradually fell out of use, and thus sprang as we believe the six 
doctrines and the Smntis and Puranas All these we have to study 
and search in order to find out the meanings of those old forms, 
things which at this age of the Renaissance we like to enliven and 
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bring into U‘?e so that the wisdom of the ancients can operate 
upon the active principle of the life of today We regret 
now that we have lost a glorious past^ — a past the glory of which 
was not known to us about a hundred years ago but which has 
been declared with vivid enthusiasm by all foreign scholars trying 
to pry into the secrets of Eastern antiquity and it is apparent now 
that we must read the past as if from the palms of our hands 1 and 
if we can read the past with a certain degree of accuracy we can 
hope that we shall be able to read our future too In our re-birth, 
our palms mark our actions of the past and we read them there 
by analysis and comparison We have now to take stock and 
try with the stock in hand to make up for oui lost fortunes If the 
stuff we have in stock is rotten, let us admit it and put it down 
for a proper price. Let us not overestimate our faculties, let us 
asceitain the marketable value of the goods in store and then we 
hope we shall be able to start a new shop Thanks to the good- 
ness of heaven 5 The researches of orientalists and antiquarians 
have added to our store new facts and have discovered new things 
Besides the internal assistance we have mentioned above we have 
now the addition of the other resouices, — one. the researches into 
other Asiatic antiquities and secondly the researches into the 
antiquities of the Hindus themselves by Western Scholars When 
we have these three we shall have probably all the keys with which 
to unravel deep mysteries in the history of Hinduism. We have 
seen in a short compass how the ancients tried to re-invigorate 
themselves , we shall now search how we can do so in our own 
time. 
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IX 

Agni 

I I I 

^ftrs I 

^ c?Cl <5)3^ wf% 

M'S 

^ II 8 

CTfrC^I c^rc^f^iJl ii<t 
wtr I 

ll'to 

5rt:^i ii<^ 

ftRR? I 

^ 5 rs|t^” lllr 

^ 7 {t I 

5^5 w^ 

Agni. 

I I* Rtsht Madhucchanda^ Son of Btsvamttra. 

I praise the god Agni, the priest of the family, the Ritvik of 
the sacrifice, t^e Hota and the greatest holder of wealth— i 
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Agni was worthy to be praised by the ancient rishes He is 
worthy to be praised by the present rishis also He bungs the 
gods here — 2 

Through Agnt the worshipper obtains wealth that increases 
from day to day and consists of fame and heroes — 3 

Agni, tbe sacifice and worship you encompass that alone goes 
to tbe gods — 4 

Agni IS Hota, thC skilfull poet He is true and most re- 
nowned. May the gdd come with the gods — 5 

O Agni, the good that you do to the offerer of libations, that, 
O Angtra, -is truly youis — 6. 

To you, Agni, we come day by day> day and night with 
salutation proceeding from our heart — 7 

You are king of sacrifices, the piotector of sacred rites and 
resplendent Vou increase in yo^r Own abode — 8, 

Be you^ Agni, easily accessible to us as the father is to the 
son, '9. 


I «if^s 1 j 

isft?rt3T '^fis 

y\5z^ i\^ 

i 

-srtc^ 3T;gft^X- j 

5i^n ii<t 

x^-sirn j 

fR 1511% life' 
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5JC3|1 =^c*f^s '^tc^t^^rs n> 

'=551^ 5=T5i^ i 

wtr wt<sc^ ^«ctn R^i 1 » 

^izt ^1 1^^% \ 

'=?t^‘2f 'srrf^^TtJpr '^ts 1 

^^ts ^tf^^tr5l c'^ cTf^l 11 ^^ 

C^ ^Ctr f^C*^ '35T:go^ ^fyil c«T^1 I 

^fst 11^8 

5 c2i1% ^Tf% C«f^ f^5jm I 

^c^l ^fk^\ c^ ^Rfr c^t«f^ ip<t 

^•?T^ ^n»5 <2tf^ CHt^ 

Agni 


Agni, you are born of the skies , you me tj^m icspicuaeuc , 
you are bom of waters , of stones 

O lord of men, you are born of forests and of herbs , ^^'ou are 
born bright, r 

The office of the Hota, O Agni, is yours , yours the office of 
Pota, of the Ritvik and of the Nesta — You are the Agnidhra 
of him who observs the laws. 

The office of the Prosastia is yours You aie the Adhar> u 
and Brahma In our house, you are the lord of the house, 2 

You are the manly Indra of the pious man. You are the 
adorable Vishnu, the mighty stepper 

You are the wealth-knowing Brahma, O Brahmanspati — you 
protect us by your wisdom, O Sustainer 3 

Agni, you are King Varuna the upholder of laws You are 
the handsome adorable Mitra 

You aie Aryama the loid of the pious from whom we get all 
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our enjoyments In the sacrifice, o god, you are the bounteous 
Angsha — 4. 

O Agni ^ you are Tastva — you give brave sons to your wor- 
shipper The heavenly females are all yours Being rich in 
friends you give us relations Being quick-giver you give us noble 
steeds. Being rich in wealth you are the strength of men — 5 

O Agni you are Rudra the great spirit of heaven You are 
the hosts of Maruts. You are the lord of food You delight 
in going with the ruddy winds Being Pusha you yourself protect 
your worshippers — 6 

O Agni to him who adorns you, you are the giver of wealth 
You are the god Savita the holder of treasure O lord of men as 
Bhaga you rule over wealth You are the protector of him who 
worships you in his house — 7 

O Agni, people place you the lord of the people in their houses. 
They propitiate you the most bounteous King O handsome 
one, you are the lord of all — of tens, hundreds, thousands — 8 

Men with saenfies worship you their father — with sacrificial 
wood they propitiate you to make you their brother You become 
a son of him who worships you You are friend giver of happi* 
ness You protect us from our oppressors — 9, 

O Agni, you are Ribhu You are near us to be adored You 
are lord of strength and wealth consisting of food For the sake 
of the offerer of libations you shine and burn You teach how to 
sacrifice and you spread the sacrifice among men — 10 

O god Agni, you are Aditi to the libation — offerer You are 
Hota , you are Bharati You are magnified by praise You are 
lla of a bundled winters to bestow strength O lord of wealth, 
you are Vntrahan (Indra) , you are also Sarasvati - ii 

Being well-nounshed yourself, o Agni, you are giver of excel* 
lent food In your lovely and coveted color reside all beauties. 
You are a great charger to save from danger You are treasure 
abundant and extensive in all directions — 13, 

O Sage Agnt, the bright Adityas have made you their mouth, 
have made you their tongue — The libation — loving gods follow you 
in the sacrifice — The gods partake of the libations offered in 
j ou — 14 

O Agni the immortal All — gods united in harmony, by your 
mouth partake of the libations offered in you — The mortals also 
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relish the expressed juice through you You produce the biight 
juice of plants — 15 

By your strength, O well — born Agni, you unite with all 
gods, you also become separate from them and surpass them 

All the food that is here has been produced by your gieatness 
Both heaven and earth follow you 

Those wisemen who give to your singers wealth with cows at 
its fiont and consisting of horses, i^f^ay you lead them as well 
as us to superior abodes May we accompanied by valorous sons 
chant a great hymn in the sacrifice 

zvas not ‘worshzpped during the Indo-European period 
The word ^gnt [ Pali is supposed to be derived from 

the root ag to move tortuously — If this is the true derivation of 
the word probably it at first meant lightning and not terrestrial 
fire — The word is met with in a numbei of Aryan languages in 


a more or less altered foim 

Sanskrit Agm 

Pall •^g'g^ 

Old Slavonic Ognt 

Lilhunian Ugm 

Latin Igms 


It should be noticed that the word does not occur m Zend 
though that language is more allied to Sanskrit than the last three 
languages mentioned above and though Agm — worship had the 
same origin among the Indu and the Iranian Aryans 

The Zend word for fire is atar which term aga n is not to be 
met with in Sanskrit though probably the word atharvan is 
deiived from it There is a Pehlvic word agent which means blood 
or hot water There is no doubt that it is the same word as the 
Sanskrit agm It was noticed before that the word dyu — sky is 
also not to be found in Zend The non-existence in Zend of two 
such important words as dyu and agm- requires explanation. 
I shall take up the subject hereafter 

As stated before there is no proof that fire was worshipped 
by the Aryans during the Indu — European period The existence 
of the same word for fire — agm in the languages of some of the 
western and the eastern branches of the race, ' is no evidence of 
it To prove that fire was woishipped by them before their 
separation we must have not only the same word for fiie among 
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tbe^rn but also some word indicative of the predicate of god 
connected with it as we have in case of ayaus. 

Discovery of Agnt 

If I am right as to the suggestion thrown above that the word 
agni at first meant lightning and not ordinary fine then not 
only was fire not worshipped by the Aryans dining the Indu 
European period but that even the process of producing it had 
not then been discovered This suimice is proved to be a fact 
by the history of the discovery of fire as i elated in the Rigveda* 
According to it Matansva obtained it from lightning and Bhrigu 
was the fiist to discover the process of producing it from the 
friction of two pieces of wood though this has also in some of 
the riles been ascribed to Matansva 

I 

O Agin you first appeared to Matansva for hia good work 
for the sake of Vivasvan 1-31-3, 

Matansva gathered Agni for the sake of Uhe Bhngus — I-6o-l 

As to who or what Matansva was scholars have, I belfeve quite 
unnecesisanly, held very different opinions The word occurs in 
a nnmber of places in the Kigveda In most of them Matansva 
can only mean an ancient rtshi. In a few places he is Agni 
himself especially in the form of lightning. This is, however, easily 
explained To call a thing after the name of its discoverer is 
not at all unusual Then it is not simply 111 case of Matansva 
alone that Agni has been given the name of its discoverer or early 
woishipper. In a similar way he has been called Agnifasa, 
Bnhaspati, Atharva, Atri, Tnta &c No where in the Rigyeda does 
Matansva mean wind This ib altogether a postvediq meanmg 
While dealing with the I shall shew that Matansva, Vivas- 

van, Yama, Athatva, Agnirasa, Bnhaspati and Bhngu were all 
human beings — the ancient rishis, the foundeis of the vedic 
religion Throughout the Rigveda the pitfts have been conceived 
as really fathers who were born on earth as men are born. It was 
not till the tune of the Taittirya SamhiU that they were supposed 
to have an origin different from man 

Different statements have been made as to how Matansva first 
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obtained A^M Some of the rtksshew that he got it from light- 
ning , others say that he produced it by friction 

isi n I ^1>8 v5R 

He (agiVi) born m the highest heaven appeared to MatarisVa — 
I- 1 43- 2 

One of them|(AgnO, Matansva gathered from heaven-— .1-93-6 

Aghi ts called Matarlsva when he is measured in the mother 
{i e in the air) — III-29-n 

MeaEstrred in the air evidently refers tojightning flashes across 
the sky Lightning being called Matansva indicates that it is m 
the form 6f Hghtnirfg that Matansva first foiTnd Agni 

The god whom Matansva brought from afar, brought from 
afar*, for rristn — l-t28-2. 

2 nd — Other fzks speak of Matansva obtaining Agni by fric- 
tion, 

Whhn Matarisva churned out this wandering Agni and placed 
the white one of noble birth in every house — I-7I-4 

I :>1 Veal'S 

When iri the ancient time foi offering libation sweet as honey 
Matarisva churned him out %/ho was hidden in the cave — 1-141-3 
T^lh Pl^81rl> 

When Matansva churned out this| Agni — the Hota who had 
hidden himself in the cave — 1-148-1 

As in the other instances so in the case of the discovery of 
Agni the vedic rishis have mixed up different ideas Matansva 
living in the time of King Vivasvan appears to have been the first 
to have obtained Agni This he did from a hut or tree set to fire 
by lightning. Afterwards — probably long afterwards the chariot — 
making Bhrigus discovered the process of producing Agni by 
friction or by churning as the rishis call it — In course of time 
the first discovery was nearly forgotten — all that was remembered 
was a few important facts in connection with it such as that the dis- 
covery was made by Matansva for the sake of Vivasvan and that he 
brought Agni from afar, from the highest heaven, &c The other 
process that of producing Agni by-friction the rishis had recourse 
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to daily and therefore had no reason to forget In course of time 
they very nearly convinced themselves that this was also the 
process by which Matansva first obtained Agni Then remember- 
ing that it was one of the Bhngus who discovered this process 
made an attempt at reconciling the two ideas by saying that 
Matansva brought Agni for Bhrigu 

This, however, is a mistake for elsewhere it has been distinctly 
said that Matarisva did so as the messenger of Vivasvan The 
latter we must remember is the father of Yama the first man or 
more accurately himself the first man. 

H^llr 8 

Matansva the messenger of Vivasvan brought Agni Vaisvanara 
from heaven, from afar — VI-8-4 

The fact of Matarisva acting as messenger of Vivasvan must 
not be confounded with Agni acting as messenger of gods and 
men The first expression means that Matansva acting as 
messenger brought Agni from heaven — which again is intended to 
mean or hints at the fact that Matansva obtained Agni from 
lightning come fiom heaven The second expression tells us that 
Agni is the medium of communication between men and god® 
For this reason Agni is also called or earner of 

havts — libations 


A. C. SEN 
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AN IDEAL GENEROSITY-^MAHARAJA OSINAR. 

(A Sketch: from the Mahabharat) 

In time of yore, there was a land, situated on the confine of the 
river Bitasta, one of the five great rivers, that have given name to 
the Fanjab^ which u as watered by the Jala and the Upajala — two 
tributaries of the Jumna It was a very beautiful spot under the 
sun, and was greatly resorted to by saints and rtshts, who found the 
place extremely helpful to the progress of their religious observ- 
ances, amidst Its serene and profoundly captivating natuie The 
land was the land of the Sivy kings Once there reigned a king 
whose name was Usinar, who was more of a saint than a king — ■ 
spending most of his times in religious observances, and acquiring 
more of a saintly nature than that of a human sovereign During 
his time he was reputed to have advanced in the sphere of religion 
more than Indra, the king amongst the Hindoo gods. The 
reputation of Ushinar spread far and wide, and the wielder of the 
mighty thunder conceived an unholy jealousy unworthy of h!s 
heavenly position Really there was consternation amidst the 
gods, lest Usinar should usurp divine position. In the meantime 
Usinar announced of the celebration of a jajna — sacrificial fire 
In every such ceremony — above all, the god of fire — Brahma is 
pre-eminently worshipped Now Brahma betook himself to Indra 
the king and related to him of the grand ceremony that was being 
performed by Usinar — the prince in flesh and blood below* Indra 
did not like it, nor were all other gods pleased to hear of Usinar 
having ananged for another jajna, which they took to be the 
stepping stone to his elevation to Godship Both Indra and 
Brahmma had a consultation and resolved to examine as to 
whether Usinar was really so great and good as he was reputed to 
be or not They had them transfigured, the former to a hawk, 
and the latter to a pigeon, and sped with considerable force to the 
presence of U^shinar, at the place where the ceremony was being 
2 
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observed The pigeon, as if greatly terrified, being pursued by 
the hawk, hid itself at the very lap of the king seeking protection 
The king took the tinny thing to his confidence with tender 
feelings and kept it concealed from his pursuer The hawk, as if 
mortified at the escape of the pigeon, whom he was eager to feed 
upon, imploringly asked the king to restore the pigeon, as he was 
awfully hungry The hawk further expressed his impatience, in 
saying that as the king was not yet restoring to him his food, he 
would soon fall flat and expire of starvation, and in that case 
whole of his family would follow him to the grave He was a 
great king — and why should he to secure the glory of a meri- 
torious service, protect a pigeon that was his food He was afraid 
that the king should have incurred the ignominy and crime of 
withholding food from one really hungry 

Now the hawk began to harrangue in the following way, for 
the edification of the Mahaiaja Qsinar Well,” said he, “you are 
by your attempts to save the life of one, going to kill those of 
many You lover of truth* a religious principle that contradicts 
another, is no religion at all. You should practice religious 
principles that do not contradict each other, and that would be 
religion ” 

Maharaja Usinar replied “ ye royal bird » your words decidedly 
prove that no religious principle is unknown to you , but how, 
then, can you ask me to surrender one seeking protection ? And 
will that be meritorious on my part ? As food is your only object 
you may better do without it, by securing your dinner in other 
ways, I, myself, may supply you with either a cow, a bullock, 
a boar, a buffalo, or if you desire for any other thing I may 
procure for you ” 

"‘No, Maharaja,*’ replied the hawk, ‘"I do not take beasts 
for my food, and you need not try to secure them for me Please 
let me have that only, that is destined to be my food by the 
creator The hawks take pigeons for their food ” 

The Maharaja in his utter helplessness said “ Bird, I may give 
you the kingdom of the Sivi kings, or if you desire for anything 
else under the sun, I am ready to give you , but I shall in no way 
be able to surrender to you this terrified pigeon, that has taken 
my shelter Please tell me for what can you give up your demand 
for the poor pigeon 
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Well,” said the royal bird, if the pigeon is so dear to yoOj 
you may better supply me with flesh from your own persorij 
equal in weight to that of the pigeon, and when this done, I shall 
be content ” 

The king found himself much relieved and was greatly pleased 
at what the hawk said Finding himself thus extricated from a 
nice fix, the king said, ** I am greatly obliged to you, bird, 
for the kindness you have shown me I am just supplying you 
with my own flesh equal in weight to that of the pigeon ” 

The king, with a slice, began to tear lump of flesh ofT from his 
thigh , but lof It could not be equal in weight to that of the 
pigeon The king dived the slice further, and put another piece 
to the scale, but even that could not make it even 1 
ttie king was bleeding almost to death, and grew pale as a sheet 
of paper But he cared not a jot He was thinking, only think- 
ing— would the Almighty God put him to eternal shame, and loss 
of virtue? A thought struck him He instantly rose up to his 
feet, and sat at the scale to make it even And lo I the hawk 
suddenly made its divine appearance, and said to the king, “I am 
king Indra, and the pigeon you see before you, is no other than 
Brahma We have tested your regard for truth, religion and virtue 
Your love for what la right, at the sacrifice of your own life, will 
go down to posterity , and when you have finished your journey 
over the span of life, you will be translated to the heaven^* Say- 
ing thus, the gods vanished 

What a nice way of inducing men to follow the path of virtue 
and truth, even when death stares at the face \ This* is purely 
oriental And at what a distant date such a lofty ideal was con- 
ceived ’ what a bright interior within a black exterior ! 

BIJOY CHANDRA GANGOOLY, 
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THE MALDIVES 

Several centuries ago the tempest-haunted Maldivian atolls 
in the Indian Ocean formed the Sinhalese penal settlement, and 
the convicts from Ceylon soon intermixed with the trading Arabs 
and their Negro slaves who frequented those shores, and developed 
into a hardy sea-fanng race Though their present descendants 
profess the Moslem faith and bear a strange cast of features^ their 
dialect, their social observances, and Buddhist names of places 
retain traces of their origin 

An atoll consists of a cluster of islets, and over each islet is a 
headman (Katibu or Nayibn) who is virtually a primitive patri- 
arch , he administers a rude form of justice, solemnizes and annuls 
marriages, collects a tax in kind from all persons over twelve 
vears of age and superintends the muezzins (mudimu) of the 
several mosques 

The islet homesteads stand on either side of the streets, shut 
up from the latter and separated from each other by coral-built 
walls, or cadjan fences having at intervals'^tat-covered openings as 
entrances A house-enclosure has within it a residing hut with a 
verandah and a store room, a detached kitchen and a coral ivell , 
and the fittings are swing-cradles (hundoli) to recline upon, and 
raised platforms fanpha) covered with mats and serving a variety 
of purposes on these the inmates entertain visitors, sleep at night, 
stock their household goods, and take their meals of half boiled 
nee, dried fish (kommala mas), sauce (diya hakuru), chillies and 
scraped cocoanut 

The people are occupied according to their castes The 
Didis or Princes of the Blood Royal assist in the government. 
The Manikuvanus are the merchants and owners of vessels who 
are generally knighted as Kilagefanu The Thakuruvanus are 
the sailors and fishermen The Kallus are the common people 
who draw toddy, pick cocoanuts, beat out fibre to twist into coir, 
make molasses and Bondt dluva and Koh Appan preserves, weave 
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cloth and mats^ collect cowries and work as carpenters, smiths 
and potters Every islet is noted for a special industry, and the 
inhabitants cany their handiwork for sale to other islets in 
primitive boats 

Dress depends on means , the females wear a waist cloth 
(fehya) kept in position by a girdle, a coloured jersey (libas) 
reaching the knees, a head gear of the same cloth, and a set of 
bangles spiral in form and increasing m size from the wrist up- 
wards The males wear a pair of drawers (haruvalu), a waist 
cloth (mundu), a white tunic (hbas) and a head covering (ruma) 
similar to the females 

Social observances are numerous and as they have not changed 
since Fyrard described them three centuries ago I cannot do better 
than quote him.* “ As soon as children are born they bathe them 
in cold water six times in the day and then rub them with oil 
which they continue for a long time. Mothers nurse their children 
themselves and would not think of letting them be suckled by 
others, not even by queens , for they are wont to say that all 
animals suckle their own young, yet they keep servants to tend, 
carry and manage them They never swaddle them, but let them 
go free. At the age of nine months they begin to walk, at nine 
years they begin to be taught the studies and exercises of the 
country Fathers give their daughters in marriage as soon as 
possible after the age of ten years, thinking it a great sin to let a 
girl want a husband , wherefore they hand them over at the age 
of 10 or II to the first that asks them without making any bother, 
be he old or young, man or boy provided only there is little 
difference in the quality, that is all they think of. The Naibu 
takes the man by the hand and asks him if he is willing to take 
such a woman on the conditions proposed, and the woman being 
always absent, he likewise questions her parents as to their 
consent If they all agree, he marries them, and calls the by- 
standers to witness their consent, then the whole company waits 
upon the woman home, and several other persons visit her. All 
the visitors being entertained with feasting, music and dancing, 
etc , the new married man makes presents to the king and the 
great lords, and the bride pays the like compliments to the queen 

* From “The Voyage of Francois Pyrard” translated for the Hakluyt 
Society by Albert Gray (1887) 
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and the other ladies ^ both make presents likewise to their 
relations In all their actions they are scrupulous and super- 
stitious even sn the smallest matters. When they are seated m 
any place others must take care to pass behind them, for to do 
otherwise would be held a great indignity It is a grave indis- 
cretion for one seated in the presence of others to swing the legs, 
they are much offended at it and held it to be a sign of bad 
luck and a piece of bad manners so when they set out on any 
voyage they like not to meet or touch any person , and if aught 
untoward or unfortunate should happen they will lay it at the 
door of him who touched them. Above all when they go a fishing 
one must not salute them nor give them good day ” 

Side by side with the Mahomedan religion is the belief in 
sorcery. To prevent diseases the people wear charms enclosed m 
little boxcb on their arms, neck, waist or feet, to cause diseases 
they make an image of the victim,, drive in a nail and throw it 
into the sea , and to cure diseases they invoke the afflicting 
devil and offer him flowers, meat and dunk in some solitary spot. 
Magic is also requisitioned for feats of jugglery Mr, Dadadbhoy, 
the Private Secretary to the last Sultan, thus describes a midnight 
Tarjahana^ “ Twenty persons took part in the ceremony, two 
rows of seven each being formed facing each other, while the 
remaining six were on a side and engaged m chanting The men 
were all provided with tambourines and while the chanting pro- 
ceeded one row leaned towards one side and the other the 
opposite side, each man ringing his tambourine and moving about 
as if mechanically Suddenly one man rose and drawing a dagger 
stabbed himself on the head most cruelly^ and then passed the 
point of the same weapon through his cheeks* The blood flowed 
profusely and I left the dreadful scene in terror Next morning 
the man was produced before me and I only found a few* scratches 
marking the place where the dagger was introduced, and was told 
that the devil had protected him” 

Though the Maldivian Sultanate dates from the time of the 
Bagdad Khalifate all that is connectedly known of its history dates 
from AD. 1753, but glimpses of two previous centuries have 
l^een preserved to us by Ibn Batuta the traveller from Tangiers 
(A.D, 1343) and by the ship-wrecked Francois Pyrard of Laval 
(A. D. 1602). 
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In 1753 the reigning Sultan Muhammad Imaduddin Mukkaram 
(the brother of the Sultan Ibrahim Iskunder and son of the 
Sultan Imaduddin Muzaffar) was taken captive and blinded by 
the pirate-subjects of the Raja of Oananore, through the intrigues 
of the Maldivian Prime Minister , and the Government of the 
islands was undertaken on behalf of the Sultan’s daughter Amina 
Rani by the official Hasan Raima Baden who after six years 
ascended the thone as Ghazi Hasan Izzuddin, probably after 
marrying the princess, and founded the present royal dynasty 
He died m 1767 naming as his successor his master’s nephew 
Muhammad Ghizasuddin, the son of the Sultan Ibrahim Iskunder 
This arrangement only lasted for seven years for his two sons in 
*774 got of this rightful sovereign by treachery and succes- 
sively reigned as Ghazi Muhammad M uzzaddin and Hassan 
Nuruddin The latter reigned from 1779 to 1799 and left two sons 
the Sultan Muhammad IVI unirruddin who succeeded him and 
Ahmad Didi who tried to introduce enlightened modes of Govern- 
ment and was compelled to seek refuge in strange lands He fled 
to Mocha after a voyage which nearly cost him his life and even- 
tually settled down at Cochin where he remained till his nephew 
Muhommud Imaduddin Iskunder ascended the thione in 1832 
He then returned to the atolls and become a valuable adviser 
to the Sultan and at his death his son the intelligent All 
Didi toc;k his place. The two cousins however fell out and All 
Didi took up his residence in Ceylon The appended table of 
genealogy and the notes attached will enable the reader to bring 
down the history to the present day , and it may be mentioned 
that the Maldivian revolutions now in progress have arisen by 
the ambition of the descendants of Ah Didi to obtain an upper 
hand in the Maldivian Councils as their great ancestor Ahmed 
Dial had done 


A A P 



Genealogical Table of the Maldivun Sultans 



Hoinuddin imaduddin MdnifdUi Manifuiu Manifulu (1891) (i/) 

(1885) C^) Iskunder Sultan as 

(1^93) (/) Mohammad Somsuddin 

(1893 & 1902) (^) 
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(a) Eldest Son and blind since 12 yeais of age 
0 ) Occupied throne as Regent in 1881 ruled 4 years till 1885 
and retired in his (c) nephew^s favour By intiigue he again 
occupied the throne in 1887 and died in 1893. 

(<?) Declared Sultan m 1885, ruled 2 yeais till end of 1887 
Owing to intiigues o£ (^) his uncle he gave up his Sultanship 
and died in 1889 

When he was 7 years of age intriguers declared him 
Sultan as Mohonimed Emaduddm in 1891 He ruled for 
^6 months and was dethroned by the people 

(g) Intiigue made him Sultan in 1893 he reigned for 

3 months (October to December) but was deposed In 1902 he 
again became Sultan and is now reigning 

(/") In December 1893 he was declared Sultan On nth 
September 1902 he proceeded to Suez for his marriage with an 
Egj^ption lady of rank appointing his brother Dhon Manifnlu 
as Regent. On nth march 1903 the present Sultan (<?) deposed 
the Regent and ascended the throne Tho Ceylon Government 
refused to interfere. The deposed Sultan is now in Egypt. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF CEYLON 

r8g6-igo^, 

[Extragt from His Excellency Sir West Ridgeway’s Review ] 

IV 

The Waste Lands Ordinances and Land Settlement 
During the peiiod of iny adininisti<ition of this Colony no sub- 
ject has more constantly occupied my attention than the settlement 
of doubtful titles to land, 

I have said that it is a question of great importance , I might 
go further and aay it is the question of paramount importance to this 
Colony at the present day In justification of this contention I 
would remind you that out of the 16,000,000 acres embraced witbm 
the limits of this isle only 4,000,000 are under cultivation It is 
on this one-fourfeh of the Islcind that its present prosperity depends ; 
in the development of the remaining three-foui tbs is wrapped up 
the future of the Colony It is vain to say that the present 
cultivated area represents the cream of the land^, and that the 
remainder is compaiatively valuless We hive the testimony of the 
past that vast tracts of country at present almost entirely nninhabit- 
ed at one time supported a teeming population and I confidently 
asseit that, in the course of a few short decades, history will repeat 
itself and these extensive areas again come undei cultivation. 

Thus much for the importance of this asset in the progress of 
Ceylon, The future of the community being, as I have said, bound 
up in it, the responsibility of the Crown in this matter is second to 
none The duty of Government is clear 

The chief desiderata in any fresh legislation on the subject 
were accordingly^ (a) provision for the discovery of disputed 
lands ; and (6) provision for the rapid and effectual settlement of 
the claims so brought to light, in the first place, if possible, by 
way of amicable settlement , in the second, if friendly overtures 
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were rejected, by way of reference to the regular civil tribunals 
At the same time it was evident that without a clear definition 
of the areas in dispute no permanent settlement could be effected 

The principal features of Waste Lands Ordinance as passed 
are, (r) that claimants are now bound to come forward and state 
their claims to land proclaimed under it, leading such evidence 
before the officer conducting the inquiry as may substantiate 
their rights , (2) that it provides for amicable settlements being 
entered into speedily and yet with legally binding effect , and 
(3) that provision is made for the acceleration of the trial, free 
of stamp duty, in a civil court, of claims in which amicable 
settlements are not arrived at 

There is nothing in these provisions of a drastic nature likely 
to weigh unduly on the subject, and one would have thought that 
a simplified procedure for the settlement of these disputes would 
have been welcomed This, however, was not the case The 
speculators saw in the definition and regularization of these 
doubtful titles the collapse of their scheme for annexing Crown 
lands and for enticing the ignorant villager to part with his 
ancestral holdings at a fraction of their real value, and, according- 
ly, whilst forced by the universal consensus of opinion to admit 
the desirability of a speedy adjudication of claims to land that 
had placed the subject and the Government at variance, they 
did not hesitate to initiate a campaign of opposition uhich, for 
daring misstatement of fact and impeachment of the good faith 
of this Government, stands probably without parallel in the 
history of the Island, 

Time, however, has shown that honest claimants have no 
reason to dread the present law They have but to come forward, 
produce the evidence that exists in their favour, and they are 
sure of being treated with justice — nay, with liberality. It is 
the unscrupulous speculator, the dishonest claimant, the wholesale 
maker or utterer of forged deeds, that have grounds to dislike 
the prompt procedure provided, which brings their misdeeds to 
light when least expected, and not unfrequently ensures their 
punishment in a criminal court. 

The Ordinance has now been in force for over five years, ft 
has, as I have aheady indicated, worked smoothly, and no cases 
of injustice liave been brought to my notice. In all cases m 
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whicfi during the last two years claimants have elected to go to* 
Court, instead of coming to a settlement with the Special Officer 
the Crown has had no difficulty in proving its title to the land 
and in the appeals so far heard similar success has resulted But 
in the great majority of these cases rhe claimants were not 
villagers interested rn the land which they claimed on ancestral 
title, but wealthy speculators, who had brought up vague and 
often unfounded claims for prices ridiculously inadequate The 
people are now well aware that all reasonable and bona fide claims 
Will have the sympathetic consideration of the Settlement Officer 
and It is only on rare occasions that they do not accept his- 
decision, experience having taught them that they are much 
more likely to obtain advantageous terms from him than if they 
apply to a court of law to award them that to which they may be 
legally entitled. In short, the question has now passed beyond 
the region of controversy, and the very great and lasting 
advantages which accrue, both to the Government and the people, 
from the introduction of the system, have become so apparent as 
to be incontrovertible Hostility to the Ordinance has died out^ 
and It IS now regarded as a fair, cheapo and practical means of 
settlement of land claims 

To the Government the system secures a documentary title 
based on a regular survey to all the land which it claims 

To the people the advantage's of a permanent settlement are 
even greater than to the Crown Uncertainty of title was an 
effectual bar to permanent improvement of all kinds money 
would neithei be advanced nor spent on land the title to which 
consisted in an allegation that it had been cultivated at intervals 
during the last thirty years The land could not be sold at 
anything like its fair value, for no lawyer would approve an 
investment on such a basis Sale bv the Crown was almost im„ 
possible for similar reasons its title was as dubious as that of 
the villager A more insurmountable obstacle to progress of 
any kind can hardly be imagined When a village has once been 
settled the land question, which has been for generations the great 
cause of discoid between Government and the villager, at once 
and for ever disappears It will readily be seen how great are the 
benefits of the system which secures this end 

As the wuik has proceeded the necessity for a complett 
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settlement of each village, that is, of all the lands, both cultivated 
and uncultivated, has become more and more obvious 

To provide for this a Land Settlement Department has now 
been constituted It will consist of two divisions the one deal- 
ing with waste lands under the provisions of the Waste Lands 
Ordinance, the other with cultivated lands in accordance with the 
existing regulations of Government The department will be 
presided over by a Land Settlement Officer with the powers of 
a Special Officer under section 28 of the Waste Lands Ordinance, 
aided by assistants with similar powers, the whole department 
being under the supervision of one of the most experienced 
members of the Civil Service, a member of the Executive 
Council So far one assistant has been appointed for the North- 
Central province But as soon as he has gained experience others 
will be required, in order that this important undertaking may 
not be retarded. It probable that if a sufficient staff is provided, 
the bulk of the necesessary settlements can be completed within 
a few years, and expenditure on settlements can them be greatly 
diminished, if not discontinued. 

The Technical College. 

One of the items of the progiarame which I sketched in my 
first address to this Council in 1896 was the re-organization of the 
Technical College, in order to make it among other things, the 
training ground for the so-called scientific departments. 

At the close of 1896 the Technical College contained ten 
pupils only, studying in the depaitments of civil and mechenicai 
engineering The teaching staff comprised the superintendent 
and two assistant instructors The premises consisted of a 
drawing office, two small class rooms, one lecture room, a room 
ubed for experimental physics, and a long corridor used as a 
workshop 

In pursuance of the policy I mnounced in the passage which 
I have just quoted, the college in 1867 underwent a thorougl^ 
re-oiganization, with a view of making it the training ground for 
recruits to the chief technical departments of Government, 
namely, the Public Works and Survey Departments, the Govern- 
ment Railway, and the Telegraph department ofl the Post Office. 
The staff the college was stiengthened by the appointment of 
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instructors in surveying and levelling and electrical engineeringp 
and an assistant instructor in the latter subject At the 
same time addition'll accommodation was provided by 
the erection of a temporary building for the workshops 
The number of departments in the college was increased 
to four, namely, civil engineering, telegraphy and electrical 
engineering, surveying and levelling, and mechanical engineering 
To these has since been added a fifth department, that of drawing, 
which was opened with the primary object of providing instruction 
for teachers Evening classes have recently been started and 
have met with a very fair measure of success, and when the new 
college buildings are completed they should undoubtedly prove 
a great attraction. The number at the college rose in 1897 to 43, 
and in the following year to 77 The present number is 254 
Since the re-organization of the college 27 students have passed 
the final examination in civil engineering, 12 in mechanical 
engineering, 3 in electrical engineering, 25 m surveying and level!- 
ing, g6 in telegraphy for the Railway Department, 29 in telegraphy 
for the Postal Department, and 15 in drawing The number of 
students drafted into Government service since 1896 is as follows 
civil engineers 24, mechanical en^neers 8, telegraphists 125, sur- 
veyors 9 Of the remainder, y civil engineers are employed in 
private firms 12 are practising as private surveyors, 15 are 
teaching drawing in schools The staff of the college consists at 
present of nine instructors and assistant instructors besides the 
superintendent 

Besides those already referred to, who have obtained employ- 
ment in Ceylon as a direct consequence of their college training, 
eleven Ceylonese students have received appointments m other 
countries, as follows four engineers, two surveyors, and two tele- 
graphists in the Straits Settlements , two serveyors in Siam and 
British North Borneo, and one engineei m the Cilcutta Munici- 
pality On the othei hand, the Government of the Gold Coast 
Colony of Afnca has sent four youths to be trained in Ceylon m 
engineering for the Public Works Department of that colony Two 
have finished their training, and have been duly appointed on their 
return home Two others are now m Ceylon, and have finished their 
course at the college It has happened more than once that the 
demand for qualified students of the college has outrun^ the supply. 
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As a case in point/.wo survey appointnfients were recently offered by 
the Governmet of the Straits Settlements to qualified students 
of the Ceylon Technical College, but the appointments could 
not be filled fiom Ceylon because there were no unemployed can 
didates available. These facts prove that there aie excellent prospects 
for steady and persevering students who aie deteimined to take 
full advantage of the tiaining provided at the college The records 
in fact show that no student of the college who has qualified has fail- 
ed to obtain good employment either in Ceylon or m other parts of 
the Empire. 

The organization of the Technical College and its relations with 
the various depaitments still present occasional difficultres, but its 
main object has certainly been attained, , to provide a sound 
training for those who are selected locally for the scientific and 
technical departments of Government service, and also for those 
who wish to practise as engineers, surveyors, &c , in private hie 

Education 

And now, Gentlemen, I appioach the thorny subject of education 
I say thorny, for the Ceylon Government occupies a difficult position 
between the nval camps of those who declare that it does too much 
and of those who contend that it does too little. The latter are the 
louder and more ubiquitous, and their voice is to be heard from 
all sides, even from across the seas. They complain that your money 
IS being thrown away into a bottomless abyss of ambitious railway 
projects and irrigation works, while the more prosaie, but not less 
important, depaitments of Government are staived for want of 
funds. It may theiefore sui prise you. Gentlemen, to hear that in 
no department of the admimstiation, with the exception of the 
departments presided over by the Director of the Botanic Garden^^, 
the Master Attendant of the Colombo Harbour, and the Surveyor- 
General, has expenditure increased so fast during the last seven 
years as in the Education Department. The amount spent on 
education in 1896 was Rs 668,274, whereas the amount loted for 
this year is Rs 1,023,649, an increase of 53 per cent As the 
estimated revenue for this year only exceeds the actual revenue of 
1896 by 23 per cent , I do not think that the most fervent educa- 
tionalists can fairly charge the Government with indifference to the 
cause they have at heart Ceylon has indeed every reason to be 
satisfied wifch the pi ogress of education during lecent years. For 
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very neaily lialf a century after Butish occupation little or nothing 

was done by the Government, and indeed it is only within the last 
thirty yeais, that is to say, since the establishment of the existing- 
Department of Public Instruction, that any real progress has been 
made In 1869 there vfere only 85 schools. Government and aided , 
now there are 1,939 

I do not say that even the million rupees which are now voted, 
adequately provide for the educational needs of the Colony, but I do 
claim that the figures I have (Quoted show that the Government does 
its best to supply these wants m a generous spirit Moieover, 
when people point to the sums voted m theestimates as evi- 
dence of the small amount spent on educational m Ceylon, they 
forget chat these sums do not in any way represent the total 
amount so spent The educational system of this Colony is peculiar. 
The Government expenditure on giants in-aids amounts this year to 
Rs 532,777, but a much larger sum must be contributed by the 
Mission Societies What the exact amount expended by the mis- 
sionary and other societies may be we have no means of knowing, 
as we do not demand such details from the vaiious private bodies 
engaged in education, but it is clear that the grants to aided schools 
cannot represent neatly all the coat of maintaining those schools 
Education in Ceylon is greatly indebted to private enterprise* 
Leaving out the small unaided schools and colleges, there are 1,939 
schools m the Colony , of these, 515 are Government schools, the 
remainder being suppoited by the different societies and communi- 
ties— Protestant, Roman Catholic, and m a less degree Buddhist, 
Hiiwiu, and Mahommedan. All receive gran ts-in -aid, in the shape 
of result fees, fiom Government, and without this assistance they 
could not exist , but, on the other hand, were private enterprise to 
retire from the field. Government would have to face two alternatives 
either to close two- thirds of the schools in the Island or to more 
than double its expendituie. Moieover, in the existing Government 
schools — with sixteen exceptions — only the vernacular is taught, 
English education is practically left to private enterprise 

The harmony with which the present system works is remarkable 
The history of education in Ceylon during the last eight years 
has been one of steady developmant, and numerical progress has 
been accompanied by important steps for insuring that the teaching 
should he sound, and that the piactical and useful side of education 
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should not be neiilected The number of Government and aided 
schools has lucie^sed from 1,573 m 1,0?9, id the iminbei of 
pupils HI these fiom 1 3d,48l to 180 403, while the total numbei 
of children receiving education, including ih ise tauc/hfc in un-iiided 
schools^, has risen fiom 169,834 to 226,407, an increase of nioie 
than 25 per cent 

The question arises, What proportion does this number — 226, 
407 — beat to the total child population of the Island ^ 

Even this proportion is, moreover, misleading, and does not fairly 
lepresent the extent to which education is now reaching tlie rising 
generation in this Island The figures T have quoted include both 
sexe^, but it must be remembered that in the East caste and custona 
are notorious obstacles to the education of women, and among a 
large section of the native population education is confined almost 
entiiely to males Beaiing this important fact m mind, let us 
examine for a moment the figuies for 1902 The number of boys 
under instruction was 165,238, and, assuming four } ears as the 
average duration of school life, I calculate that the number of boys 
of school age in 1902 was 119,370 In other woids, 87 per cent, 
of the boys of school age were receiving education, no less than 
137,478 out of the 189,370 being in Government and aided schools 
The figures, for girls are of course much less favourable, but, 
considering the prejudice against female education which still 
undoubtedly exists, I think it may he regarded as satisfactory that 
as may as 61,169 out of a total of 163,366, girls of school age, or 
37 per cent , are under instruction 

I am the more glad to have this opportunity of correcting the 
mistaken impression likely to be derived from the census figures, 
because in the last session of the Imperial Parliament certain ques- 
tions were asked with regard to education m Ceylon, which contained 
very inaccurate and misleading figures and statements 

Much, however, undoubtedly remains to be done — more than 
can possibly be done by the central Government alone On the 
assumption that the average duration of school life in Ceylon is 
toui years, there were m 1901 over 128,000 children who were 
receiving no education That number was reduced that year to 
126,000, while* as we have seen, the number under instruc- 
tion was 226,407 , but it must be noted that about 16 per 
cent of these aie in unregistered schools, among which w© 

4 
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have to reckon the schools attached to Buddhist temples aiad Ma- 
hammedan mosques The Diiector of Public In'iti uction estimates 
that, in order fully to provide for the educational wants of the Co- 
lony, it would be necessary to double the education vote, Butj 
there must be some limit to the contnbutions fiom general 
revenue, and as I have pointed out m my pievious address- 
(38 when opening this Council, the solution of the difficulty must be 
looked for in local financial effioit. How this local support is to be 
secured is one of the questions that is now engaging the earnest 
consideration of the Commission on the Incidence of Taxation 

I regret to say that the municipalities do not show a good ex- 
ample to the humbler self-governing bodies in the respect For 
instance, the Municipal Council of Colombo do nothing for educa- 
tion within the limits of then jurisdiction. The law authorizes them 
to do so, and it is for the consideration of the Commission 'whether 
the obligation should not be made compulsory, to some oxtent at 
least. 

In contrast to this lack of interest in education on the part of 
the authorities in the large towns it is lelieshing to hear of an in- 
teresting attempt at self-help in fai-away Tamankaduwa in the 
North-Central province 

My own opinion is decidedly in favour of extending the know- 
ledge of English I do not believe that we shall drive back the 
tide of progress and civilization by keeping the people in ignorance 
and daikness Inconveniences may follow the knowledge of English, 
but the gam is greatei. Superstitions are exploded and foolish 
theories exposed, for there is no greater danger than ignoiance. 
Moreover, Ceylon is too small foi any part of it to be completely 
outside the lange of English influence There are probably very 
few children who have not seen Englishmen, or heaid the English 
language spoken by passing Englishmen or then own moie or less 
educated countrymen When a child grows older it becomes more 
sensible of English influence The village schoolmaster perhaps 
speaks English , in any case, the Government inspector speaks 
English , in any case, the Government Agent speaks English, 
Even missonaries do not all speak Sinhalese or Tamil Other 
advantages of some knowledge of English are obvious It enhances 
the usefulness of servants, and indeed for employment id all but 
the very lowest capacity it is practically essential 
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It should be remembered also, as an important consideration 
in deciding this question, that Cej^lon, unlike India, has adopted 
English, and not the vernacular, as the language of its courts, and 
consequently the people have a right to claim reasonable means for 
acquiring a knowledge of the language m which they have to plead 
and defend themselves in their appeal for justice I do not wish 
to prejudge a question which should only be decided after much 
deliberation and carefully studied experience, but the policy which 
I have encouraged, and which I hope will be adopted by my 
successor, is the warm encouragement of the teaching of English 
m all schools where it can be taught by competent teachers, and 
where edncation m the vernacular is not neglected The system 
must necessarily be slow m development, for it will, I fear, he a 
long time before there are a sufficient number of properly trained 
teachers to justify the intioduction of Enghsh as a subject in many 
of our schools. Government or aided. 

More attention is paid to the physical development of the 
children than used formerly to be the case The most important 
event in this connection is the foimation of the Cadet Battalion of 
the Volunteer Force, to which I shall have oceasion to refer at a 
later stage of this Review the movement is still comparatively in 
its infancy, bub it has made a most piomising start. Oidmary drill 
IS compulsory at all Government schools, and is the subject of 
special notice at the annual examinations and at the surprise 
inspections Good results of this activity are already manifest as 
regards the briskness, prompt obedience^ and upright bearing of 
the scholars, and it is especial Ij^^ satisfactory to know that out-door 
games are increasing m popularity. This has naturally led to an 
increasing demand for playgrounds, which have been provided by 
the revenue officers wherever possible 

The practical side of education was In 1896 provided for by two 
Government institutions, a Technical College and a School of 
Agriculture, neither of which was m a satisfactory condition. 

No important change of policy as regards higher education has 
taken place during the yeais under review 

The Royal College is still maintained as a Government institu- 
tion 

The policy of maintaining ono Government institution devoted 
to higher education has much to recommend it. It affords a 
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guarantee that tho&e who do not wi'^h to send their sons to denomi- 
national schools will not be deprived of the best educatioiiAl adv<int- 
ages , it also does much to mamtam and laise the standard of other 
institutions 

I have carefully considered the question of the establishment of 
a local university ray conclusion is that we cannot afford to have a 
good univeisity, and that we are bettei without an indiffeient one. 
At the same time the attention of Government is still directed to 
the question whether our higher education cannot be so organized 
as to form a system m dnect connection with the Univeisity of 
London or some other university, so that it may be possible for 
Cevlon students to obtain a lecognized degiee without leaving the 
Island 

The Royal Botanic Gardens 

The Koval Botanic Gardens Department has developed in a 
manner equally stiikmg and gratifying So wide indeed has been 
the lange of this development that Us ti.le, which used to indicate 
fairly accurately the scope of its activities, now veiy inadequately 
desci.bes the vaned functions of one of the most useful branches of 
the public service Yery shortly after assuming the administration 
of the Colony I was struck with the great possibilities of the 
depai tment as an aid to agricultuie in Ceylon, valuable services 
had been rendered m the past ni the introdution and diffusion of 
such plants as cinchona and cacao, but, comparatively, the day for 
import ml; work of this kind was past, new possibilities of usefulness 
called foi lecogmtion, and the histoiy of the gardens as a modem 
intitution for affording scientihc aid to agriculture practically le- 
commcnces in 1896* 

Botanical and hoi bicultural woik had been earned on since the 
found inon pf the gardens in 1821, but when I took over tlie reins 
of Gwernment in 1896 the depaitment was entnely different in its 
size, scope, md activities to that which exist at the piesent day 

On Di Ti irnen% retn ement, foui monbln after my arrival, the 
present Director, Mi J 0 Willis, then Assistant, in Botany in 
Glasgow Universuy, wss appointed He had not been long m the 
Isl md bef)!e he reported that an immense amount of scientific woik 
remained to be done in Cevlon botany, the study of the fungi of 
Ceylon, especially of the disease-producing parasitic fungi, being 
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almost untouched He pointed out that there was much to be 
leaint about the physiology of tropical plant (on which knowledge 
the application of 'icience to piactice is mainly foundedj^ their modes 
of life, the chemistry of soils, mauuies, &c , the principles of tea- 
making, rubber-curing, and such subjects, and innumerable other 
questions It was obvious, howevei, that Mi, Wilhs could not find 
time for more than one such investigation at once^ and provision 
was therefore made for a scientific assistant from 1898 onwaids 
The fiist appointment under this scheme was that of Mi J Parkin, 
who devoted attention to the best ways of collecting and preparing 
rubber his method, modified as subsequent piactice has shown 
to be advisable, is now largely used, and Ceylon rubber is obtaining 
the highest market prices at the present time. This proved the 
first of a series of appointments of experts who have been of the 
gieatest possible value in the scientific examination of the many 
practical problems which confront the planters of the Island In 
fact, no other department in the admimstiation has received such 
a notable accession to its strength The European staff, which in 
1895 consisted of the Director, with the superintendent of the hill 
garden and a head gardener at Peradeniya now includes six trained 
scientific men and two skilled boiticulturists Thus, besides the 
Director, there are now the Government Mycologist and Assistant 
Director, the Government Entomologist, the Government Chemist, 
the Controller of the Experiment Station, the Scientiffc Assistant, 
the Superietendent of Hakgala Gardens, and the Cuiator, Peradeniya 
Gardens The duties of each of these officers vary, but they are 
all engaged in investing fiom a scientific point of view different 
questions in lelation to the botany, entomology, and agricultuie of 
the Island, with a view to communicating the knowledge gained to 
the planting and agricultural communities. The department, in^short, 
now exercises the functions of a bureau for information and advice 
on questions relating to botany, agiiculture, horticulture, entomology, 
plant pathology, chemistry, and other subjects The Governnaent 
Mycologist and Entomologist fiequently tour through the planting 
and other districts to study the appearance or condition of any pests 
by which the Island’s ciops are attacked They attend meetings of 
planters in various centres, wheie discussion takes place on planting 
questions, and are always ready to give technical information • 

As in the case of most new depaitures, many criticize or even 
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deny fehe valite of the appointments and of the work of the Mycolo- 
gist and Entomologist, Their reasons usually prove on analysis to 
be more or less personal , they do not receive the undivided atten- 
tion of these officers, or the cultivation in which they are most in- 
terested does not receive it, or, as is not infrequently the case in 
diseases of plants as in those of mankind, no simple or practicable 
remedy can be found for the particular disease in band Few peo- 
ple realize that the diseases of plants are as common, as insidious, 
and at least as infectious as tho'?e attacking animals or mankind 
A disease is not infrequently allowed to spread over an estate until 
it becomes a serious epidemic, the aid of the Mycologist or Entomo- 
logist is then invoked, and because he cannot at once eradicate the 
disease at little or no cost to the estate his work is condemned as 
useless. As resonably might one expect a solitary medical officer, 
unhelped by sanitary legislation, to deal single-handed with malaria 
or enteric fever in Ceylon, and blame him because those diseases 
still claim their numerous victims. But the best justification of 
these appointments lies in the fact that so many applications for aid 
are made to the two officers mentioned that they are almost too much 
occupied in attending to them, to the detriment of the work of 
studying the life-history of diseases and methods of prevention. 
Only hy the most rigid economy of time is it possible for them to 
secure the necessary opportunities for this, the more important sec-* 
cion of their woik. Gradually, no doubt, public opinion will become 
more awake to the impoitance of early and proper treatment of 
disease and to the danger of allowing uncared-for patches of cultiva- 
tion to become nurseries of disease, continually le-infecting the 
neighbourhood Under the stimalus of competition it will be 
recognized that it pays to have clean and healthy cultivations 

In my review of the trade of the Colony during the past seven 
years I drew your attention to the fact that the Colony is slowly but 
surely becoming less and les® dependent on one staple, nnd in my pre- 
vious addresses to you I have frequently emphasized the importance 
of encouraging new products The Royal Botanic Gardens Department 
affords admirable opportunities for experiments m this direction 
Turning to new products in detail, probably the most important 
is Para rubber The rubber industry is increasing rapidly, and large 
areas in various parts of the world are being planted with this valu-. 
able product 
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Rubber may now be looked upon as a fiimly established industry, 
and it IS estimated that from 10,000 to 12,000 acies aie already 
planted with the product The best methods of procuring the rub- 
bers and pieparing for the market have been especially investigated 
by the department and the results published The estates which 
have already come into beiiiog are yielding large and steady pro- 
fits During last year several tons we»e exported to England and 
sold at a price of about 43 per lb. The export for the fiist three 
quarters of this year was 30,000 lb Ceylon rubber is considered to 
be of the best quality in the market, and if care continues to be taken 
in preparation there is no reason why the present position should not 
he beginning of a trade which may well expand during the next 
five or SIX years to annual shipments of from one and a half to two 
million pounds, worth perhaps between £300,009 and £400,000, It 
18 evident, moieover, that, instead of being limited to 10,000 acre*?, 
as well calculated a few years ago, lubbei (in its several ready-grow- 
ing and remunerative specie®) may yet covei as great an extent as 
cacao, iCi 35,000 to 40,000 acres and the biees on such an area 
ought, when xn full bearing, to yield from six to eight million pounds 
a year of the ciude product, which is so much m demand in Europe 
and America 

Camphor, introduced by the Royal Botanic Gardena Department, 
has succeeded well in many places where it has been planted, and 
bjds fair to be a useful and profitable minor product The price of 
camphor is exceedingly high (from 140s to 150s, per cwt ), it being 
of great value in the manufaciure of celluloid and for many othei 
purposes. 

Tobacco cultivation has not greatly increased during the last 
seven years. 

Experiments have been tiied by the gardens and by planters 
w'hich demonstrate the possibility of growing good ihea in Ceylon 
Owing to the lack of good machinery for dealing with this fibie, and 
the recent extension of mercerised cotton, which competes with rhea 
on its own ground, there seems, however, but little hope of this 
fibre becoming a profitable industry at present 

Vanilla has been planted in many districts dm mg recent years, 
but the severe fall in price that has lately occurred wilj probably be 
somewhat discouraging 

Pepper has been planted m a few localities, and continues to 
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expand slowly, but there seems little likelihood of anj^ considerable 
expot t trade spnnguig up at piesent 

Attempts have lately been made to resuscitate cinchona, once 
our hugest staple, by the introduction of the veiy rich Java vaiie- 
ties , it is as yet, liowever, too early to speak as to the prospects of 
this indubtiy 

Coca, the souice of cocaine, introduced years ago through the 
Botanic Gardens, is now cultivated in some districts, and Ceylon 
leaf frequently appeals upon the London nauket, obtaining the 

highest puces 

Cardamons have pioved a remunerative cultivation in lecent 
yeais, and the area undei cultivation, as well as the exports, have 
continued to inciease It is estimated that neai ly 10,000 act es are 
now planted with this product, as compaied with about half that 
extent in 1896 The export has iisen fiom 415,585 Ib in 1896 to 
615,922 lb in 1902 Latterly there has been a fear of over-pioduction 
of cardamons as of te i, but it m ly be hoped that the steps taken to 
interest new rnaikets in Australia and Ameuca, as well as in Euiope, 
will pi event any furtliei loweiiug of puce, through caution is 
necessaiy not to extend cultivation until a steady maiket is assuicd 

The expoit of citionella oil has until lecently continued to in- 
crease, but theie has been a decline in price, owing partly to over- 
production, but chiefly to infeiior quality and adulteration Lately 
also the J iva planters have taken up the industry, pioducing a 
a fiist-rate puie oil which has lecently been selling at 2s; Id. 
per lb in Europe, as against lod for Ceylon oil. The problem 
of how best to rescue our industry from the dangers threatened 
by this competition is now engaging the careful attention of the 
Botanical Department 

Among other products which have also received attention 
lately may be mentioned guttapercha and ebony, with its allied 
timbers calamander, &c 

A possible new industry — or perhaps, more coriectly, revival 
of an old one — which has been considerably canvassed in the 
press of the Colony this year is cotton cultivation It has been 
pointed out that the present is a peculiarly opportune time for 
reviving cotton growing m Ceylon Determined efforts are being 
made in Lancashire to make the Empire independent of 
foreign countries for its cotton supply, and any colony, therefore, 
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^vhich posse« 5 ses suitable land for cotton cultivation has 
a chance of initiating a new and piofitable industry. Now, it 
was demontrated some years ago that certain parts of Ceylon 
are adapted for this cultivation, and they are moreover the very 
parts which stand most in need of development. I have already 
given you some idea of the productiveness and capabilities of 
the country through which the northern railway will run, and 
there is no doubt that there is a considerable amount of land 
which will grow cotton if sufficient rainfall or water-supply is 
available The chief question is whether Ceylon cultivators can 
glow a good staple, better than the inferior Indian staple which 
was formerly cultivated in the Island, and which, as at present 
grown in India, yields a poor return in price I have recently 
sanctioned an experiment on carefully considered lines under 
the supervision of Mr Wilhs It has been decided to set apart 
an area of some 80 to 90 acres in the North-Central province, 
and make a fair trial not only ot Indian, but also of American 
and Egyptian cotton Efforts will also be made to induce private 
entei prise to take up the cultivation by grants of land on easy 
terms, while it is also proposed to encourage the industry among 
natives by a distribution of cotton seed on credit We must be 
prepared for a ceitam amount of unremunerative expenditure 
for a time, but the sum involved is comparatively trifling, while 
if the experiment is successful, the results should prove of far 
leaching impoitance 

There seems to be a piobability that Ceylon may in course 
of time become the home of a small silk industry So far 
back as i 873 successful but isolated experiments were made 
by piivate person*?, and last year some silkworms were raised 
from Italian seed imported by the department and were kept 
for stock purposes The resulting eggs were submitted to a cool 
temperature for six months, after which they were allowed to 
hatch, and the worms were raised at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Some of their cocoons were sent to England to an expert who 
repoits that the sick produced therefrom is of very good strong 
quality, comparing favourably with that produced in Cashmere. 
Laige nurseries of mulberry plants are now being distributed 
throughout the Island with the assistance of the Government 
Agents When the trees have become established and have 
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sufficiently grown it is proposed to issue silkworm seedt to the 
various recipients of plants for more extended experiment 

Cacao cultivation has shown a most welcome vitality in the 
face of grave danger The extent of land planted cacao has iisen 
from 21,000 acres in 1896 to about 35,000 acres in 1903, while the 
export of the product has extended from 31,000 cwt to 60,000 
cwt. that IS to say, the production of cacao has almost doubled 
during the last seven year®, and it is still increasing Yet m the 
beginning of my administration a mysterious disease, the cause 
of which was unknown seriously menaced this important industry, 
and in 1897 a Plant Pathologist was sent out from home and paid 
partly by Government and partly b> the cacao planters As the 
result of his investigations the cause of the evil was ascertained, 
and the measures which he proposed have since been generally 
adopted and have prevented the threatened extinction of this 
plant, which giows and produces in Ceylon bettei than in the 
great majority of cacao countries The Government are at 
present considering whether means cannot be taken to protect 
the majority of cacao growers from the short-sighted policy of a 
small minority, who do not take proper precautions to prevent the 
spread of the canker, and who are consequently a constant danger 
to the rest of the cacao estates 

The successful issue of the combat with the cacao canker is 
gratifying testimony to the pratical utility of the Botanic Gardens 
Pepartment, and is a striking illustration of the change which 
jhas taken place of late years Since 1896 the planter, both 
European and nat^ive, has had, created for him a Government 
Advice Bureau, where he can and does apply for information on 
all matteis affecting his corps and their piofitable^ cultivation, 
pe also has had provided for him a State Station, wheie experi- 
ments are made improving , the plants already cultivated and in 
introducing new plants which may prove of economic value, and 
^he can consult experts who, by their knowledge of the nature of 
fhe evils causing plant diseases, can suggest me^ns for fighting 
these enemies and reducing the losses caused by them to a 
pinimum In a word, the Royal Botarjic Gardens Department 
not only possesses some of the most instructive and beautiful 
g^ar^eijs in the world but. by virtue of its remarkable influence on 
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our'great agricultural industries ma7 well promise to be the main- 
spring of the Island^b prosperity 

Tea. 

In my cothments on your trade return again in the foregoing 
estimates of the prospects of your staple products I expressly 
reserved one product for separate notice, and accordingly I proceed 
very briefly to review the fortunes of the great tea industry, on 
which the prOspeiity of this Island still mainly depends The 
eight* years of my administiation have seen vicissitudes in the 
prospects of our staple industry many and gloomy have been the 
forebodings from time to time, but the planters of Ceylon, by 
their energy and enterprise, their care in cultivation, and their wise 
appreciation of new conditions, have successfully surmounted the 
marry adverse circumstances and effectually maintained the flouris- 
hing condition of the industry. It is true that the prices realized 
to-day are appieciably lower than the prices of eight years ago, 
and It IS unlikely that those prices will again prevail , on the 
other hand, recent years have seen a very marked expansion of 
the trade in the development of new markets, and, judging from 
the latest reports of the state of the oldest and richest plantations 
in the Island, I am glad to think that I leave the tea enterprise, 
both in the field and in the market, in a healthy and vigorous 
condition 

Forest Department 

When I assumed the administration of the Government the 
condition of the Forest Department were very far from satisfactory. 

The re-organisation the department took place exactly ten 
ye^rs after its inauguration in 1889, and once more it made a 
new and vigorous start When the profit eained and work 
earned out previous to 1896 are compared with the profit and 
work during the last seven years, it will be seen how the depart- 
ment has benefited by the re-organisation and by the efforts 
which have been made to raise it out of the stagnation it was in 
at the commencement of my administration Since 1896 the 
average annual deficit of Rs. 19,925 been changed into an 
average annual suiplus of Rs 88,675, and during the seven years 
1885-1902 the Forest Department contributed to the general 
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revenue surplus balances amounting to 620725 This satis- 
factory result has been brought about partly by more economical 
administration, partly by increased sales and enhanced price-* 
realised at the central timber depot, and partly by the more 
extended activities and increased efficiency of the staff 

Since i8q6 the progress made in forest work proper is also 
satisfactory The total area reserved up to 31st December, 1895, 
amounted to 54,200 acres only, but since then no less than 385,382 
acres have been brought under the Forest Ordnance The effective 
protection thus afforded to this large extent of Crown land 
has gone far towards putting an end to the systematic plnndering 
by timber thieves 

As regards demarcation, up to 3 rst Denember, 1893, only 
54,246 chains, or 678 miles, had been cleared, wheieas from 1896 
up to 31st December, 1902, no less than 317,861 chains, or 3,967 
miles, were opened. ^ 

The central timber depot, Colombo, ha-* .chiefly contributed to 
the surplus revenue, and its importance is increasing every year 
The total receipts for the seven years prior to 1896 amounted to 
Rs 832,532, wheieas from 1896 up to the end of 1902 they 
amounted to Rs 784,502 This striking advance of more than 
ICO per cent, in the receipts of the central depot is due mainly 
to the closing of provincial depots and to the high prices now 
realized foi ebony and satin* 

Mr A I* Broun, who had been Conservator of Forests was 
since 1891 transferred to the Egyptian Forest Service, and at the 
beginning of the >ear the services of Mr J L. Pigot of the 
Indian Forest Department were obtained on loan from the 
Government of India for a period of eighteen months. Mr, 
FigoPs observations have shown that it may prove desirable to 
amend in certain directions the principles and practical methods 
governing the management of Crown forests in Ceylon, and his 
report will no doubt receive the careful consideration of my 
successoi 
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A CONTENTED MIND 

When all is done and said, in the end thus shall you find. 

He most of all doth bathe in bliss that hath a quiet mind , 

And clear from worldly cares, to deem can be content, 

The sweetest time in all his life in thinking to be spent 

The body subject is to fickle fortune's power. 

And to a million of mishaps is casual every hour. 

And death in time doth change it to a clod of clay. 

Whereas the mind, which is divine, runs never to decay. 

Companion none is like unto the mind alone , 

For many have been harmed by speech, through thinking few or 
none 

Fear oftentimes restraineth words, but makes not thoughts to cease, 
And he speaks best that hath the skill when for to hold his peace. 

Our wealth leaves us at death, our kinsmen at the grave. 

But virtues of the mind with us unto the heavens we have ,< 
Wheiefoie, for virtue's sake, I can be well content, 

The sweetest time of all my life to deem in thinking spent.” 


AVUX 
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Hindu Rek^wus Endowments" Bill, and Chantabk -Endowment^ 
Bill in the TraDancore Legislative CounttP^ 

We have before u*? a^reprint of Hindu Reli^icntS Endowments’" 
Bill, Mr Nagam Aiya’s ^speech delivered I at the ^ Travancore* 
Legislative Council on the Hindu Religious Endowments’ Bill 
and the Report of the Select Committee’ thereonr and *the ‘^Chad- 
table Endowments* Bill* The rrihvmg spirit of 'the' Bills * is^' Mr. 
V Nagam Aiya wtioSe name^has' become a ^hiusehold^w6rd inf» the^ 
State of TravancCre, whd, by sheer 'dint' of pefs^e^erslifc^ ai^d energy ^ 
elbowed his way into the front rank in the State Instances of 
misappropriation, malfeasance, m'isfeasance arid “grbs^'^ negli^ericC * 
in the administration' of ‘the trhst are' too'well-khowh td requife 
any elaborate notice here People suffer from the inconvenience 
restfltirig UHerdfrom, but whenever' any rdfoVrW in the shape "of ^ 
legislative eriactmenf is proposed, they *"eri ter fhetr" protests', It^ 
goes without saying that the trusts relating to Hindu religious and 
charitable endowmerlU' oughf to"’ be conscientiously discharged blit ^ 
in the actual field our experience is quite the reverse Dishonest ^ 
managers mu-^t be wdtched and corrected tfonesi:* ^trustees must 
be helped and encouraged In othei words, stress ShAuld be laid 
on the doctrine of Cypress^ so well-known in English law, that is 
to say, the intentions of the original donors should be strictly 
followed and fulfilled When we see that the ideal is not reached 
by erring trustees, sovereign authority ought to come in to set them 
right The sovereign power being parens patriae and ipso facto 
possessing higher powers than those of its subjects, must resort to 
the painful necessity of enforcing its will, though at first through 
mertta the people may resent it in their heart of hearts All inno- 
vation excites odium at first, but an essentially good piece of legisla- 
tion must per force appeal to the good sense of the subject and confer 
immense boon upon the people. This piece of legislatign is^fraught 
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wMh possibilsties of immense good in future ?It is desirable that 
the necessity for State interference may never arise unaer this Uw 
but existence of a piece of legislation may work as a scarecrow to 
the erring trustees. Travancore set a good example , it is for 
others to follow It is known to all that Tiavancore is a model 
State The , Travancore State ought to be congratulated on its 
having such able officers , Mr lhanu Pillay, t|;ie late talented Chief 
^ Secretaiy, Mr Kunhi Ramar Na>ar, High Court Judge and last 
though not least Mr V Nagam Ai3ra He had a regular up-bill- 
work of fighting down powerful opposition to the measure which 
enacted that Government may, subject to the limitations provided 
in the section, assume management of Endowments where the 
trustees or donors lequest Government to do so , where the 
trustees refuse to continue in the trusteesliip or declare themselves 
incapable to manage the Endowments, or where Government 
have the right to take part in the management by the appointment 
of certain officeis or servants or where Government have succeeded 
itotthe right of management in part by reason of escheat of 
trustees, In all other cases,. Government should have the power to 
exercise such a superintendence in the management of institutions 
as to best fulfil jthe objects of the trust In the case of Hindu 
Chariitable ? Endowments, it is often difficult to distinguish those 
that are partlj^ religious from those that are purely secular » Such 
Charttable Endowments as are purely sectdar should^ be taken out of 
the operation of ^ this Bill , all other Charitable endowments which 
have a religious basis or connection are intended to cover by ‘the 
.Bill Only Chanties of a purely secular nature wholly unconnected 
with any religious observance are meant, to be excluded from the 
.op^^ration of the Bill All such have been pinvided for in a 
separate Bill on the lines of ,the British Indian Act' VI oft 1890 
along with the chanties founded by other religionists, without 
reference to the creed of the donors or beneficiaries of the Endow- 
ments Act VI of 1890 includes Charitable Endowments which are 
also partly religioqs,, but does not include a puipose > which relates 
exclusively to religious teaching or worship The latter Bill does 
not confer on the Travancore Government tfie same liberty to 
deal with Christian and Mahornedan Chanties, for this Bill 
»wh oily, eschews from its scope all chanties which thave be least 
religious connection sW^th tfiem 
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The BJh are not at all ag<^res<;ive in their character and there 
IS no cause for apprehension th.it this is “ the thin end of the 
wedge'" but the State will not act on its own initative save and 
except on an application for that purpose 


The Journalist aud Newspaper Pioprtetor — edited by A Afon 
Watson, / P F.J I --No g vol XIX October igoj — Punted 
and published by the Century Piinitng Company, Limited, jg and 
20 , Fettei Lane, London, E C 

The October number of the periodical contains besides news, 
paras and short notes on social and cuirent topics of the day, a 
few short articles Anonymous Journalism” by Mrs A S Baliin 
IS very interesting The illustrations are also good It is one of 
the cheapest periodicals of the day 

The Indian Education Policy — being a Resolution issued by the 
Governor-General in Council on the i\tk Mairh 1904 — Punted 
at the Government oj India Centred Printing Office, 8 Hastings 
Sheet 

This nicely printed and richly bound volume of 51 pages 
besides giving a vivid history of the progress of education in 
India under the British Rule records the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India on the merits and dements of the present S} stem 
of education in vogue in this countiy The Governor-General in 
council has been pleased to review the whole subject thoroughly 
in Its various aspects with a view to point out the defects 
that require correction in each of its branches and to indicate 
the remedies which in the opinion of the Government of India 
ought now to be applied. The following points amongst others 
have been discussed — 

(1) Education and Government service 

(2) Ihe abuse of Examinations 

(3) Government Control and private enterprise 

(4) Primar}' Education 

(5) Ethics of Education 

(6) Female, Technical and University Education 

The Government of India have undertaken the great task of 
education in the hope that the\' will have the heaity support of the 
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leaders of native thought and of the great body of workers in the 
field of Indian Eiucation On them the Governoi-^Geneial in 
council relies to carry on and complete a task which the Govern- 
can do no more than begin’* We have full sympathy with the 
Government of India in most of the views expressed in the book 
Concerning the student, Shut we are soiry, we have very little con- 
fidence in some of the ** remedies ” for the existing evils, suggested 
in the book, unless, of course, they are very judiciously adminis- 
tered undei strict and careful supervision of well-trained experts 


Indian Ah at Delhi, igo^—hy Sir Geo'ige Watt, K T , CI^D, 
MB , C Etc, D%9ector — The Ulusiiauve part bv Percy Brown^ 
ARC A, Assistant Dtiector — published by the Supei tntendent of 
Government Printing', India^ 

The book is indeed a valuable work of art. It is nicelj'' printed 
and very handsomely bound in cloth embroidered with gold 
The get up and the finish is excellent The beautifully executed 
illustiations reflect great credit on Messis* Wiele and Klein of 
Madras who prepared and printed them ‘^This work was origi- 
nally intended as a catalogue of the Delhi Art Exhibition 

As, however, it’ contains information of permanent value 
regarding Indian arts and industries, the Government of India 
have decided to publish it, believing it supplies a distinct 
want’^ We fully concur with the Government of India in this 
view The book is, indeed, invaluable At the last Delhi 
Art Exhibition, special efforts were made by the authorities to 
exclude all trace of the modern foreign influences which have 
tended to debase the ancient indigenous arts of India The 
things were arranged according to their kind and not to their 
place of oiigin for the convenience of visitors wno could thus 
compare at a glance The exhibition buildings contained 
several rooms "and balconies, windows specially designed to 
exemplify various modes of architecture in vogue in India and 
Burma The Madras room door is an exceedingly fine example 
of the Swami Style (the accumulative and realistic Dravidian 
style of South India) The Bombay loom, which has been 
designed to exemplify the elaborate and intricate Jama style of 
aichitecture and ornamentation that still survives in the Jama 
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temple of the province, obtained the gold medal as the best 
example of Indian art furnishing The Jodhpur Jharoka, the 
Burma room, the Baroda Balcony, Travancore House, Ahmeda* 
bad House, &c presented also excellent specimens of stone and 
wood engraving The author has given a full description of 
all the articles exhibited together with the history of the growth 
or fall of their manufacture He has attempted to trace the 
origin of almost every kind of industry of India with a view to 
give a comprehensive history of Indian arts, crafts, (ancient and 
modern). Ihe probable causes for the rise or fall of several of 
them have been very carefully given with judicious suggestions 
for their improvement. We presume the following extract from 
the remarks on Pottery will not be uninteresting, as an example 
of the way in which the minutest information has been gathered 
to show how social and religious customs of a people letard 
severely the progress of art. 

There are three widely different classes of pottery — (a) that 
produced by aboriginal tribes (d) by Hindus (A by Muhammadans. 
According to Hindu observance pottery is easily defiled and has 
to be broken whenever polluted, since it cannot be cleansed in the 
same way as brass So again pottery has to be thrown away on 
certain prescribed occasions, whether polluted or not Thus has 
come into existence an immense traffic with the Hindus in cheap 
rubbish, but no demand whatever for higher class pottery., 
The artistic skill of Hindu potter or Kumhar has in consequence 
been developed in the manufacture of jars in which to stoie 
grain, spices, pickles, rather than in the production of eating 
or drinking vessels Where not intended for use with water, 
glassing would be almost unnecessaiy and very possibly the 
prevalence of painted or lacquered in place of glazed pottery, 
in the hands of the Hindus, is due to this circumstance The 
book is replete with information of various kinds which testifies 
to the great skill and ingenuity of the author in placing before 
the public the results of his laborious research and careful in-, 
vestigation in the region of Indian Arts and Industries Com- 
menting on the habits of Indian craftsmen, the author says (and no 
doubt there is some truth in what he says) — “the artizans are 
profligate, apathetic, indigent and of intemperate habits If 
their work be not desired thej are ready to starve , but to change 
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their social position, their modes of life or their craft customs, 
they will not The number of good artists is extremly limited 
and a rule is carefully observed, vis that if a youth does not 
show some natural aptitude, no attempt is made to train him to the 
higher flights of the carver's (or of any other) art. Accordingly 
a large percentage of the sons of carvers become carpenters or 
even agriculturists and do not learn their ancestral trade These 
considerations thus naturally narrow the possibility of any great 
expansion, the more so since no person outside the caste is ever 
admitted to the fraternity. The cheap, ordinary goods, that can 
be produced by indifferent skill, are those that pay. It accordingly 
amounts to a favour to undertake the more expensive and moie 
tioublesome work. Under these circumstances it is useless to 
expect the possible new markets and high puces that might be 
secured for good and conscientious work The author has not 
only done a service to the Indian people but has also helped the 
cause of scientific research by placing within reach of the en- 
lightened scholars of Europe and America who may be said to 
have been groping in the dark, fragments of prehistoric 
pottery, &c , &c , while the prototypes of many of the most instruc- 
tive forms and designs they are dealing with, are still produced 
by the village craftsmen of India and might be studied with great 
advantage * The masterly style in which the book is written has 
made it very interesting to the general reader. A perusal will 
show that It is instructive, amusing and is a storehouse of informa- 
tion One great advantage of the book is that it is devoid of unex- 
plained technicalities ordinarily met with in books of this kind 
to the great inconvenience of the general readers Through want 
of space, we are sorry we are unable to notice more fully the many 
important features of this valuable work. The author's suggestions 
for the improvement of dyeing, painting and silk manufacture, &c. 
&c. &c , are very valuable and will lead to good results if acted 
upon Sir George Watt cannot be too highly complemented on 
the production of this invaluable record of hi-s arduous labours 
in connection with the improvement, restoration and reformation 
of Indian Arts and industries We are glad to find that the Indian 
aristocracy and gentiy joined the Government of India in their 
laudable attempt of encoui aging and popularizing Indian aits and 
industries by giving prizes, money grants, &c, &c &:c , to the 
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exhibitors. The Induin Ghildren and Mahaiajas have also tried 
their best to make the exhibition a success by supplying every aid 
required of them 


Gtta and Gospel — by Neil Alexander, published by Messrs, Thacker 
Spink & Co , Calcutta 

G%ta and Gospel is the title of a booklet written by Neil 
Alexander, (a scholaily missionary piesumably) and is notling 
less than an attempt to prove that the Gita which embodies the 
highest ethical teachings of the Hindu religion and marks the 
culminating point of Hindu thought, is instead of being a trans- 
cript from sober history, the product of the airy imagination of 
a poet or a poet philosopher^’ (as Mr Alexander puts it,) having 
no substratum on fact 

The author, indeed, acknowledges that a Kshatriya prince 
called Krishna lived in the Post-Vedic period and took part m 
the battle of Kurushketra but he desires entiiely the historicity 
of the situation of the Gita, He claims that it is a comparatively 
recent work — ‘'the last member of a long senes, the final product 
of a clearly defined and elaborate process of development.*’ He 
has nothing to say, however, against the ethical techings of the 
Gita, Indeed, in mote than one place, he confesses his great admi- 
ration for the loveliest flower in the garden of Sanskrit liteiature ” 

Now, his reasons for concluding that the Gita is a late woik 
having no connection with Krishna who consequently could never 
have claimed to be an incarnate God on the field of Kurushketra 
may be ^iumned up in a sentence 

All scholars (at least the majoiity of them) agree that the battle 
of Kuiushketra was fought in the same period in which the Vedas 
were compiled, while the Gita both in its teaching and diction, 
belongs to a much later age — the age of the Mahabharata and 
Manu 

Mr Alexander, however, does not rest content with a trip to 
the shadowy legions of ancient India only. Travelling is so easy 
in these days of electric railways and motor cars, portable hand- 
books and neatly got-up synopses. He visits successively Ancient 
Greece, Babylonia, and Ancient Rome He meditates upon the 
picture of the just man tortured to death as drawn by Plato tn his 
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Republic in the first place, offers his heait-felt homage to the 
picture of ihej Servant of Jehovah atoning for the sins of the 
uniighteous by a shameful death as drawn iu the fourth poem of 
the Hebrew prophet in the second place, and studies Virgil’s short 
pastoral poem Pollio, in which the poet expresses his hope of the 
dawn of a new eia of justice and peace to be ushered in with 
the birth of a boy who ‘^‘shall receive the life of the Gods” — in the 
third 

How IS all this to be explained ?” says the author “ Wide 
chasms sever the Hindu sages, the Greek philosopher, the Hebrew 
prophet and the Roman poet Yet they have separately formed 
ideals of a perfect and Blameless Character which (in his opinion) 
are reconciled in Jesus alone in a loftier unity ” 

W^'e cannot help regretting that the author sees nothing in 
the Gita except puiely literary merits 

The overwhelming mass of the so-called evidence that he 
brings foiward to prove his theory is not only insufficient but 
erroneous, and founded on a wrong conception of Hindu ideas 
We shall take the earliest opportunity of showing him his errors 
aiising out of misconception, want of correct information, and a 
strong bias towards hts own creed, &c It is, indeed, a very clever 
attempt at spreading the Christian faith under the plea of a 
scholarly discussion The author’s argument based on the varia- 
tion of the number of slokas in the Mahabhaiat is inaccurate 
There are very many inaccuracies which we shall try to point 
out when we shall have occasion to lefer to them. It must be 
borne in mind by all ciitics that religious books of old of any 
creed may be deemed unfit to stand the test of the so called 
historical analysis according to the modern critical method 
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A. BURIED CITY 

We are apt to regard the rapid growth of great centies of po- 
pulation as peculiarly chaiacteristic of our times , to point with, 
pride to Chicago and Melbourne won from forest and swamp within 
the space of a single human life. Such complacency receives a 
severe shock when we light upon monuments of a vanished civih- 
z ition which seem the more amazing because they were painfully 
reared at a period of anarchy^ and in the teeth of obstacles un- 
known to modem pioneers of industry Many are the lessons taught 
by Ypres, the oldest, and m many respects the most remarkable 
of JTlemiah cities. 

Its annals date hack to the second half of the tenth century, 
when an island on the river Yperlee became the refuge of a co- 
lony of weaver^, harassed by the tyianny of feudal nobles Its centre 
was a fortalice elected by a powerful Count of Flanders, Tinder the 
protection afforded by this chieftain and his successors the group of 
wooden huts developed into a city which was known and respected 
throughout Euiope Ypres was the commercial capital of Flanders 
while Btuges and Ghent were meie townlefes. In 1247, it number- 
ed 200,000 inhabitants and its streets resounded the hum of 4,000 
looms The burghers wielded powers of life and death they coined 
money, had a highly organised militia, and treated with foreign po- 
tentates on equal terms Special pnvileges were vouchsafed to 
the merchants of Ypres by our Plantegenet Kings. It is difficult 
to imagine a time when England's mineral wealth was hardly touch- 
ed, and her piainsfeay was the fleece from mnumeiable flocks which 
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fed m her bush pastures Such was our ancestors’ plight in the I3th 
century , when the Flemish colony in London monopolised foieign 
trade, bartering British wool for the wines of Fiance, Italy and Spam, 
and for the countless wares which Englishmen were unable to ma- 
nufacture for themselves. The connection is tiaceable in^the woid 
''diaper,” which is a corruption of *'d^Ypies ” 

But this abounding piosperity declined as rapidly as it had 
reached its zenith Local history aftei the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury epitomises that of Europe for a struggle set in between feudal 
might and burgher stubbornness m which our civil liberties were 
slowly evolved The growing wealth of Ypres excited jealousy in its 
erstwhile protectors, the Counts of Flandeis, and the citizens joined 
their brethren of Ghent and Bruges in withstanding mail-clad 
oppiession - moreover, its situation, within a few miles of the 
frontier, laid it open to attacks by the Kings of France, who were 
persistent foes to Flemish national spirit Then the devoted city 
was diawn into the warfare provoked by the claims of our Plantage- 
neb line to the throne of Fiance In 1383 Ypres was besieged by 
an English army, which met with a crushing defeat under its walls. 
But victory too often spells disaster Nothing is more sensitive 
thau commerce. The far-stretchiug suburbs were destioyed duiing 
the siege Foreign merchants deserted a centre which was given 
over to the demons of invasion and civil discord , and the weavers 
migrated wholesale to England At the cloae of this wai -racked 
century the population had sunk to 100,000 Then came the storms 
of the Reformation. In 1566 and 1578 Ypres was sacked by bands 
of ICONOCLA.STS, who emulated the followeis of John Knox 111 
working havoc with carved work and painted glass Yet another 
wave of destruction swept over Ypres when it was made a strong- 
hold by the States of the Low Countries duimg their death stiuggle 
with Spam In 1584 it was stormed by one of the infamous Duke 
of Alva’s lieutenants, after a rigorous blockade of eight months 
He left lb a heap of smouldering ruins, inhabited by a remnanb 
of 5,000 citizens Time the healer brought small relief to their 
misery The history of Ypres during the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries is one of recuriing sieges by Frenchmen, 
Spaniards and Austrians In 1793 the Municipal Government, 
which had weathered so many stormy was swept away by the 
Convention IJudei Nepoleon, the bishopric was abolished, and the 
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foitifi cations were dismantled by the Belgians^ to whom Flanders 
was allotted in 1815 Bat the ancient city wears sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow with a dignity and tender grace which command our 
admiiation Its monuments of a glorious past are still eiect to 
point the Horatian raoial, Yionere fortes ante Agamemnona — the 
germs of civilisation were planted by forgotten heroes whose works 
were inspired by a sense of public duty and an enlightened regard 
for the interests of posterity. 

Chief amongst them is the woild-famous Cloth Hall, which is, 
perhaps, the most imposing secular edifice in Europe, and has served 
as a model for civic architecture in our own day This amazing 
structure dates fiom the 13th century, when the wealth of Ypres 
attained its zenith , for the foundation stone was laid in 1200, and 
the final touches were given in 1304 Every detail is governed 
by the canons of that stern and lofty Gothic which we stjde early 
English, 01 Fust Pointed , and belongs to the wondrous era which 
produced Salisbury Cathedral, and the earlier portions of Westminster 
Abbey The architect's name has not come down to us , but he 
must have been a pillar of the Masonic Craft, which wrought 
such miracles in wood and stone while the population at large was 
but pooily housed. The cential feature is the Belfiy, a cherished 
symbol of burgher independence, and a rallying-point for defence 
against foieign enemies and feudal aggression It is a square 
atructuie, 230 feet in height, topped by a graceful spire, which 
displays the Oity^s crest — a golden Dragon The spire is flanked 
by four octagonal tourellect, as is the high pitched loof, which 
stretches on either side Tbe ground floor, 435 feet long, has 44 
rectangular doois, each surmounted by a Gothic window. The 
second storey is adorned with a line of ogival opening=», bisected 
by slender columns, which serve alternately as windows and niches 
for twin statues of Counts and Countesses of Flanders. The 
latter were oiiginally in polychrome, but they were destroyed by 
the revolutionaiy troops in 1793, as symbols of tyranny Their places 
have been filled by modern stone images of varying meiit 

The cloth trade of Ypres, which once filled this gigantic building 
with the busy hum of commerce, has long since passed away and 
the giound floor now serves the baser uses of a market for butter 
and vegetables In the northern wing is a series of halls showing 
the ancient timber flooring of the upper storey, supported by 
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ittassive cylindrical columns The other ground floor chambeis have 
a vaulted roof of hackwork, resting on stone pillars At the eastern 
front IS an excrescence which contrasts strangely with the stein 
Gothic of the Cloth Hall proper This is known as the New 
Work/’ and was added in 1624 in a flamboyant Spanish Renaissance 
style On its ground plan are ten ai cades resembling those of the 
quadrangle which St John’s College, Oxfoid, owes to Inigo Jones 
The second floor is packed with rectangulai windows and fiom 
its centre stands out the exquisite gable of the Municipal Chapel 
with painted glass windows The quaint beauty of this new work 
secures a pardon for the anachronism involved by its aichitecture 
A less satisfactory annexe is found at the north-eastern corner 
Here originally stood the Town Hall, harmonizing with the 
mam building in every aichitectiual detail It was built in hot 

baste after a conflagiation in 1498 and is now a mere patchwoik 
of discoidant styles, which cues aloud foi reconsti action Traversing 
a suite of rooms m this nondescript edifice, we pass into the Cloth 
Hall, which fills the second floor ; and stand amazed at its piopor- 
tions On either side stietches an interminable vista and looking 
upward, the eye ranges over a foiest of oaken beams supported on 
either side by projecting buttiesses more massive if less oinate 
than those of Westminster Hall At each angle the superstructine 
rests on a stupendous column of timber Its raw material was 

towed to FI mders in lafts fiom the piimoeval forests of Noithern 
Europe which have long ago been replaced by a puny giowth The 
axe-marks are as fiesh as when these giant beams were placed in 
position 700 years back and their condition is a standing proof 
that timber, protected from the weather, is as duiable as granite. 

In 1861 the Municipal Couucil lesolved to decorate the w^alls 
with paintings commemoiating the chief events in the city^s 
chequered annals This happy inspiration has pioduced a senes 
of pictures which are worthy of then grandiose setting M Ferdin- 
and Pmwels, a townsman who now diiects the Royal Academy 
of Dtesden, is responsible foi the artistic work in the Eastern wing. 
In studying this wonderful panoiama of medioeval life, we gam 
an insiglit into its blended squalor and magnificence * we can under- 
stand something of the fieice passions which burned in oui ancestors’^ 
hearts and aie able to follow the slow giowth of public spirit amid 
surroundings appalling in their steinness and savagery M Delbeke 
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was entiusted witb the muial paintmgs west of the Belfry His 
aim was to lepioduce the civic and social existence of Ypies m all 
its phases The task was probably beyond human powers It was 
interrupted by the aitist’s eaily death, and his unfinished pictuies 
preach a sermon in colour on the vanity of hum in wishes 

A door on Fanwels’ Hall, as it is now styled^ leads to the 
**Chambei of the Echevins,** which may be Englished as the Al- 
dermans* Court-room, where the City Fathers received envoys fiorn 
foieign princes and pronounced doom on many a trembling knave 
This sumptuous apaitment was gutted during the Fiencli Revolution 
Its furniture and tapastry were sold, and all emblems of seivitude 
were covered with a tliick coating of whitewash Fifty years later, 
a restoration was attempted , and the removal of the plaister dis- 
closed a series of mural portraits of counts and countesses of Flandeis 
during the 14th and 15th centunes This fnezi is in brilliant pre- 
servation, and IS, perhaps, the most interesting specimen extant of 
medioeval art The other measuies taken to restore the “ Chamber of 
Echevins” are in excellent taste Its monumental mantelpiece would 
have won the buighers* approval in the ciby*s palmy days , a great 
window displays the arms of the twenty-seven guilds, and the walls 
are adorned with good historical paintings. We learn from these 
that many social problems which vex the soul of the present gene- 
ration were solved at Ypres centunes ago. In 1253 a system of 
free secular education was founded by the Municipality and m 
1515 they oiganised poor relief — twenty years before a half-hearted 
attempt in that direction was made by Henry YIII of England 

Behind the Cloth Hall rises the massive tower of a Cathedral 
dedicated to St Martin, affording a gloiious panorama from its sum- 
mit of Flanders* fertile plains. The choir, which dates from 1221, 
IS the oldest portion of the structure It has no amhulatoiy, but 
Its lofty roof and the light arcades of the Romanesque Triforium 
have a severe beauty of their own The transepts were begun a 
generation later , and resemble the Cloth Hall in the rigid Gothic 
of their minutest details. One s first impressions of the Cathedral 
are of height, admirable pioportions, and a successful blending of ar- 
chitectural styles. Though it is but 820 feet m length, the vista 
IS most imposing, and is marred only by a rococo pulpit of carved 
wood, and an incrustation of variegated marble which disguises the 
stern beauty of^choir and altar. Facing the latter there once stood 
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a magmficient mausoleum of Robert Bethune, Count of Flanders^ 
who died at Ypr^s m 1322 but it was utterly destroyed by the 
Iconoclasts Veiy similar prejudices have pievented the election of 
a memorial to one of Ypres* greatest citizens. A simple marble 
plaque, let into the flooring of the choir, marks the resting-place of 
Cornelius Jansenius, seventh Bishop of Ypres^ who was cat ried off 
by plague m 1638 This prelate raised a mighty commotion in 
Christendom by the publication of an analysis of St Augustine^s 
works, in which he repudiated the Catholic doctrine of Fiee will, 
and identified the all-powerful order of Jesuits with the Semi- 
Pelagians who were vigorously attacked by the most illustrious of 
our later Fathers of the Church These subversive tenets brought down 
on their originator the thunders of Rome , and his disciples suf- 
fered cruel persecution under Louis XIV of France, who fell 
into Jesuit toils in his latter years, and much preferred infidels to 
Jansenists Driven from French territory, the sect took root in 
Holland, where a remnant survives who style themselves Old 
Romans.^’ St Martin’s Cathedral is still the most splendid of Flemish 
fanes, but it stands m need of judicious restoration A hideous 
excrescence m jaundiced brick should be swept away, and the same 
fate ought to attend a deserted convent, which masks beautiful 
Gothic cloisters 

Returning from the Cathedral to the Grand^ Place, or central 
square, by a vaulted passage, and passing a group of sixteenth- 
century fa 9 ades which attract a swarm of artists, we reach the 
Butchers’ Hall Its ground-floor, which is still a meat-market, is 
coeval with the Cloth Hall, and shows the same line of rectangular 
doorways surmounted by original windows The two upper storeys 
are a later addition in the Flamboyant style, and now contain the 
Municipal Museum Unlike the asylums of boredom which are 
to be found in English provincial Town, the Ypres Museum teems 
with interest, albeit that the collection is overcrowded and ill-ar- 
ranged Among the paintings are authentic examples of Rubens, 
Titian, and the ancient French School , and one is shown the very 
glaive which decapitated the illustrious Counts Egmont and Horn But 
the visitor’s attention is engrossed by a splendid series of water colour 
drawings, illustrating domestic architecture in the Middle Ages, by 
an Ypres artist named Augustus Bohm The city’s streets like those 
of London befoie the Great Fire of 1666, wereilmed with houses 
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presenting timber fronts adorned with wood carving, quaint gables^ 
and leaded windows galore. Alas^ they have succumbed to the 
Vandalism which has robbed old Europe of so many precious 
vestiges of the past It is a curious fact that modern Iconociasm 
exhibits three well-defined phases The first set in about 1793, 
when, fired by the demon of discord let loose in Pans, our citizens 
took a savage delight in obliterating all traces of antiquity 
The second era was the decade 1820-80, when a spint of 
reform was abroad , and the last was those fatal “ sixties,'^ 
when artistic feeling was at its nadir In 1823 the Philistine 
Town Council of Ypies offered premiums to citizens who should 
rebuild their wooden houses , and an ordinance is still in 
foice which precludes repairs to those which survive. Danger 
of fire served as an excuse for their atrocious edicts, which 
ignore the fact that the sequence of social life and history should 
be jealously respected. How irreparable is the loss to art may be 
faintly conceived by a study of Bohm’s " exquisite designs,^ which 
stirred the enthusiasm of Victor Hugo Bub though much has 
prematurely gone the way of all flesh and all woiks of man, enough 
remains to delighb the paintei’s and antiquarian’s eye. Southward 
of the Cathedral is a square named after an Ypres statesman of the 
last generation, the Place Vandepeebeboom It was of old time a 
dock, admitting vessels from the Ypeilee , which was long ago filled 
up and planted with trees. A few old timber houses, with over- 
hanging fronts are to be seen behind the modem dwelling places 
which line the square One of the oldest timber facades is preserved 
in the Cloth Hall , and another, still inhabited, breaks the monotony 
of nineteenth-century shops near the gate of Lille. 

In exploiing the grass-grown stieets, one lights at every turn 
on buildings of a later age, but equally replete with the arorna of 
a vanished life, chief amongst them is the Hotel Merghe-lynck, 
constructed at the begining of the Louis Seize period by a wealthy 
family whose name it beais Their present chief, M A Merghelynck 
has converted his ancestral home into a museum illustrating an era 
which earned the arts and the graces of social existence to a pitch 
untfivalled at any epoch in the world-history Fiom cellar to gariet 
the hotel Melghelynck teems with treasures evolved by that match- 
less ingenuity and aitistic instinct which suffered so grievous an 
eclipse at the Revolution The realism is almost as startling as that 
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of Pompeii We are allowed to penetrate the bed-cbambei of an 
©nghteenth-century seigneur, furnished precisely as if the master 
were still in life His sword and peruque await him near the 
alcove, his clothes hang m contemporary waidiobes , the table 
displays books, newspapeis, spectacles, and wilting mateiials of the 
day# M Merghelynck also owes a sumptuous sixteenth century 
castle at Beauvoir, within easy reach of Ypres, which he has res- 
tored and furnished in consummate taste, and with stiict regard to 
the ideals of the Benaissance He deseives the highest praise for 
public spirit which prompts him to place these treasures at the 
disposal of students 

Until 1886 the city was sui rounded with massive ramparts, 
remodelled under Yauban*s eye In that year, however, a long 
stretch m the northern and western suburbs was destroyed, in order 
to give loom foi extension towards the railway-station But Ypres 
lives on the past. Its tiade is restricted to butter and faina 
produce, and is naturally inelastic The hope of those Yandals who 
destroyed the seventeenth ceotuiy rampaits has not been realised , 
and the mischief brought by them is without compensation The 
remaining fortifications have been converted into a promenade, 
washed by the placid Ypeilee, and affoiding an ever-vaiying 
panorama of spires and toweis, pictuiesque gable and tile-clad loofs 
Ypres IS but a couple of houis’ lail fiom ultra-modern Ostend , hut 
it lies outside the beaten tiack which leads touiists to Bruges, 
Ghent and Brussels Thus ids manifold bectuties aie but little 
known in England And yet the group of public buildings which 
grace this little Belgian city teach the same lesson as the stones of 
Venice, the Acropolis and Forum “ Classical study,*' wiote Herman. 
Merivale, “made men pedants after a fashion two centuries ago 
At present its eEect is to preserve us from an equally offensive and 
less harmless pedantry By disclosing to our view that magnificent 
phantasma of great communities entombed and great conceptions 
buried with them, it weakens the too-pievalent temptation to ovei- 
value ourselves and our age 
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Agni-Rirhi Bisvamitra. Metre Tristup 

IIL 5 

Agni, the sage, the knower of the ranks of poets, has awoke 
on the approach of the Dawns With far-spreading rays, kindled by 
the god-loving, the carrier has opened the two doors of darkness 1. 

The adorable one is growing by the hymns, words and songs of 
his worshippers Delighted with the many bright things of the 
sacrifice the Messenger is shining m the first flush of the dawn 2« 
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Friend Agni, the child of wateis, who peiforms the sacrifice in 
the right way, has been established m the houses of men The 
dear adorable one has ascended the raised altar. The wise one is 
worthy to be invoked by the sages, 3 

Friend Agni when kindled becomes Mitia, the Hota , then 
Varuna, the Jataveda. The friend next becomes Vayu, the saciihcer® 
He 13 the friend of nvers and mountains. 4* 

Agm protects the dear first place (=altai) of this wide world. 
The great Agni protects the path of the Sun Agm protects the 
navel of the seven headed (Sacrifice) The beautiful Agni protects 
that which exbileiates the gods 5 

The great god Agni knowing every thing worthy to be known 
has created an adorable beautiful name for himself. His wide 
extending slumbering body shines like ghiita. He is protecting 
with care that fiisb place of the earth. 6. 

Agni has come longing to the wide womb {=ved%) full of ghnta 
that longs for him The resplendent, bnghfc, beautiful and purify 
ing Agm IS making bis parents (heaven and earth) anew ever and 
over again. 7. 

When the newly born Agm is carried by the herbs then those 
sprouting grass blades looking beautiful like strong cuirents of 
water nourishes Agm by ghnta. Agm grows in the lap of his 
parents, 8 

Agm adored by us and grown great by beiug kindled, is shining 
in the navel of the eaitb illuminating the sky Agm was adored 
as Mitra(=Sun) Matarisva ae a messenger brought him down for 
worshipping the gods 9, 

When Matarisva for the Bhrigas kindled the earner of havts who 
was luikmg m the cave then the beautiful Agm being the best of 
all shining things astounded the highest heaven by his efful- 
gence 10 

O Agm make for your worshippers this eaith full of the gift of 
cows — gift that abounds in mighty deeds and is most lasting May 
our sons and grandsons be prolific O Agni> let your well known 
grace be on us 11 

I 1 1814 
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Kishi BAMA.DEVA Baisvatjara Agni Metrb Tristup 

ly 5 

How shall we being united offer to Agni Baisvanara the boun- 
teous one, a mighty shining hymn. He with his undefective 
great body is^uppoiting the sky as a pillar supports a roof. 1. 
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Do not blame bim who though a self-dependent god, has given 
me, a mortal this wealth The wise, immortal, all knowing, the 
best of leaders, mighty Baisvanara Agni has given to a simpleton » 2 

The mighty god m both worlds, armed with sharp weapons, the 
mightly bull with thousand seeds, the all knowing Agni has told me 
a great Sama, a prayer like the lost footstep of a cow 3 

The sharp-toothed Agni who has beautiful wealth consumes with 
his hottest flames those who violate the deor eternal Jaws of 
Varana and of Mitra who sees every thing 4 

Those who go astray like brotheiless young women or who mis- 
behave like husband-hating wives — sinful, false and untrutiiful 
men have created this deep abyss 5 

On me who though a stripling, has not violated the laws, O 
Agni the purifier has given this gieat, deep and mighty seven-fold 
hymn like a heavy load on the back witn confident pleasure 6 

To him alone all pure hymns united together go to a common 
centre by their good work On the skin of the sleeping Agni is 
first placed the beautiful shining form of Prism 7. 

What IS required to be said of this saying of mine? They say 
it is hidden in the cave that which is biought out of the milch 
cows like water He protects the dear form, the best place m the 
woild 8 

This IS the greatest of the great splendours that of old the milch 
cow nourished I have known the shining swift moving one hidden 
in the place of the water* 9 

Then shining between the parents e , heaven and earth) with 
his tongue he knew the beautiful secret honey of Prism Lying near, 
in the highest place of the mothei cow, the tongue of the res- 
plendent swift moving manly one (knew the secret honey of 
Piisni). 10. 

Being asked with salutation I -^peak the truth when you have 
blessed me with this, O Jataveda You hold soverignty over all 
wealth, that is m heaven, that is on earth* 11, 

Which of this treasure is ouis tell us, O all-knowing Jataveda. 
Tell us the highest hidden place of this path which is for us We 
have not come to an empty place like your revilers 12 

W^hat 18 the limit, what the objects ^ W^e will go towards the 
coveted wealth like laceis When will the goddesses,, mistresses of 
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immortalifcy, the Dawns prolong (our lives) with the rays of the 
sun ^ 13 

What, O Agni. are these discontented men chatteimg here with 
their weak, useless, whispering slanderous speech ^ May they 
unarmed meet fall into utter rum I4. 

The face of Agni kindled by fuel — ho who is the lord of wealth 
and fulfllier of our desires, is shining in the house for the welfare of 
the Sdcnficer Clad lu rays and of beautiful appearence and adored 
by many Agui shines like a king with his wealth 15 

PRODucrioN OF Agni by Friction 

As stated before the process of pioducmg fire by means of the 
fiie-drill was discovered by the Bhugas 

Whom (Agni) the Bhrigus generated with force# X 46 B, 

^ 1 

This Agui was hidden in the lap of waters — his worshippers 
traced him like a lost animal by foot-steps The wise and the Yearn- 
ing Bhugus sought and with salutations found him lurking xn the 
cave. X 46 2« 

^ 51 ? 

The woishipping Bhrigus placed him ( AgmJ in two places — m 
tha lap of waters and in the houses of men 

II 4 2 

This discovery of the production of fire by fiiction by the Bhrigus 
IS a very probable one The Bhrigus worked as carpenters and were 
famous as makers of chaiiots 

^ ISP'ORo 

For the manly Indra the fulfiller of oui desires we have made a 
hymn as the Bhugus make a chariot lY 16 20. 

This hymn, O As wins, we have made for you We have chisell-* 
ed it as the Bhrigus do a chariot X 39 14 

The Bhrigus shine with their skill, X 92# 10# 
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Ib is very likely that while drilling wood m making chariots 
they observed a rise of temperature and thence got the clue of the 
generation of fire by moving one piece of wood against another, 
as long afterwards from his observation of the rise of teinperatuie 
in cannon-boring Rumford found the clue that enabled him to 
calculate the mechanical equivalent of heat It is curious to 
notice that fiiidmg that force was required to generate fire this 
way, the Rishis called Agni the son of force Thousands of years 
afterwards the same truth has been expressed by men of science 
by the phrase '’heat a form of energy 

The two pieces of wood by the friction of which Agni was 
produced, were called arams The upper or the moving one was 
called the male and the lower oi the stationery one the 
female aram — Agni’s father and mother Or both of them were 
called mothers and Agni was called having two mothers 

This process of producing Agni was known as — churning It 
was the terrestrial daily birth of agni In this connection he was 
called the the youngest of the gods The Rishis felt a peculiar 
awe seeing a living god difficult to touch like the young one of a 
snake, come out of dead wood — an immortal undecaying child 
being given birth to by decaying mother — a child consuming its 
mothers no sooner born. The mothers unable to suckle it. 

The generation of agni by friction has been repeatedly men- 
tioned throughout the Rigveda but it has nowhere been described 
with any thing like details This was the way with the Vedi 
Rishis. They have always hinted at things and events but it is 
on very rare occasions only that they have given any description 
of things, in our sense of the term 

To get an idea as to how Agni was daily generated for the 
sacrificial purpose the best hymn is the 29^'h sukta of the 3rd 
mandal I give below some extracts from it There is internal 
evidence that this sukta was composed by one of the Kusthas^ the 
family to which Rishi Bisvamitra belonged 
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This IS the seat on which the churning is to be done The 
generating staff has been prepared Lay on this wife of the people 
We will churn Agni in the old way i 

The all knowing one is hidden within the two aranis as the 
foetus IS carefully placed in the child-beaiing women, 

'5’11 Il'g. l^elt 5f®fTsr 1 

Lay on carefully the extended one, you wise priest. Being 
impregnated she has, at once, given bath to the manly child It 
IS a mass of red ra>s lbs rays are brilliant. The son of lia 
( = Sacnfice} is born in the womb 3 

1 

c^ti>c^ 118 

O All knowing Agni we lay you m the seat of Ila— on the navel 
of the earth, for cauying our oblations to the gods. 4 

The Earry Agni Worshippers. 

As stated in the Rigveda Vivasvan was the first Agni — worship- 
per and It was for him that Mataiisvan— probably his priest 
brought Agni from heaven from the far off region 

11 ^ 1 ^^ ^ 

0 Agni you first appealed to Matarisva for his good work for 
the sake of Yivasvan I 31. 3 

The Avestic account makes Vivasvan (Zn Vtvanghjbf) the 
first worshipper who offered soma libation This is indirectly 
supported by the Rigveda 

Ihen came Yama and Manu, both of them are said to be sons 
of Vivasvan. 

Who saw me (Agni)? Who among the gods observed my 
different forms ? X 5L 2 

II « 

Yama found you 3 

1 shall come again to the cuuous sukia from which these two 
lines have been tasen. Manu is known as Vmvasvata Manu t£ 
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Manu, son of Yivasvan as Yama has been called Yama Vaivasvata 
Yama, son of Vivasvan 

Drink, O Sakra (=:Indra) the offered Soma — libation as you 
did in the sacrifice of Manu, son of Vivasvan Val 4 i 

Where (Yama) the son of Vivasvan is king IX II2 8 

Manu established you, O Agni, as a light for all generations 
of men I. 36 19 

The next step in the history of Agni worship was probably the 
discovery of the process of producing Agni by means of friction 
This, as stated above, was done by the chariot — making Bhrigus 

Atharva and his son Dadhichi were also two ancient worshippers 
of Agni Mention is made of Atharva in the A vesta in which he 
is called Athravan The word is supposed to be derived from 
atar the Zend word for fire. But this is doubtful For ^ in 
Sanskrit becomes ^ in Zend eg Sans is the same as Zend 
but not Vice versa 

Agni generated by Atherva X 21 5 

You, O Agni, Atharva churned out of lotus, VI. 16, 13 

It was you whom, O Agni, Rishi Dadhyang sou of Atharva 
kindled YI 16 14. 

The Agniras were not a very old family compared with the 
Rishis named above but they were very distinguished worshippers 
of Agni Their relation with this god was most intimate Agni 
has been called himself Agmra^ the eldest of the Angiras He 
has also been called Brihaspati — one of the most distinguished 
members of the family. 

'Sitstcit "TfSTnCJll I 

The Angiras found you, O Agni, hidden in the cave 
O Angira, they call you son of force V. ii. 6 
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71 ^^ ^^\^ (2t«2(5[^ Pol'b'll^ 

Praising truth, meditating in the right way the heroic sons of 
Dyaus — the great spirit, the Angiras holding the rank of 
ages, first glorified the sacrificial rites X 67, 2 

Wtt 

O Agni, you were the first sage Angiras I 31. i. 

(Agni is) the ancient Angira X 92 15 

You the most youthful god, the eldest of the Angiras, we the 
sacrificers will invoke — O sage^ with hymns, O Bright one, through 
hymns and sages I 127 2, 
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THE AIM8 OF THE TTNIVERSITY FROM THE 
GERMAN OF PROF. PATIL8EW 

[The present article consists of a literal translation of parts of 
Prof Paulsen’s work ** Die deutschen Universitaten (“The German 
Universities”) The ideals here set forth are impel fectly achieved 
even in Germany, and but dimly seen in England, so that they are 
hardly within reach as yet of the Indian nmverisities 

It should perhaps be explained that in the examination for the 
degree a dissertation is submitted by the candidate, who also under-® 
goes an oral examination, chiefly in the subject-matter of the 
dissertation. In this translation the word Bcienuce has been used as 
the equivalent of the German word W^ssenschaft^ which however 
has a much wider meaning, and includes all reasoned knowledge, as 
for instance history and aichseology.] 

The numerous forms of universities at present existing may be 
reduced to three ultimate types, the English, the French, and the 
German Of these the English type, as represented by the two 
venerable universities of Oxford and Cambridge , is tbe oldest , in 
it the original form of the mediaeval university has been most nearly 
preserved^ England being the most conservative country in Europe 
and tbe most tenacious of tradition. From England this type 
crossed over to North America. The University m these countries 
in an autonomous body , it governs itself and is supported by its 
own funds, which aie derived from endowments, the State Govern- 
ment IS not concerned with its general administration The mode 
of life IS essentially tliat of the mediaeval University, teachers 
and scholars live together in the ” colleges ” and halls” in a sort 
of monastic common life The instruction also resembles in matter 
and form that of tbe old University, and its chief faculty, the Faculty 
of Arts Its aim 18 really a widened and deepened general educa- 
tion, such as IS suitable for a “ gentleman,” and real scientific 
research as well as technical preparation for practical life aie alike 
outside Its regular task ^ 


* Except in theology, law and medicine 
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If we carefully consider the inner nature of the German uni- 
versity, its special character appears to be this, that it is both a 
workshop for scientific research and an institution for the highest 
scientific instruction, technical as well as general. 

The German university is what the French and English univer- 
sities are not, the chief centre of scientific work in the countrv, and 
at the same time the nursery of scientific research. According to 
German ideas the university professor is at the same time teacher and 
scientific investigator. In fact the latter stands in the higher place, so 
that really we must say that m Germany tne scientific investigators 
are also the instructors of academic youth This implies also that 
academic instruction is purely scientific, and the front place is taken 
not by preparation for a practical calling, but by introduction to 
scientific knowledge and research 

This combination therefore of research and teaching is the 
peculiar characteristic of the German university In Oxford and 
Cambridge there are men of great learning, but no one would call 
the English universities the pillars of scientific work in the country. 
Many of the greatest English scholars, men like Darwin, Herbeit 
Spencer, Grote, the two Mills, Carlyle, Macaulay, Gibbon, Bentham, 
Ricardo, Hume, Locke, Shaftesbury, Hobbes, and Bacon, were not 
university men, and it might be said of several of them they would 
have been impossible people in an English university. 

In Germany, on the other hand it may be taken for granted that 
^\l university teachers are scientific investigators or real scholars, 
and, conversely, all real scholars are University professors. 

The consequence is that our thinkers and investigators are not 
merely known to the people as writers— a mere paper acquaintance 
— ^hut as personal teachers whom they have seen face to face Men 
like Fichte, Schelhng, Hegel, and Schleieimacher influenced their 
age chiefly as academic teachers. Their influence as writers was 
not particularly great, A great part of their writings was first 
published after their death, from sketches for lectures or notes of 
these taken by pupils 

This relation is beyond a doubt advantageous to both sides 
The youth of Germany, which comes into immediate contact at the 
University with the intellectual leaders of the people, falls under 
the deepest and most abiding influences On the other hand, it is a 
pleasant And advantageous rel^honahip for scholars and mvestiga- 
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tors, wLo beiBg in contact with the young, remain young them- 
selves The personal communication of thought, and the unexpressed 
yet unmistakAble response on the part of the audience, has a rousing 
and enlivening effect which the solitary writer can never attain The 
presence of an audience keeps the teacher close to realities and 
common interests. The tendency to philosophising and general 
ideas which is alleged against German thought, is doubtless con- 
nected with the fact that in Germany more than elsewhere learning 
is acquired with a view to its communication by word of mouth 

The objects of study may be described as three (1) scientific 
knowledge of a subject (2) capability for independent scientific work 
(3) philosophical education. He who takes away with him these 
three things from the University, may say to himself that be has 
made good use of his time 

I Scientific knowledge of same subject — This implies a sure 
grasp of the scientific knowledge required in a man’s profession, and 
an insight into the objects it has in view 

II Gapabzhty for independent scientfio work — This means a 
readiness m following scientific research, m testing it by one’s 
own judgment, lastly in taking it up and following it out one self 
The aim of study is not merely to learn and acquire knowledge, but 
to get an independent judgment, and to proceed if possible to in- 
dependent scientific work The latter is not attainable everywhere 
and by every one, but the former is absolutely necessary , he who 
cannot achieve an independent development of knowledge, through 
its conditions and principles, has no scientific insight, but only 
opinions taken on trust Independent judgment can only be 
acquired by the possession of method, by the aid of which facts are 
ascertained, conceptions formed, and proportions proved, so that the 
acquisition of method is a necessary aim of scientific study. Along 
■with this the impulse to co-operate m research will also appear, for 
when a man has learned to handle a tool, he becomes impelled to 
use it This has been splendidly put by H Y Sybel What is 
required is not to learn the whole realm of knowledge from the 
study of Its ultimate sources, that is impossible The essential 
thing is that the student should gam a dear perception of the task 
that science has to do and the methods whereby it aquits itself of 
this task It IS necessary that at some points or one at least he 
should carry out these methods himself, and should follow up a 
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certain number of problems to their utmost development, until he 
can say to himself that there is no one in the world who can teach 
him anything more on this particular point, here he stands 
firm and suie on his own feet and decides according to his 
own judgment This consciousness of independence acquired 
by a man’s own resources is a treasure beyond price It 

hardly matteis, what the object of his researches was It 

suffices that they have in ever so small a matter freed him fiom 
scholastic dependence and tested those powers and those methods 
whereby henceforth any new problem may be tackled and similaily 
solved In the joyous period of youth they have ripened the boy 
into a man 

III Philosophic Traimng , — "When a man leaves the University 
he should have laid the foundations of a view of life and the world 
which IS personal to himself and is founded on reasoned thought 
I say * foundations/ for the edifice will not be complete Tife is the 
last instructoi in pnilosophy * * Mere technical knowledge with- 
out philosophy gives a man no claim to a place in the class that 
leads the people. 
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SPRING. 

Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness! come; 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 

While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

« # # # « 

And see where surly Winter passes oflF 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts • 

His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The shattered forest, and the ravaged vale , 

While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch, 
Dissolving snows in livid torrents lost, 

The mountains lift their green heads to the sky. 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 

And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill engulphed 
To shake the sounding maish, or from the shore 
The plovers when to scatter o^er the heath. 

And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous Sud, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Then no more 
The expansive atmosphere is cramped with cold , 

But full of life and vivifying soul. 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin. 
Fleecy, and white, o'er all-surrounding heaven. 

Forth fly the tepid airs, and unconfined. 

Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 

Joyous, the impatient husbandman perceives 
Relenting Nature, and his lusty steers 
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Drives from their stalls, to where the well-used plough 
Lies in the furrow, loosened from the frost 
They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil. 

Cheered by the simple song, and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile, Incumbent o^er the shining share 
The master leans, removes the obstructing clay. 

Winds the whole work, and sidelong lays the glebe 

White, through the neighb’ring fields the sower stalks. 
With measured step, and liberal throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground 
The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 

Be gracious, Heaven I for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow ! 

Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend ! 

And temper all, thou world-reviving Sun, 

Into the perfect year I 

THOMSON 
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ADMimSTRATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF CEYLON, 

i8g6-igoj 

[Extract from His Excellency Sir Weist Bibgeway’s Keyiew ] 

V. 

Post Office and Telegraphs 

There is no more reliable index of a country's prosperity than 
the Post Office return The Post Office, as it exists to-day, con- 
verse so wide a field of activity that, were all other information 
denied us. Postal statistics would still furnish a sure indication of 
progress or decline We may therefore congratulate ourselves 
viewed from this standpoint, Ceylon comes triumphantly out of 
the test The expansion in evety branch of the Post and 
Telegraph Department during the last years has been indeed 
remarkable The weight of mails has doubled , the number of parcels 
transmitted by the Post Office has increased 60 per cent Money 
orders have risen go per cent in number and 70 per cent, in value, 
the number of Savings Bank accounts has increased 80 per cent , 
and the amount to the credit of depositors 73 per cent while in 
the number of telegrams despatched there has been an extraordi- 
nary advance of 168 per cent. 

There was hardly a department in Ceylon, I venture to say, 
which stood in more need of re-organisation six years ago than 
the Post and Telegraph Department. 

If you will pardon a slight digression at this point, I should 
like to ask whether the public in this Colony realize their advan- 
tages in the matter of cheap postal and telegraphic facilities In 
Ceylon you can send a telegram for fourpence, a letter for less 
than a penny, and a postcard or a newspaper for a third of a 
penny If unfavourable comparisons are sometimes made between 
your railway rates and and those of other countries, it will I 
think be admitted, on the other hand, that your postal service 
IS one of the cheapest in the world. 
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Turning to the more normal history of the department, I find 
that the number of post offices has increased from 139 to 149. 
while there are now 88 telegraph offices, as against only 59 m 
1895 Receiving offices, te ^ offices established solely for the 
collection and delivery of mails in places where there is not 
sufficient demand for a complete post office with money order 
savings bank facilities, have increased from 148 to 190 Railway 
stations form convenient receiving offices, and a number of out- 
lying districts, to which postal facilities have hitherto been denied, 
will doubtless soon reap this additional benefit from the advent 
of the new railways 

Money orders have made a most remarkable advance during 
the last seven yeais As 1 have already informed you, they have 
risen 90 per cent in nnmber and 70 per cent in value Most of 
the money goes to India in the form of cooly remittances, 
kanganies^ advances, and payments for value-payable parcels 
which are received here in ever-increasing numbers Last year, 
for example, Rs 3,490,593 uas remited to India by money orders 

The Post Office Savings Bank is in a satisfactory condition, 
and the number of depositors has steadily increased during the 
period. 

I have not space on this occasion to do more than touch on 
the vaiious improvements which have been made in the postal 
service with other countries No pains have been spaied to 
secure for the Colony the quickest and cheapest means of com- 
munication with other places, and a noteworthy feature of the 
period has been the increased use of French aad German steamers. 
Ceylon, in fact is particularly fortunate in her service of foreign 
mails owing to the number of important steamers which call at 
Colombo A great improvement is manifest in the foreign parcel 
post system 

A new and improved system of sorting has recently been 
introduced into the General Post Office, with a consequent 
appreciable expedition in the delivery of mails I think, however, 
that the time has arrived when a proposal which has been more 
than once adumbrated, namely, to sort the English mails in the 
steamers between Aden or Suez and Colombo, should leceive full 
consideration The cost would almost certainly be large 
and may pmve to be prohibitive, but I have directed the Post- 

4 
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master-General to make inquiries on the subject. The advantages 
would undoubtedly be considerable, for a few hours’ delay m the 
delivery of correspondence may well mean several hours lost m 
the transaction of business , and from another point of view the 
arrival of the English mail already sorted would not unfrequently 
mean that up-country residents would get their letteis a day 
earlier. It remains to be seen, however, whether these advantages 
are sufEcient to justify the expenditure involved 

Your Telegraph system has been liberally extended since 1896 
In mileage Us lines have increased from 1,000 to 1,500, and i,000 
miles of wire have been added 

In 1896 the plant of the Oriental Telephone Company was 
taken over by the Post Office, improved instruments and materials 
were provided, and you have now 300 miles of wire on the 
metallic return principle It must, however, be admitted that the 
telephone system of Colombo is not worthy of the capital of this 
prosperous Colony, and steps are now being taken to effect such 
improvements as will, I hope, make the exchange one which 
will satisfy all public, and private requirements. 

A word must be said as to the financial aspect of the Ceylon 
Post Office Though its revenue has shown a satisfactory 
advance of 45 per cent on the revenue of 1896, expenditure 
has also advanced, and there is still a nominal deficit each year 
on the working of the department 

Crime 

So far, Gentlemen, it has been may pleasant duty to tell yon 
the story of almost uninterrupted prosperity and progress, I think 
that von will admit that the figures which I have put before you 
as evidence of this advance are quite conclusive. They supply 
us with a definite and very satisfactory comparison between the 
position of the Colony seven and and a half \ears ago and its 
position to-day But a subject of a more difficult character now 
confionts me , one, moreover, in which I am met at the outset 
by deficiencies m the means of comparison which are baffling I 
refei to the subject of crime The utmost care is uuquesticnably 
required m drawing inferences from even the most complete 
criminal statistics, but wheie, as in the case of Ceylon during 
the last seven years, a new and through system of jnves tigating 
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and reporting crime has been introduced, the difficulties in the 
way of making a comparison are very greatly increased 

But whatever might be the result if vve possessed accurate 
means of comparison, I shall not attempt to disguise the fact 
that onr actual criminal statistics up to the year before last 
disclosed no material diminution in serious crime There were 
■fluctuations from year to year, the returns sometimes encouraging 
the hope that a less criminal era was dawning, and at others — for 
example, in 1901 — causing much dii^appointment The reports 
for last year, however, showed a welcome change to a more 
satisfactoiy state of things, and the figures for this year are also 
^ favourable, so that I shall, I think, be justified in claiming that 
the unremitting care and attention which I have devoted to 
impressing on all mv officers the paramount impoitance of prompt 
inquiry, prompt following up of offenders, and piompt report to 
courts, have not been fruitless, but have generated a spirit of 
relentless antagonism to crime which will, I hope, not be allowed 
to wane. 

From the very first year of my administiatioa the prevalence 
of violent crime in this Island has caused me grave concern and 
anxiety* When I arrived here in 1896 I found the state of things, 
especially as regards culpable homicide, to be deplorable. The 
number of murders (147) which took place in Ceylon in 1895, 
remarked in my opening address in 1896, was six times as great as 
the number committed, in proportion to the population, in Great 
Britain and Ireland In 1896 there were 134 murdeis, and one 
case to 24,500 persons, and in 33 of the cases the accused were 
acquitted, while li cases were practically undetected In 71 of 
these cases the instrument used was a knife or some other cutting 
or stabbing weapon In addition to these, there were 476 true 
cases of voluntarily causing grievous hurt with dangerous 
weapons, or 15 cases for every ioo,OOo inhabitants Further, 
there were no less than 2,143 thefts of cattle and pisedial produce 
A comparison of crime with the population showed that i out 
of every 817 persons committed a serious crime, a very unsatis- 
factory proportion 

Another disquieting feature in the situation ^/as the large 
proportion of cases in which there was a failure to secure the 
conviction ox committal of the accused Out of 18,071 cognizable 
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offences cotnmitted in 1896, in which 27,1 19 persons were concern- 
ed, only 13,53^ persons were committed or convicted in 9,397 
cases In other words, nearly half the crime remained un- 
punished 

My earliest attempts, therefore, were directed, first, towards 
devising me ms by which the dangerous tendency of the Sinhalese 
to the use of the knife might be eradicated , and secondly, towards 
obtaining a more prompt and searching investigation of offences, 
with a view of preventing the buppresston of cases of serious 
crime and securing the more certain punishment of the guilty 
parties 

To effect these objects I found it necessary in my first year of 
office to ask this Council to arm me with fresh powers 

Whatever may be said of the success or failure of the efforts 
to diminish crime m the Island, those who have devoted the 
closest attention to the subject are agreed that very little crime 
now passes unnoticed and unrcported, while investigation is 
immeasurably more prompt and, we may therefore hope, more 
thorough than in the days gone by 

There is some diversity of opinion among Government Agents 
and Magistrates as to the extent to which the inquirer have 
fulfilled expectations, but the general verdict appe?^rs to be that 
that thev form a very useful auxiliary for the purpose of investi- 
gating cases of sudden deaths and cases where the offender is 
unknown 

It IS a dfficult problem to discover whether the remedy of 
the lash has a materially deterrent effect Every case in which 
lashes have been ordered has received my most careful considera- 
tion, and the sentence is never confirmed unless I am personally 
convinced of its justice Of late years, I have been disinclined 
to confirm sentences of flogging except when premeditation is 
clearly established, Consequently, whereas the average annua! 
number of prisoners flogged on the orders of the Court during 
the years 1897-1901 was 320, the sentence was earned out last 
year in 70 cases only 

In 1898, I made a further attempt to grapple with the reign 
of the knife which has caused Government so much anxious 
concern. There was already on the Statute Book an Ordianance 
under which it was made an offence for a person to wear a knife 
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in a district which had been proclaimed by the Governor, but 
that measure could only be applied when offences connected 
with the knife were epidemic, and not, as it generally the case, 
when they were sporadic. Its provisions were far too drastic for 
general application, and it was consequently of little practical 
effect By Ordinance No 3 of 1898 it was made an offence for 
any person to wear a knife who has been convicted of unlawfully 
using a knife, or who is proved to be a dangerous character and 
who has been prohibited by a magistrate from wearing a knife for 
a certain period without a license from the Government Agent 
Since the enactment of this measure 858 orders have been made 
by magistrates, which may be taken as an indication that the 
Courts consider the power conferred by the Ordinance a useful 
one I am, however, inclined to think that there has not been the 
same alacrity on the part of the Police and headmen to prevent 
the evasion of these orders If energetically administered by 
both the judiciary and the executive officers, the Ordinance should 
provide a most useful means of disarming those whose uncontrol- 
lable impulses are a menace to the community 

Quiet and law abiding as the people of this Colony normally 
are, yet they are impulsive, excitable, and often ignorant, and 
therefore credulous This credulity agitators often use for their 
own purposes, and whenever there have been riots or disorder, not 
originating in racial or caste feelings, they may invariably be 
traced to mischievous men of some education working on the 
credulity and the ignorance of the people, and persuading them 
that violence will induce the Government to give way on some 
moot question. It is astounding that in these days such ignorance 
should prevail, but the possibility of such mischievous and danger- 
ous delusious proves the necessity of a strong and consistent 
Government over a people generally tranquil and orderly, but 
excitable by temperament and too often ignorant by training 
A lamentable instance recently occurred in Anuradhapura 
Anuradhapura, up to 1873, when the North-Central province was 
created by Sir William Gregory, was indeed a buried city It was 
a mass of entangled jungle up to the very doors of the fevi* 
Government buildings then existing There was no town, hardl> 
a bazaar, and the only access for pilgrims was along the mait 
road, whence they had to grope their way as best they could bj 
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narrow and devious paths to the sacred shrines buried in thick 
jungle The British Government have changed all that The 
jungle has been driven further and further back, the shrines have 
been disinterred and exposed to the light of day, a town has been 
built, and wide roads constructed Gratitude has not been the 
reward of the Government A local branch of the body known 
as the Maha Bodhi Society has sprung into existence, some of the 
members of which have put forward on behalf of the Buddhists 
the most extravagant claims to Crown lands in Anuradhapura, 
and whose ultimate object, there is unmistakable evidence to 
prove, is the total exclusion from the town and its environs of all 
persons not of their persuation The claims advanced were 
refused by Government, and when an appeal was made to the 
Secretary of State he also rejected them 

I have endeavoured to trace what connection, if anj^ exists 
between crime, especially the crime of murder, and drunkenness 
and gambling As regards homicides during the last seven years, 
an examination of the circunastances of each case has shown that 
arrack drinking was directly responsible for one-ninth and gamb- 
ling for one forty-seventh of the total number of cases. Neither 
drink nor gambling therefore, appears to have had so much influ- 
ence in inciting to crime as is commonly supposed The motive 
which prompts those who commit these crimes, in many of the 
cases, IS obscure, but, as far as can be ascertained, disputes about 
land and women are the main causes of the murders in this 
Island. 

It IS still more difficult to make any reliable inferences from 
the general figures for violent crime, but, as far as the statistics 
can be depended upon, they do not tend to confirm the idea that 
drink and gambling are chiefly responsible for crime 

I have examined the returns of taverns in the various provinces 
to see if they afford any support to the theory that where there are 
taverns there crime is rife, and vice vefsd At first sight the theory 
seems to have a sound foundation in fact, inasmuch as the two 
least criminal provinces in the Island, Uva and the North-Central, 
afe also the two where there are fewest taverns in proportion to 
the population But these provinces are also the most thinly 
populated in the Island, and when I turn to the more densely 
populated districts, the theory appears to be quite untenable 
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In fact, gentlemen, although I am far from denying the lament- 
able effects of excessive arrack drinking, I am bound to confess 
that the available statistics do not confirm the idea that taverns 
and distilleries are the principal sources of crime Tins is not 
the occasion, nor are the materials available, for dealing exhaus- 
tively with so controversial a subject, and I must content mjself 
with the warning that a too relentless war against the legitimate 
taverns and distilleries may bring in its tram the far more 
pernicious evil of illicit sales 

To the many perplexities which surround this difficult problem 
of viol ent crime, another disturbing element has been added in 
recent years I refer to the increased number of ^hooting cases 
Of the 134 murders in 1896, the knife was used in 71, and firearms 
in 13 only. Last year the knife was the fatal instrument on 60 
occasions, but m no less than 30 instances the victims were shot 

Burglaries have figured far too largely in the returns Compar- 
ing 1896 with 1902, I find that the number of house-breaking 
cases in the former year was 843, while last year it was 1,433 
percentage of convictions was 2 72 in 1896 and 167 in 1902 
Vigorous efforts have been made to cope with the periodical 
burglary epidemics in Colombo by the substitution of an improved 
system of patrol beats, and other measures, but, as I have more 
than once had to remind yon, the changed conditions of life pro- 
duced by the spread of civilization involve consequent new obliga- 
tions as regards the safe custody of property, and the remedy for 
these numerous thefts — for in many, I might almost say most cases 
these so called burglaries are little more — lies with householders 
themselves, who could very materially diminish their liabilitj^ to 
loss by the adoption of ordinary precautions which are considered 
the indispensable necessity of Western civilization 

You will remember, however, that in my address to the Council 
last November I confessed to a feeling of dissatisfaction that the 
Police were comparatively unsuccessful in their efforts to bring 
miscreants to justice As I said then, there is no doubt that the 
detective ability of the force is poor, and it stands badly in need 
of strengthening During the last twelve months the Government 
has devoted considerable time and attention to a very careful 
examination of proposals for impioving the material of which the 
Police is composed. 
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But after all, Gentlemen, the regular Police form but a small 
portion of the force at our disposal for the detection and punish- 
ment of dime Except in isolated instances, regular Police foices 
are established only in towns, and in the thousands of villages 
scattered thoughout the Island the instruments with which we 
have to work are the headmen, who are selected from the local 
men of property «nd influence These men receive no salary, and 
from time to time indignant protests aie hurled against Govern- 
ment for continuing a system to which the critics do not hesitate 
to ascribe the deplorable prevalence of crime in this Colony Since 
the inauguration of the new system Government has voted an 
average annual sum of about Rs 30,000 towards the remuneiation 
of these deserving officers, but I need hardly say that this amount 
IS trivial compared with the sum that would be required if we were 
to embark on a scheme of salaried police headmen for all the rural 
districts I certainly do not, however, favour the present system 
solely or mainh^ on the ground of economy, for I concur with the 
opinion of the Government Agents in thinking that the headmen 
of this Island have done much excellent work, and that under a 
supervision which is strict and constant, but at the same time 
intelligent and sympathetic, they will continue to be in the future, 
as they have proved themselves in the past, a most useful and 
valuable body of public servants 

On the other hand, the number of convictions for false evidence 
IS quite disproportionate to the appalling amount of perjury in 
Ceylon Courts, and I am inclined to think that Police Magistrates 
might do more in the way of bunging serious cases to the notice 
of the A^ttouiey General whenever there is a fair chance of obtain- 
ing a conviction I believe that in the cases where the Magistiates 
have exercised their powers of summary punishment the results 
have been distinctly beneficial The danger of hasty or unfair pun- 
ishment is obviated by the requirement that every case in which a 
witness IS summarily punished for perjury has to be submitted to 
me for approval Inasmuch as a convicted witness has also the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court, there are clearly ample 
safeguards against a mistaken sentence 

One of the most pressing needs of the Colony six years ago was 
the want of a good Reformatory The Director of Public Instruc- 
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tion states that he knows of no institution in Ceylon which is in 
such a thoroughly efficient condition as the Maggona Reformatory 

Do not misunderstand me, however Although to outward ap- 
pearance the actual criminal statistics may seem to show little ad- 
vance since 1896, It must not therefore be inferred that the pos- 
ition IS the same to-day as it was then It cannot be denied that 
the machinery for reporting and investigating crime has been 
improved in a very marked degree , it is also indisputable that 
very few cases are now compounded. These improvements of ne- 
cessity tend to increase the present-day figures, and so preclude 
favourable comparisons with the figures of previous years It is 
not unieasonable, therefore, to assume that statistics, which appa- 
rently reveal a stationary condition of affairs, in reality contain the 
evidence of an appreciable advance In one respect at least where 
comparison is possible — te^ as regards convictions — the actual 
figures are, as I have already stated very satisfactory, the propor- 
tion of convictions and committals having increased nearly 20 per 
cent, since 1896. Unlike the West, murder in Ceylon is as a rule 
detected, and the arm of the law seldom fails to reach the 
murderer 

Gentlemen, I have done my best to grapple with crime, and 
my efforts have been partially successful, but the unfortunate pre- 
valence among the Sinhalese of grave personal assault remains 
the great problem of criminal administration in this country But, 
on the other hand, let me remind you that the moral condition 
of some 3^ millions of people is not to be judged and condemned 
on account of the tendency towards violent crime of compara- 
tively few persons among them The moral tone of the people 
generall}^, I have no hesitation in saying, is on the whole good, 
and bears favourable comparison with that of any other Eastern 
people The Sinhalese, to which community violent crime is 
chiefly confined, are a gentle, tractable, and peaceable people 
They are charitable to an extent which would be considered 
Utopian by Western nations No poor house or other form of 
relief is required for the destitute Poverty there is, but not 
starvation, for private charity and neighbourly kindness volun- 
tarily and quietly do the blessed work of relief 

The Sinhalese number 2,330,807 The annual average number 
of murders among them during the seven years has been 109 

5 
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These murders^ howeveri have been seldom committed by bad ot 
desperate characters, but have generally been the acts of respectable 
men of harmless habits, whose naturally hot and impulsive 
tempers have tempted them to yield to sudden provocation, and 
on the spur of the moment to use the knives which the Sinhalese 
always carry on their persons. Among the other races of the 
Island violent crime is comparatively rare, and it would be unjust 
to condemn a whole people, even the Sinhalese themselves, whose 
lives are generally harmless, because of the sin of the relatively 
few who offend 

Moreover, I believe that if the criminal statistics of this Island 
were drawn up so as to differentiate between crimes of impulse 
and crimes of premeditation, it would be found that as 
regards the latter — surely the more heinous type — Ceylon 
compares remarkably favourably with even Western nations 
There is here, for example, a striking absence of those 
crimes of wanton and unprovoked brutality which have, especially 
in recent years, become such a menace to society elsewhere. 
The Sinhalese natives of this Island are indeed lamentably prone 
to savage assaults, but they rarely commit them except under 
the influence of ungovernable passion, roused in most cases by 
provocation on the part of the victim. Every effort must 
therefore be made, by the fear of a stern enforcement of the law, 
to create a public opinion in each village which shall serve as a 
deterrent. 

But, although vigorous prosecution and severity of punish- 
ment may bring about a fitful improvement, there can be no 
radical change until under the ameliorating influence of educa- 
tion and discipline a new generation arises in which the savage 
instincts of revenge and retaliation have not the complete 
mastery of reason and humanity Education is the only true 
and lasting remedy, and this is sufficient justification of our 
growing expenditure on education 

Pending the necessarily slow progress of education, we must 
rely on the effective administration of the law. Much depends 
on the Magistrate — often a young civil servant I am happy to 
say that, as a rule, he is far more efficient than he was a few years 
ago. Seldom is now heard the scathing criticism from the bench 
of the Supreme Court which used to be so common. The reason 
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is that there is more supervision and instruction of the younger 
Magistrate, Left free to arrive at an independent decision on 
the evidence recorded, his procedure is closely supervised, and 
cnculars issued with the approval of the Attorney^General keep him 
acquainted with the requirements of the law and the latest rulings of 
the Supreme Court There is one improvement which I should like 
see effected, and that is a more helpful, considerate, and sympath- 
etic spirit inspiring Magistrates and District Judges m their relation 
with the Police and headmen, when the latter try to do their duty. 
There is too often a somewhat captious inclination to criticize and 
find fault. Perfection is not to be found in any branch of the service 
— certainly not in the Police— -and the Magistrate or Judge should 
remember that his duty is to help and co-operate with the police 
in the punishment of crime, and that by censorious and hypercrit- 
ical comments he not only discourages the unfortunate policeman 
whom he publicly gibbets, but that he actually encourages and 
assists the criminal who preys on society. In my retirement I will 
watch the struggle of my successor with crime, and pray that far 
more success than I have been able to command may attend his 
efforts 

Hospitals and Dispensaries Medical Department. 

On the occasion when I addressed you at the opening of the 
session of this Council of 1896-1897, I made the following remarks 
regarding your expenditure on medical requirements “It is said 
Sometimes that we spend to much on education, on hospitals, and 
other institutions of that kind. This argument would be plausible 
enough if we ruled this Island on purely commercial principles 
But England does not rule her dependencies on purely commercial 
principles. She recognizes her duties and responsibihties to the 
native population wherever she hoists her flag The promotion of 
commerce, the development of the resources of the country — those, 
of course, are of paramount consideration , but equally important 
is the amelioration of the lot of the native population and care for 
their physical and moral welfare. These are the principles on which 
England rules These are the only principles on which she con- 
sents to rule. They are the price which we must consent to pay 
for our connection with the British Empire ; and, therefore, those 
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who are inclined, if there are any, to repine idly over this expend- 
iture — on what may be called ameliorative institutions — are kick-, 
ing against the pricks But, of course, there is a limit to expendi- 
ture even of this kind There is a limit which is imposed by our 
means, our revenne, and there is a limit which is imposed by the 
requirements of the country As regards education, I must confess 
that either limit is not within sight , but as regards hospitals, the 
time is coming when we may hope to reach finality in relation to 
the construction on a large scale of hospitals and dispensaries 
Ceylon has reason to be proud of her hospitals She has nobly 
done her duty in this direction, and, under Dr Kynsey^s vigor- 
ous admistration, vast studes towards finality have been made 
During the last twenty yeais, I find we have expended on an 

average Rs 100,000 annually on building hospitals and dis- 
pensaries , and I further find that the cost of establishments for 
these hospitals and dispensaries has increased from Rs 600,000 
mi876 toRs 1,050,000 in 1890 and Rs 1,303,000 m 1895. The 
time seems to me to be approaching when the Island will be 

equipped with all the hospitals and dispensaries which it can 

require and which we can afford to construct and keep up , and, 
consequently, I asked Dr Kynsey to give me a list of all 

hospitals and dispensanes which he considered would be necessary 
to meet the requirements of the Island for a long term of years 
to come That list was examined by the Director of the Public 
Works Department, and the cost of carrying out that programme 
was estimated by him at the sum of Rs 750,000 The cost of the 
additional establishmant for these new hospitals and dispensaries 
would amount to an annual sum of Rs 141,000 This expendi- 
ture, I think, Gentlemen, ought to be spread over a term of years, 
and I am inclined to think a fixed sum should be set apart 
annually in order to carry it out ” 

This estimate of the medical requirements of the Colony was, 
I fear, somewhat sanguine, for it has been already exceeded 
During the seven years 1896-1902 Rs 1,098,838 have been ex- 
pended on new hospitals and dispensaries In other words, during 
these seven years the amonnt spent on the construction of and 
additions to hospitals and dispensanes has averaged Rs 150,000 
a year, as against the average of Rs 100,000 a year, the amount 
spent m the pievious twenty years, while the expenditure on the 
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Medical Department itself has risen from Rs 1,312,177 in 1895 to 
K.S 1,797,489 in 1902. 

The money has not been wasted During my term of office two 
new wards, giving accommodation for 90 patients, have been added 
to the Colombo hospital, and among important new medical insti- 
tutions which have been completed since 1895 are the Lady Have- 
lock hospital for women and children , modern well-equipped and 
well-planned general hospitals in the planting districts of Ram- 
boda, Dentyaya, Piissellawa, Dimbula, and Maturata parangi 
hospitals at Buttala and M iha-ova, and thirty-three Government 
dispensaries Two wards have been built for lepers in the hospi- 
tal at Kalmunai in the Eastern province, while considerable 
increase has been made in the accommodation at the mam leper 
asvlum at Hendala near Colombo One of the largest works I 
have sanctioned is a new administration block for the General 
Hospital, Colombo, This hospital leceives as many patients in the 
year as the largest of the London hospitals, and for years the work 
has been considerably hampered by the want of an administration 
block This building is now in course of construction, and will 
consist of a ground and first floor On the ground floor will be 
an out-patient department with examination and dressing rooms 
and offices, rooms for the examining medical officer, for students, 
and nurses on duty, and office for the Superintendent of the hos- 
pital and his clerks, a Coroner’s room and dispensary. The first 
floor will provide living rooms for the ten European nurses and 
for the resident medical staff of house physicians and house 
surgeon 

In all, there are now 509 medical institutions in the Colony, 
including branch dispensaries, as against 317 in 1895, and the 
number treated in hospitals and dispensaries has risen from 794,700 
to 1,041,615 during the period 

As regards the future, the Principal Civil Medical Officer 
considers that before the question of providing any new hospitals 
IS considered those already existing should be completed by the 
provision of medical officers’, apothecaries’, nurses’, and servants* 
quarters, administration buildings, operating and mortuary rooms, 
and so on, and by bringing some of the institutions up to the 
requirements of modern times More accommodation for lepers 
will also require early consideration. 
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The department has been ably and vigorously administered 
since 1898 by Dr. Allan Perry, and its high reputation, which was 
so worthily maintained during this period of special strain on its 
resources, is not by any means confined to Ceylon. During the 
past eight years there have been frequent applications from the 
Straits Settlements for officers of the Ceylon medical service, 
while in 1897 four members of the department proceeded to Ugan- 
da in response to an application from the Government of British 
East Africa for hospital assistants. Similar applications have been 
made for surveyors from our Survey Depaitment , and there are 
some, I believe, who consider that such applications should be re- 
fused. ** Why,’^ they say, should we go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of training medical officers, surveyors, &c, for other 
Colonies ?” Gentlemen, 1 have very little sympathy with this 
attitude, which seems to me to be not only selfish as regards the 
interests of other parts of the Empire, but also short-sighted as 
regards our own These applications, by offering prospects of a 
career and advancement outside the Colony, afford a most useful 
spur to the more adventurous of those Ceylonese whose opportuni- 
ties at home are naturally limited* On the other hand, they are a 
testimony to the high repute enjoyed by the Colony, and redound 
to the credit of those who are responsible for the training of the 
junior members of the departments I have mentioned There is 
happily no lack of suitable men to take the places of those who 
thus leave our shores. 

General Health and Sanitation 
The general health pf the Colony during the period of my ad- 
ministration has been good The death-rate has varied from 23*2 
per thousand in 1897 to 30^ 1^,1899, and although the average, 
27 6, for the decade 1891-1900 is higher than the figure for the 
previous decade, 24 3,Jthe rise is believed to be due rather to 
improved registration thaq to deterioration of the public health. 
The birth-rate returns show an advance^ from 3i'’i per thonsand in 
1895 to 39 in 1902 Since 1897, however, when the new Ordinance 
regarding registration came into force, the rate has only once sunk 
below 38 which appears to be our normal birth-rate At the last 
Census it was found that the population of the Island had in- 
creased 1 8 6 per cent, in the decade, a rate double _that of the 
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previous decade, four times the rate (4 5) in the neighbouring 
continent ol India, and double the increase of the population o 
the United Kingdom, 

In respect of contagious and infectious diseases, there has beer 
a remarkable improvement. Take, for instance, the two septennia 
periods 1889-1895 and 1895-1902 in the former the deaths from 
cholera and small-pox totalled 5,353 » latter period the 

number was only 1,424 In fact, the victims of cholera alone in 
the one year 1891 outnumbered the total deaths from cholera and 
smallpox during the seven years 1896-1902. The cholera figures 
are so striking as to bear quotation from 1890 to 1895 there were 
8,430 cases with 4,634 deaths , from 1896 to 1902 there were 2,000 
cases and 1,207 deaths 

There is one feature in the returns of epidemics during the last 
seven years which must cause some uneasiness, but which should 
furnish a valuable object-lesson if heed is paid to its salutary 
WJ^rning I refer to the spread ©f enteric fever. Enteric has 
achieved a dread notoriety in the last few years, and it annually 
claims a large number of victims in this Colony. The figures for 
the seven years 1896-1902 are very unsatisfactory compared wi|h 
those for the previous period, cases having risen from 383 to 1^410, 
and deaths from 124 to 428 The Principal Civil Medical Officer 
informs me that the increase is partly due to the large number of 
enteric cases introduced by the prisoners of war and some French 
soldiers landed here during the last two or three years, and he 
explains that probably some of the increase is nominal only, in 
view of improved notification to the proper authority and improved 
methods of diagnosis which the establishment of the Bacterio- 
logical Institue has rendered possible. There is, however, little 
consolation m the discovery that the smaller figures of a previous 
period were due to adventitious causes, such as defective notifica- 
tion and imperfect diagnosis the fact remains that our modern 
returns disclose a prevalence of enteric, which I am convinced 
could be prevented if perfect sanitary conditions generally obtained. 
Chief among these conditions is the all-important question of water 
supply , and in concluding my review of the general health of the 
Colony I would invite your special attention to this vital question 

The supreme importance of a pure water supply, which has long 
ago been accepted as an axiom in all Western sanitary science, ba^. 
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It mu^t be admitted, received very slight recognition in this Colony 
in the past. As I remarked in my a<l dress to this Council in 1898, 
a supply of puie dunking water is an essential which has been long 
neglected, but if we wish effectually to keep epidemic disease out of 
the Island, we must take vigorous steps to remedy the present state 
of things, for m a town or village where the people drink impure 
water the seeds of disease will find a congenial soil 

It IS frequently a matter of comment that the indigenous popu- 
lation of the Island succumb more readily to the peculiar diseases 
of the tropics than those to whom a tropical climate is foreign The 
constitution of the latter is, of course, natuially the stronger, and 
bis reserve of native force happily enables the European generally 
to throw off the attacks of disease even when he cannot escape 
them But there can be little doubt that the great secret of the 
white man^s health is his careful observance of the fundamental laws 
of sanitation It is as natural to him to expect and to insist that 
the water he is to drink, or m which he is to wash, shall be as 
absolutely clean as it is possible for il to be, as it is for the ordinary 
native villager to accept the reverse state of things with indijfference. 
This vital difference in the attitudes adopted towaids water supply 
produces some curious results. It often happens that places which 
are shunned by natives aie found by Euiopeans to be little, if any, 
moie unhealthy than othei parts of the Island Kurunegala is a 
striking instance of this 

Ceylon is not alone in having laid itself open in the past to the 
reproach of shelving this important question In the Presidency of 
Madras, as in Ceylon, isolated schemes were occasionally proposed 
by municipalities, and officers from the Department of Public Woiks 
were seconded to draw up proposals This went on for years, and 
little if anything was done Finally, in 1890 a permanent appoint- 
ment of a sanitary engineer to the Government of Madias was 
made, and a systematic survey of the Presidency towns was followed 
by definite proposals The Madras Government then adopted a 
very liberal policy as regards the provision of funds for the carrying 
out of these works, and the grants to councils varied between 50 and 
75 per cent of the cost of the projects in many cases, the balance 
being lent foi thiityyeais at 4 per cent interest. About thiee to 
four lacs of rupees annually have thus been spent I think that 
Ceylon should follow this excellent example. The special officei^ 
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appointed, Mt R W Smith of the Pabhc Works Depaitmenfc, has 
alicady fomialafced dehuite schemes for foui important towns With- 
out counting DiyataUwa, where a complete water supply for tlie 
piisoueis war was provided at a few months’ notice practically 
without suiveys and plans, Mi Smith, undei the supeivision of the 
Diiectoi of Public Worksj has drawn up systematic schemes for 
Ranabukkana, Kuiunegala^ Negombo, and Jaffna, which when, 
carried out will piovide a puie water supply for a population of over 
7 f ),000 persons It, however, these are to be carried out, you will 
have to give substantial financial assistance I have already indicated 
that this assistance may be of two kinds, either direct contiibution 
towards the coht, 01 a loan on easy teims, 01 — as m the case of India 
— a combination of the two In some places where local boards exist 
theie should be no difficulty in recovering a rate sufficient to meet 
the cost of inainteuance and the interest on a loan, but m the case 
of veiy smrdl towns and villages it will be found necessary to provide 
a great pait of the oiigmai cost from geneial levenue, in the same 
way that other p^imaiily local needs, such as budges, aie supplied. 
Foi such places laige and comprehensive schemes are out of the 
question, bub a gieat deal can be done by providing caiefully selected 
ana protected public wells, supplemented perhaps, in places where 
theie IS any existing local authority to supervise and insuie the woik- 
ing, by small pumps woiked by ox-gear, deliveiing into small elevated 
tanks A very tiivial late would suffice to pay foi modest schemes 
of this character 

Of almost, if not quite, equal impoitance with the provision of 
puie watei supplies is tiie question of drainage The fiequency 
with which the assistance of Government is invoked for diainage 
schemes by municipalities, local boaids, and gansabhawas, indicates 
a lively appieciation on the part of those bodies of the necessity for 
sanitaiy measuies, and I am glad to think that there is a geneial 
tendency towards improvement m this respect. Much, however, 
remains bo be done m the way of drainage and the disposal of sewage 
in many towns and villages, and the subject will, I hope, continue 
to engage the vigilant attention of the piovincial officers and the 
generous sympathy of the cential Government* 

Sanitation and Water Supily of Colombo 

I come now to a chapter in the histoiy of the past seven years 
which has a special mteiesb for the lesidents of the capital city, but 

6 
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which IS also o£ vital importance to tlie whole Colony I refer to the 
sanitation and water supply of Colombo 

When I assumed charge of the admiiiistiation of the Colony in 
February, 1896, I leahzed the necessity of piomptly dealing with 
the urgent questions ahecting the welfaie of Colombo, and therefore 
of Ceylon, namely, the deficient and precarious water supply and the 
grave insanitary condition of the city The ptospeuty of Ceylon is 
dependent on the prosperity of Colombo, piactically its only scapoit, 
Disastrous consequences would befall the whole Colony if Colombo 
were to become the home of endemic disease, and theiefoie what is 
technically called a foul port , and, indeed, the mischief would affect 
Imperial as well as insular interests Accordingly, fiom the very 
first I have regarded this question as one which should be treated,, 
and if necessary disposed of, by the central Government, and not 
left, like any other question of puiely municipal inteiest, 111 the 
hands of the Municipal Council 

Few questions during my teim of office have called for such 
care and attention as this question of the saiutcition of Colombo-, 
both on account of its inherent complexity and of the vital iinpor- 
tauce of the interests involved, and although it will he seveial 
years before there can be much visible fruit of these difficult negotia- 
tions, it will always be a souiee of great satisfaction to me that the 
closing years of my administration have seen the inception of a woik 
on which the futuie welfare of this growing city so largely depends. 
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THE SIMLA EXODUS 

ft IS a favourite argument of official apologists that the Govern- 
ment of India, in annually migrating to the hills, is only following 
the example of their Muhammadan predecessors It is desirable 
therefoie that the argument should be subjected to examination 
Looking then into history, we find the facts to be as follows In 
the first place there is no evidence that the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi or the other Muhammadan dynasties which preceded 
the Moghuls ever went to the hills On the contrary it is clear 
that they never did anything of the sort Born and bied, for 
the most part, in India, they remained at their capitals, with 
occasional excursions to the Panjab, Bengal and the Deccan The 
Moghul dynasty was founded by Babar, and he certainly never 
went to the hills Native though he was of Central Asia, and 
keenly desirous throughout his life of recovering his lost patrimony, 
he yet stuck to his work and refused to budge It was this stead- 
fastness which distinguished him from his ancestor Timur and 
from other conquerors of India and which entitles him to be 
called a hero As he tells us himself not a few of my Begs and 
best men began to lose heart, objected to remaining in Hindustan, 
and even began to make preparations for their return '' His 
favourite brother-in-arms, Khwaja Kilan, who had largely 
contubuted to the Moghul victory and who, as Babar says, 
had behaved admirably until the taking of Agra, insisted 
on returning and gave vent to his disgust at India in a 
Turki couplet. Babar let him go and contented himself with 
reminding him in another verse of the disagreeables of 
the climate of Ghazni BabaPs son, Humayun, never went to 
the hills and never left India till he was compelled to do 
so Even when twice defeated by Sher Shah he tried hard to 
remain in the country and went to Scinde with the idea of establi- 
shing himselfjin Gujrat. Indeed what he seems to have regarded 
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as the paradise of countries was the steamy swamps of Bengal, 
for it was in Gaur that he loved to linger Once, when he was 
hard pressed, he thought of going to Kashmir, where his fathei^s 
cousin was, but when he took a “ Sors Alcorana” he lit upon the 
story of Joseph, and the mention of Joseph’s well, and his cour- 
tiers persuaded him that this indicated Kashmir which was like 
a well In being surrounded by a wall of mountains. So he gave 
up the idea The first Muhammadan ruler to go to the hills was 
Akbar and he only went thrice in the coiuse of a reign of fifty 
years The first time was tn iS 89 , when he went for the purposes 
of conquest, ^nd stayed in the valley for about two months The 
second time he went in 1592 in order to put down a rebellion. He 
returned as soon as this was accomplished, and his stay was only 
about SIX weeks The third time was in 1597, and this perhaps 
was the only time when he went to Kashmir for pleasure On 
this occasion he stayed in Srinagar for three months -^Itogethei, 
his hill-residences occupied under seven months of his life The 
weak and luxurious Jahangir went oftener to Kashmir and stayed 
longer there But even he seems only to have visited the valley 
four times In the course of his reign of twenty-two years, viz in 
the 2nd, 14th, 20th and 22nd yeais We associate him so much 
with the valley because he went theie twice as Prince Selim in atten-* 
dance on his father Except the four visits to Kasmir he seems 
to have only on one other occasion taken refuge in the hills during 
his reign, namely when he went m the i6th year to Kangra His 
son Shah Jahan apparently visited Kashmir three times in the 
course of his reign of four and twenty years, his first visit having 
been paid m 1633, in the seventh year of his reign 

The visit of Aurangzeb to Kashmir has become famous on 
account of the letters of Bernier It took place in 1663 in the 
sixth year of the reign Bernier speaks of his having resided 
three months in the valley, and this agrees fairly with Khafi Khan's 
narrative, according to which Aurangzeb reached the borders of 
of Kashmir on 28 May 1663 and left it in the end of the follow- 
ing August But the remaikable thing about this expedition is 
that It was the first and last time that Aurangzeb allowed himself 
to be enticed by the pleasures of Kashmir Apparently too, it 
was the only time in his reign of fifty years that he went to a hill- 
station. The army and the camp-followers as well as the 
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of burden suffered gieat hardships on the journey, especially in 
the Fir Panjab pass where, as Benner tells us, fifteen elephants 
fell down the khud, and Khafi K.h§.n says that Aurangzeb was so 
grieved at the sufferings of his followers that he pronounced it to 
be wrong to go to such a country for the purposes of amusement 
and hunting, and in the absence of political reasons I do not 
know what Aurangzeb’s successors did, nor is it of much conse- 
quence, for Anrangzr b was the last emperor possessed of talent 
and endurance What is clear is that it is a fable to asset t that 
the Muhammadan emperors systematically spent the hot weather 
in the hills And yet they were irresponsible fillers who had 
every temptation to self-indulgence and who could leave their 
caoitals without causing grave dislocation to the public service * 

The above remarks do not touch the question of the proptiety 
of the Simla Exodns, and I am aware that there ts a good deal to 
be said in favour of the movement But surely there is something 
wiong and even monstrous about the custom’ It can hardly be 
right that the plant of sovereignty should be uprooted twice every 
year Were there no other reason against it, the envy and 
jealousy which the retreat to the hills causes to all outside the 
privileged circle are an objection not to be disregarded It seems 
also illogical and anomalous to pay large salaries on account of 
the supposed unhealthiness of a country, and at the same time to 
grant immunity from such evil The custom of retreating to the 
hills cannot, perhaps, be abrogated, but it might be modified. 
Might it not be made triennial or even septennial, instead of 
annual as at present, so as to approximate it somewhat to the 
practice of the Muhammadan emperors ? In connection with this, 
might It not be advisable to lengthen the period of service of a 
Viceroy, or Governor? Five years is too short a time for Indian 
service now that one can so easily escape from the dreaded plains, 
and go to the hills or to Europe Why not make ten or even 
twenty years the ordinary pericd of a Viceroyalty? This certainly 
would give greater stability to the government, and would lessen 
the number of the painful periods of learning and unlearning 
through which every Viceroy has to pass. 
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THE ETHICS OF RANCHING 

SUPPLEMENTAHY DEVELOPMENTS 

! am at the present moment embarrassed with riches. My 
slight literary Effort, ‘‘The Ethies of Ranching ” published in 
the National Maguztne has brought me both Fame and A paytng 
Guest f It just remains to receive a handsome cheque from the 
managing Editor of the said magazine to make me a proud man 
At present however I am in a sort of fool’s paradise. The fame, 
so far, rests on a pencilled allusion to the writer on the cover of 
the magazine by one distinguished person resident in Calcutta 
to another resident in Scotland The paying guest is still “con- 
sidering ” the modest bill presented on his departure for fresh 
fields The National JHagazine cheque must have been delayed 
by our very deficient Mofussil postal arrangements In the 
meantime, to discount the whole bill, I have added a supplement 
to the former “ study " in the shape of (supposed) extracts from 
my friend’s ” diary 

W R M 

Strath Peff*er — 5th July 1904 — This will end them I I have 
just received from Cgllcutta a copy of the National Magazine con- 
taining a very intei^esting article on “the Ethics of Ranching ” 

I am done with sulphui baths, and salt baths, and the whole 
paraphernalia of Hydropathic Establishments The open air life 
of the rancher’s the thing, and will make a new man of me 
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6th July— I have written to the author of Ethics of Ranch- 
ing^’ telling him I am coming to Canada. 1 hope the letter will 
find him I addressed it — 

W, R M. 

(Late of India) 

Farm-rancher 
Foot hills of Alberta 
Canada 

# * -Sf ■sSf ^ ^ 

Winnipeg — August 2ist arrived here yesterday and interviewed 
Mr Obed Smith Governor Immigration agent. He very strongly 
advised me to push on to the west I had intended to get some 
kind of out-door work on a farm in Manitoba, but I will act on 
his advice and move on to Calgary. My letter must have reached 

its destination by this time. 

% % ^ ^ ^ 

2nd September — Arrived at DeWinton which, I am told, is 
only four miles Trom my ** tef minus ad quern ” But how am I to 
get there? lam writing this in the DeWmton Post Office — 
originally the entrance lobby of a small farm house The good 
woman who keeps the Post Office, a healthy looking dame of 40 
or 45, is very sympathetic but can do nothing to help me as 
Hiighie ” (her husband I presume) has the ^^team^' away with 
some neighbouring mails My ankle and neck (the parts affected 
by my rheumatics) are more than ordinary troublesome just at 
present but as I am now in a country where every one is indepen- 
dent of every other body’s help I must just tramp the four miles 
that lie between this hole of a Post office and the home of the 
authoi of “Ethics of Ranching” In my present state of mind it 
looks somewhat like tracking a fox to its den. 

jrd Septemher^-'U.Qxe I am safely and comfortably housed in 
Strath Pine” — a far better place in my opinion than Strath 
Peffer where I was just 2 months ago But oh l what a journey 
from DeWinton I I shall never forget September the 2nd 1904 
as long as I live I am told it is only four miles it seemed to 
me more like foity 1 I got over the first part of my journey all 
right, but as the dusk grew to darkness I began to realise what it 
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means to be ^'lost on the Prairie/' I asked a young man whom 
I met whether I was on the right road for Mr M's house, He 
kindly came with me to the edge of a steep hill and pointing 
down the valley he told me that the light we saw in the distance 
was only half a mile away and was shining m Mr M’s bed-room* 
When you get to the foot of the hill follow the trail to the right 
till you come to a bridge, cross that and you will soon be at the 
house Good night*’ 

I began by promptly losing the trail * Keeping the bright 
light still in view I came to a creek which I dared not try to cross 
Over and again I turned in the direction the trail ought to be 
and as often I found myself back to the winding stream. My 
stiff neck was sorely tried by constant straining after my beacon 
in Mr M’s window. If that light had gone out I should have had 
to spend my fitst night here sitting on the banks of that horrid 
water waiting for dawn Mj poor ankle too was crying for rest. 
Fortunately I came upon the bridge at last and soon I was com- 
fortably housed. 

m ^ 

September This is a lovely spot on the banks of the 

Bow river and encircled by gentle slopes wooded with poplar 
tre es The open air life is certainly agreeing with me One is 
eye to eye with nature in a place like this. I wonder how much 
it has cost Mr. M to put up all these buildings and to fence the 
land and stock the place ? I think I will apply for a homestead 
right away 

September s^rd — Mr M has Invited me to accompany him and 
his wife on a visit to his homestead twelve miles distant and 
that much nearer the Rockies, This will give me an insight into 
the details of homesteading before I venture on my own account. 
We start tomorrow. 

September 2^th — I have been out of sorts all day Last even- 
ing I took a piH, as I had symptoms of a bilious attack Medi- 
cines are very expensive here and out in the country not always 
available. Luckily I rescued a pill box which my hostess was 
about to throw away. She explained to me that she had given 
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her Calgary Druggist a prescription which she and her husband 
valued very highly. It was for a dinner pill which her revered 
father had used for over 30 years m Calcutta Mr M, when teU- 
mg the Druggist this suggested that it should be called ‘^Jubilee 
Fill.’' The druggist it seems had no means of silvering them 
and the pills had got all crushed into a black mass mixed with 
cotton wool 1 took part of thih dough ” and made a decent 
sized pill for myself by rolling it between my hands It is pro- 
bable that I have swallowed some of the cotton wool Something 
at least has disagreed with me, but possibly it was the fatiguing 
day we had coming up here — It was certainly a terrible journey * 
Up hill, downdale, across bog-holes, through creeks Mr and 
Mrs M seemed to enjoy it all ‘*Eels get accustomed to skinning^' 
They are a wonderful couple. Nothing seems to interfere with 
their real enjoyment of life Washing and baking and mending 
and cooking are looked on as mere details of the week's pic-nic, 
to be varied by an hour with their fishing rod or a ramble throngh 
the woods that skirt their lovely residence 

September 26th — This has been anothei fatiguing day To 
get an insight into the work of homesteading I accompanied my 
host when he set out with his axe to clear the biush preparatory 
to fencing his quarter-section The weather is perfect and the 
whole country-side is veiy pretty but the rheumatics have located 
in my ankle so that I was glad when my companion arrived 
at the spot where he decided to start operations I lay down on 
the grassy slope and admired the deft way he wielded his axe, 
“ It IS simply marvellous,’*' thought I, “ what this bracing air 
can do for a man” I^u^ust have fallen asleep for when I looked 
up again Mr M was sitting beside me filling his pipe, 

“Taking it easy f * 1 said in a jocular tone 
“Yes” he replied wiping the perspiration from his brow. It 
is twelve o^clock and I find the custom of the country a good 
one of stopping work at noon foi dinner — [I must have slept a 
very long time , but rest, complete rest is necessary for my com- 
plaint] We had a sandwich apiece and an apple and a cupful of 
cold water from a "Miving spring” close by We then lay and 
smoked in silence 
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This is ceitainly lovely and picturesque/^ I remarked Far 
from the mudding crowd and all that. But don’t you think, 
Mr M you could have picked out a better quarter section to 
homestead on ? This seems to me all brush and hill There doesn’t 
seem to be ten acres clear enough to plough*’^ 

You are quite right was the reply There are not only 
quarter sections but townships I could point out, each acre of 
which produces two tons of hay. The land is as flat as a billiard 
table and could be ploughed rapidly and cheaply You ask me 
why I chose this I have asked myself the same question and 
have already noted the so-called defects , but still I prefer to 
homestead here It is difficult to explain why. Probably you will 
miss the meaning of my answer when I say that such a choice 
the folly of cultui e You are aware, I believe, that 
ranching, or as you neatly put it ranch farming” is not the line 
of life I have hitherto followed know that” ! replied ‘'you 
“must have been accustomed to a very different form of life 
Your education is par excellence^' 

I hope that the rancher’s life has room in it for some cultured 
leisure^’ was his reply “ If not, then it is a life fit only for a hind 
Personally I believe the bucolic life connotes more than bcirbansm 
My theory is that childhood’s years should be lived in the 
country, early manhood in the city, and declining years again 
in the country. Nothing that the town life can give, and it gives 
much, can compensate for what is lost for all time to one whose 
childhood has not been spent in closest touch with nature The 
bouquet of our best literature is lost unless we have an intimate first- 
hand knowledge of rural sights and sounds The town-bred man 
can of course educate himself into understanding and enjoying 
the thousand and one allusions in literature and art, just as certain 
people by constant practice can avoid in polite society the pitfalls 
of solecism in speech and -vulgarity in manners But this is 
accomplished by will and brain power It differs from the living 
spring of appreciation and enjoyment flowing from the heart 
of an educated man whose plastic years have been lived beside 
the stream and among the hills This may seem a small thing to 
you. To me it is a thing of great importance. I cannot tell you 
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why any more clearly than I can tell you why I prefer this to 
more profitable land.'^ 

“ But you are not a child, Mr M” I interrupted feeling 
rather stupid Next in importance to a child’s being reared in 

the country,” he went on as if speaking to himself,'’ is the 
importance of early manhood being spent in the city Where 
men do congregate is where man’s full development is attained* 
There are social and civil duties devolving on every educated 
adult. But I must be wearying you with my monologue. I will 
only add that my theory of life includes a return in later life to 
the scenes of childhood It need not^ in fact it perhaps should 
not, be to the very spot where he spent his childhood, but to God's 
country where he can be, to use your own phrase, “ eye to eye 
with nature ” What charm there must be for the man of culture 
to retire, with his books and his memories and his knowledge of 
life to — where ? Shall I say, to a stretch of hay-bearing prairie ?’* 

“No I replied ” but to a place like this I understand now'* 
Mr M rose and went off with his axe to fell some more tough 
willow trees I walked back to the bungalow His education 
IS truly par excellence* 
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THE NEW BYRON. 

The seventh and concluding volume of Lord Byron’s Poetrv, 
In Murray’s new, revised, enlarged, and illustrated edition, consists 
of very little poetry and a great mass of work known as Biblio- 
graphy Six volumes, previously published, contain the poems 
which at one time were so widelv read and extolled The present 
volume contains only a few Jtud^ Esprti ^r\d Minor Poems 

The complete Byron takes up thirteen volumes Seven we 
have accounted for , the other six consists of the poet’s Letters, 
edited by R E Prothero* The seven volumes of poetry are 
edited by E H Coleridge Both editors appear to have taken 
immense pains to render the edition final as well as complete 
The notes are numerous and exhaustive Every allusion is 
explained, every difficulty is fairly met One thing alone is now 
wanting — a lepnnt of the poems, without notes, on thin paper 
and in large type At a moderate price, a volume of ^his kind 
would probably attract a large number of readeis and bring about 
a revival of the poet’s fame 

For It appears to be true that Bvron Is not now the great nam^ 
he once was Men of an older generation may still be met who 
delight to quote him, and who linger fondy over favourite passage®. 
But on the whole, Byron is scarcelv in fashion The higher 
critics of modern literatiwe consider him second-rate Ruskin, 
indeed, spoke of him as a master-spmt, and we all know how 
when Tennyson heard of the poet’s death he wand.ered aimlessly 
over the fields murmuring, “ Byron is dead But tastes alter with 
the times# Still Byron will assuiedly be again what he was, — a 
power, an inspiration 

Of the 1 13 Collected Editions recorded in the Bibliography, 
there are fewer published in Britain than in Amenca and the 
continent The translations aie 7 in French, 13 in German, 4 in 
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Italian, 2 in Polish, 2 in Russian, and one each in Modern Greek, 
Spanish, and Swedish. Selections and individual poems are not 
included in the above, or several other languages will have to be 
noted Cam has been translated not only into Hebrew, but into 
Bohemian, Hungarian, Polish, and an ** International Language 
Don Jiiiin has found admirers in Servian and Roumanian, among 
othei languages The Romaic claims Sardanap alius, Manfied, and 
thQ Gtaour The Polish title of T/ie Island is ‘^Wyspa czyh 
Chrystyan i j ego towarzysze 

In this volume the lover of Byron’s poetry will find a good 
many of the poet’s characteristic aversions Lord Thurlow’s 
exercises in verse aie severely handled The Devils Drive, now for 
the first time printed in full, is the longest piece in the book, and it 
IS good reading Plenty of people come in for sarcastic notice 
Byron evidently disliked literary woik by ladies, and one of his 
criticisms reminds us of Fitzgerald on Aurora Leigh In reply 
to his publisher Murray’s request for a Volume of nonsense^'’ he 
wiites a poetical letter concluding with, — 

‘‘ Or, if you prefer the bookmaking of woman, 

Take a spick and span * Sketch ’ of you feminine He-man ” 

No more modern poesy, I pray he says in prose, neither 
Mrs Hewoman^s nor any female or male Tadpole of poet Words- 
worth’s” Of Wordoworth’h ^ 4 / he decidedly disapproved 
Here is a stanza from an Epilogue written on the poem — 

‘‘ It saw the * light m ninety-eight,* 

Sv/eet babe of one and twenty years ’ 

And then he gives it to the nation 

And deems himself of Shakespeare’s peers * ” 

That Wordsworth really thought rather highly of his own powers 
is confirmed by Lamb who writes to a friend in i8o8 — “ Words- 
worth the great poet is coming to town , he is to have apartments 
in the Mansion House He says he does not see much difficulty 
in wilting like Shakespeare if he had a mind to try it ” Lamb 
adds, It is clear that nothing is wanting but the mind,” (See 
Spectator, 26th Match, 1904). 
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Byron disliked William Pitt and Low Castleieagh For thp 
former he has this Epitaph — 

With Death doomed to grapple, 

Beneath this cold slab, he 
Who lied m the Chapel 
Now lies in the Abbey, 

The latter has several notices but the two following Epigrams 
will suffice ' — 

“ So Castlereagh has cut his throat * — the worst 
Of this IS,— that /tis own was not the first ’’ 

“ So He has cut his throat at last ’ — He ’ Who ^ 

The man who cut his country’s long ago ” 

Here also we find references to his unfortunate marriage On§ 
of several caustic epigrams must serve, — 

“ This day, of all our days, has done 
The worst for me and you — 

’Tisjust Stx years since we were onOy 
And five since we weie two ” 

This was written in 1820, the subject bein 2 anniversary of 
hia marriage 

Several poems addressed to John Murray show the excellent 
relations that existed between the poet and his publisher It is 
to the Letters that one must look for a fuller knowledge of this, 
but here, theie are verses that suggest a good deal One poem 
begins — 

“ Strahan, Tonson, Lintot of the times, 

Patron and publisher of rhymes. 

For thee the bard up Pmdus climbs, 

My Murray 

To thee, with hope and terror dumb. 

The unfledged MS authors come , 

Thou printest all — and sellest some — 

My Murray 

Byron's last verses are entitled (by the Editor?) Love and 
Death'* They consist of six sentimental stanzas, '^addressed to 
no one in particular ’* But our last view of Byron should be,, 
as It IS in ^his volume, that of the poet in his saner and better 
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ttiood, — a man facing his hard lot bravely, a hero giving to a land 
he loved the sacrifice of his life and his service — • 

“ Tread those reviving passions down, 

Unworthy manhood ’ — into thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of Beauty be 

If thou regret’st thy yonth, tvhy Ifve ? 

The land of honourable death 
Is here — up to the Field, and give 
Away thy breath * 

Seek out — less often sought than found — 

A soldier's grave, for thee the best , 

Then look around, and choose thy ground, 

And take thy Rest ” 

Honourable in the way he meant his death was not, but honour- 
able It undoubtedly was. 

B 
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A PLEA FOR HIGHER APPOINTMENTS OF EDH 
GATED INDIANS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

The spirit of the age is highly favourable to the realisation ©f 
those aspirations which naturally arise from the changed conditions 
which education has brought about and the inexhaustible natural 
resources of a vast continent like India Humanity sickens at the 
sight of a people, whose civilisation was once unique in the history 
of the world, starving in the midst of plenty and allowing their 
natural and acquired parts to deteriorate for want of a proper field 
of action Now the generous instincts of Englishmen at 
home are aroused in favour of the suffering people by an 
increased knowledge of their true condition As the people of 
India have proved themselves to be law-abiding and loyal, the 
objection to increasing their political privileges on the giound 
of the safety of the Empire, will not hold water for a moment 
Nothing but a straight-forward and just policy will satisfy the 
demands of the enquiring and liberal spirit of the age The 
Government is no doubt following a just and righteous policy, 
but whether the time has come when a more liberal policy ought 
to be introduced into the present policy of Government is a 
question which deserves serious consideration of the ruling race 
There are several reasons why the existing form of Indian 
Government should, in the interests of India and England 
alike, be made more liberal and popular The financial 
crisis aflfo^iis sustantial evidence that tjie affairs of India 
have been far fiom being perfectly managed. Expenditure 
on Public Works, the Military expenditure, and the Home 
charges, have swollen to enormous proportions Railways, canals, 
&c , are, no doubt, reproductive and calculated to encourage 
and facilitate commercial enterprise These may be the access- 
ories of a civilised Government, but as the necessaries of life 
must be preferred to its luxuries, the Government cught to con- 
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sider that when the tesouices of the country are not sufficient 
to enable the Indian people to enjoy such luxuries, any increase 
of expenditure on these items only tends to increase poverty 
by forcing them to meet the demands of an ever increasing taxa- 
tion India can no more affoid the privilege of being governed 
by a highly-paid exclusive Service, and can no more pay for her 
gigantic system of Railways, her palatial barr-acks and other 
public buddings, than English farmers can affoid to plough with 
race horses or the Boer ryot with elephants. The time has come 
for considerably reducing the Public Works and the Military and 
Home Charges. 

The successful administration of Native States by educated 
natives of India, their proved ability to discharge their duties 
as membeis of Legislative Councils and of self-governing 
institutions, and, above all, the brilliant though few instances 
of natives of India acquitting themselves cleverly in the 
British House of Commons — all go to show that the people 
of India are in a position to advise the Government, if 
it condescends to take them into its confidence The fact is 
that the Government is averse to attach weight to independ- 
ent native opinion. The result of such neglect of independent 
Counsel about momentous affiiiis of State, and the importation 
of a system of legislation and administration unsuited to the 
instincts and traditions of the people, can hardly prove beneficial. 

If eveiy public servant were made to feel that his 
piospects of advancement would be retarded ot jeopardised 
by flee indulgence in an offensive and overbearing manner 
towards the children of the soil, a great improvement would 
take place A great many of the Euiopean public servants in India 
seem unable to undeistand that they may be fiun and stiong 
without being unpopular. A great part of th% difficulties 
of goveinment would be lemoved if Indian gentlemen were 
treated in India as they are always treated in England It is 
prudent and expedient to adapt the form of government to the 
present condition of the country Foresight is the principal meiit 
of statesmanship It would reflect little credit upon British 
statesmen if their persistence in the existing policy of the Indian 
Government should drift them to a state of, things not 
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anticipated and piovided forj It must not be supposed that 
the anticipated change will be biought about by a revolution or 
Insun ection. Both the stiength of the Government and the 
quiet disposition of the people are sufficient guarantees against 
any such contingency The change is destined to take place not 
thiough phvsiCcU but through moial and intellectual forces The 
history of every civilised country is the history of its intellectual 
development which kings, statesmen, and legislators generally retard 
than hasten However great their power, thev aie at best so-called 
representatives of the spiiit of their time Instead of being able 
to regulate the movement of the national mind, they themselves 
form the smallest part of it and, in a general view of the progress 
of man, are only to be legaided as actors who strut and fret 
their hour upon a little stage, while beyond them and on every 
side opinions and piinciples are forming which they scaicely 
peiceive but by which alone the course of human affairs is 
ultimately governed 

The administrative policy of the Government of India, 
resulting in a monopoly of the higher offices of the State 
by members of the ruling class, and reducing the children 
of the soil to a miserable position, affords a striking 
evidence of the necessity of a change The people of 
India are not allowed free plaj^, and arbitrary restrictions 
have been placed in the way of thtir freely competing 
with Europeans The fact that the ex-Secretary of State for India 
(Sir Henry Fowlei), with his hbeial instincts, could be prevailed 
upon to practically annul the resolution of the House 
of Commons regaiding simultaneous examinations in India 
and England for the Indian Civil Service, goes to show, that 
a deliberate verdict of the great representative assembly of 
Britain counts foi nothing against the ruling of the Indian bureau- 
cracy The fulfilment of the repeated pledges given by such 
authoritative documents as the Charter Act of 1S33 and 
the Queen*s Pioclamation of 1858 may be easily put off 
As a matter of fact, so far as trial has been made of 
Indians appointed to positions of respectability, it is freely 
acknowledged that they have satisfied all expectations and 
discharged their duties with ability and integrity The loss to 
Europeans pf some places in the Covenanted Service is nothing 
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compared to the loss of reputation of Englishmen for good faith I 
would sacrifice Gwalior or any frontier of India ten times over/* 
said the Duke of Wellington in 1802, ‘‘in order to preserve our 
character for scrupulous good faith ** For the sake of the fair 
name of England, and the honour and integrity of true Britons^ 
the British Parliament should not abdicate its noble frunction of 
close supervision by making the Indian Government solely 
responsible for it Other considerations apart, financial crisis 
and administrative difficulties, of which there is ample evidence, 
should convince the people of England that the existing system 
of Indian Government requires an overhaul, and that unless it is 
placed upon a popular and representative basis, the interests of 
India and England will alike suffer on account of the general 
impoverishment of India which is daily on the increase 

But the paramount consideration for broadening the basis 
of the Indian Government is that England as a civilised 
power should pursue a liberal policy They should not regard 
her necessities, her prosperity, the welfare, progress and 
happiness of her people, to be the first consideration They 
should not desiie that India's highest interests should be sacrificed 
to the exigencies of party — warfare in England and the prosperity 
of India subordinated to the aggrandisement of a privileged 
class We have too elevated an opinion of Englishmen 
at home, untrammeled by bureaucratic influence, to think 
them capable of entertaining such selfish motives The origin 
of the agitation for extended political rights conducted 
tn a constitutional, loyal, and modest spirit, is to be 
traced to our faith in the liberal instincts and the sense 
of honour and justice of the British people We firmly 
believe that they will not allow mere political considerations to 
over ride the superior consideration of morals “We accept," says 
Mr, now, Sir, Henry Cotton, in his New Indta^ the fundamental 
doctrine of modern social life, the subordination of politics to 
morals We claim to test our political actions by moral con- 
siderations, allowing that for the State as well as for individuals. 
It IS the question not of rights but of duties that must take 
precedence These are the new principles we have to offer in 
substitution of the worn-out ideas which have previously been 
employed This, therefore, is our policy of the future which is 
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based alike on the duty of England and on the need of India, — 
on the devotion which is due from a strong nation to a weak and 
oppressed people — must be a policy of mutual self-sacrifice volun- 
taiy lestitution^ and disinterested moderation ” 

The British Government of India should be based upon moral 
force No great historical knowledge is required to recognize the 
truth of the statement that no empire, uhate\er its superiority m 
material force over a nation subj ct to its sway may be, has ever yet 
endured by material force alone Reflecting upon the decline and 
fall of the historic empires of the world, we see that the causes of 
their decay and extinction he upon the surface They were 
founded upon violence, they fell because they depended upon 
material instead of moral force Who that has but the most 
supeificial knowledge of the history of the English colonies, 
does not know how fatal to the mothei-country in every respect 
would have been the attempt to keep them in leading-strings ? 
They can hold India by moral force for all time, while 
to contemplate the holding of it by any other means is treason 
against the human race Rome tried it and failed Green's 
History of England contains a vivid description of how the 
wealth of the subject race grew, and how everything disappeared 
as a dream when the central despotism of Rome ran ram- 
pant. He describes how the Romans had forgotten to fight 
for their country when they forgot how to govern it and tried to 
govern it under a system that crushed all local independence and 
all local vigour. 

English officials in India are swayed by two and only two 
restraining influences , one is a sense of duty and the other 
IS the avoidance of disturbance There can be no doubt 
that the sense of duty (combined with the dis-inclination to excite 
tumult) operates largely and effectively in the breast of Indian 
officials, or things would long ago have been much worse than 
they are Unfortunately, ideas of duty vary and it cannot be 
desirable that interested parties alone should be the sole judges 
of the course which duty prescribes. This fact discloses 
the serious defect in the system under which India is governed 
No effective checking or controlling power exists except the 
cumberbome aod over-burdened Houses of Parliament. Mr 
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Disraeli foiesaw the danger and sought to reduce it by institu- 
ting a really governing council in England, half of whom 
were to be non officials He was not permitted to place this check 
on officialdom, and thus the Empire of India has been left to 
the control of temporary proconsuls, wno, thcjiigh well-meaning 
and bent upon doing substantial good to the people, can hardly 
affiord to give practical shape to their schemes of lefoims for 
want of time and pioper opportunities 

K. c k:. 
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THE INfBRP RE TA TION OF THE VEDAS, 

II 

“ All was God like or God — Jean Paul still finds it so 
fn olden times in India heroes appeared from time to time as 
they have done In all other countries, and they talked and acted 
These were of different shapes and forms — Divinity, Prophet, Poet, 
Priest and King Whether the Hero appealed as a man of Letteis 
in those ages of which we have no 1 ecognised history can be disputed 
but for the rest, they appeared at different epochs and in various 
other characters too, whether recognised or not We said the Heroes 
talked and acted Yes, — they did , and did so with very great 

effect. They were the leaders of men, these great ones , the 
modellers, patterns, and in a wide sense creators of whatsoever 
the geneial mass of men contrived to do or to attain The songs 
of these heroes, were collected and formed into books, and these 
were the Vedas The Hero appeared and in course of time passed 
away under the laws of the Almighty and when the Heio dis- 
appeared, Tune appeared with his axe, and gradually moulded down 
and diminished the virtue of the songs until the whole song was lost 
to future generations When the virtue of a song was thus lost, the 
song Itself was lost also , the meaning of the words, the construction 
of the phrases, — everything in fact concerning the hero and his song 
was gradually forgotten and the Hero in the distant future, now, is 
quite forgotten This has been the Fate of many Heroes, — ^and their 
Songs have become unmeaning—the language In which the Heroes 
talked being gradually forgotten Is there any means of recovering 
this said language, the meaning of the words and phrases and the 
accent, the stress, which any of these heroes placed on any poition of 
his Song f These can not be revived * The truth that was in that man 
and in the words of his Song — they have passed away for ever I It was 
very long ago, that this happened, earlier than the old old professor 
who himself belonged to the race of the seers and this old old mao 
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in the very early childhood of Hindoo Society foresaw things — 
veiitable truths and mourning over the ravages which Time had 
done, collected and put into shape the results of the endeavours 
that had been m ide previous to his time to trace out the truths in 
these old Songs and he collected the tiaditions legarding them 
He was a great man — this , with very clear perception of facts and 
truths. He hau great Truth in him, detested falsity and endeavoured 
to trace great Truths in the words of the Heroes he admired The 
Hero worshipper is no less a Hero to me, than the Hero whom 
that man woi shipped We said, the Mum Yaska admired ‘Heroes 
and Heioic worda and he through thio reverence and worshipful 
submission to Tiuth partly succeeded in ariiving at the Truths 
which pieviou'i Hc.ioes had declared in Song Long ages had 
elapsed governed by Falsity, Hieraichical Piiestless Piophetless 
aPogether iin Pleioic ages between this man and the very last 
Hero whom he tiled to undei stand and he divested himself of all 
u.n Heroisms, of all false ” whatever and took courage and 
fought and succeeded and aftertimes bent down in respectful sub- 
mission and kissed the ground before him He saw Tiuths in 
Vedic Riks and he tried to explain them He saw that it was 
about time that the Hero as Prophet Poet and such like would 
cease to appear He saw that the old Rishis zvere Heioes 

which ought to be rendered In English as 
follows — The Ribhib were persons who saw Truth , but in after 
times these Seers disappeared ^nd these truths were taught by 
their followers and descended fiom one to another until it so 
happened that the last man who recited the same old Song knew 
not the Vutue that lay therein, nor the Truth that lay m it 
and Yaska struck out the fire and all was ablaze round him 
We have no history of the fights he fought , but imagine a race 
governed by priestlessness and no religion, apparently guided by 
dead forms which could not possibly guide — an age of revolution 
—what obstacles there must have been for the Hero Yaska to 
have ovet come l The present times are greatly calling for another 
Yaska and the times will be saved if he appears f The sacred texts 
must neeas be explained The Hero has appealed as the Spirit of 
Enquu> some say It may be, that he is in an ea.Iy stage of 
appeal ance but we do not recognise him yet To us, the Hero m 
Infancy is not yet a Hero 
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Why is the present time crying very loudly for such a Hero as 
this one? There is one reason and a great reason too , viz, that 
we are about to die To die the death, is no pleasant thing for 
man 01 beast We all stiive to live and yam for the elixir which 
will give Ub health, and ease We feel the approaching death in all 
our surroundings ; tlie forms of religion — unmeaning effete 
things with no truth or only with faint traces of a very remote 
truth which do us little good But there is one thing which cheers 
us VIZ that we have yet an inherent faith in that Great Book where- 
in IS compiled songs of Truths Divine which that learned Munt 
Yaska traced We are situated so far from the times when those 
Heroes talked or sang that we have cntnely forgotten the language 
in which those Truths were embodied and the words and the 
sounds have all lost their meaning to us We must live, and 
live by the word on which our fathers lived The truth that is 
theie — we must have it , cost it what it may ’ 

We in our daily life in the performance of religious rites recite 
words and songs which have no meaning to us , whi<-h to us are 
dead stagnant things effete and may be harmful. We recite in our 
religious rites the Dadhikra verse but why that verse should 
be sung or uttered for the purposcb directed in the litui gy is 
unknown to us A Yaska zs needed — The times, the circumstances 
do call loudly for him, but he comes not 

All Brahmanas know on what occasion this veise is sung by the 
priests perfoiming rites for Saman Brahmans The liturgist 
Bhavadeva directs that this verse should be used for purifying 
certain articles by touch of the curd , but the question remains 
whether this verse sings the praises of that particular thing The 
learned Acharyya Sayana believes that this verse refers to a 
particular fire But see the 14th Paragraph Section i of the 
Nighantu which takes together as synonyms the following words 

1 I I I I I I I i 

1 I 1 I 1 I I I 

1 I I I I I I 
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This classification we have quoted above is very much older 
than the said Muni Yaska, and was made at a time when the 
words quoted above were still being used m their older sense 
For, what does the word 'sf’^mean in Vedic Sanskrit ^ Does it 
actually and always mean the horse ? This can well be doubted 
We should suppose that at this early stage of literature^ words 
were used in their primitive sense Et5"mologists derive the word 
asva ” from the root ‘ ash " ( I ^JtC^ ) 

which denotes the faculty of movement — covering space by speed, 
and anything which has this faculty is an asva and the 

synonyms of this word have also been quoted In modern times 
open the standard vocabulary of modern Sanskrit and the modern 
synonyms are there given as follows I I I 

Caffes ! I I I I I I I I 

I from which list it appears that some of the old Vedic 

words which meant any thing having the quality of speed came to 
mean a particular class of animals vzjs the horse aiid that the rest 
aie only secondary derivatives from verbs which mean fast move- 
ment Thus in old Vedtc, the word 'asva * might mean the flash 
of thunderous lightning in the heavens, or the speed of the maned 
horse, or the fast bounding stream , and it might have also meant 
‘ the Flash * the gleam of any Fire The word m this verse 

might have therefore meant the fitful gleam of a bonfire, or the 
flash of lightning in tne heavens, and so on The said Mum 
Yaska has, although not in connexion with this verse but else 
where, interpreted the wora to mean fire or the horse 

^1 w 

And again as follows — 

^rR^Ft I II 

^1 JrRiPts f ft: i 

3fiR5(1 11 

^iRsFlS CSrJtfe^l 

^Rs I jj 
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And Acharyya Sayana has also interpreted the word as Fire. 

cf I I 

1 C?im »TS[ ^ 11 

IS here taken to mean a particular class of fire and a 
tradition is quoted from a book older than the commentator which 
relates how that the fire once appealed m the form of a horse 
There can be no doubt in our minds as to the origin of this tradi- 
tion but that is not the subject we have to discuss now We 
said that this verse quoted above is at the present day used to 
purify a thing by touch of the curd which is presumed to be, by 
Itself, a sacred thing If Professor Sayana’s traditionaiy inter- 
pretation is correct, then apparently this verse had no concern 
with the curd or any thing of its nature or kind what so ever 
What IS Sayana’s idea of the meaning of this verse ? Our render- 
ing of Sayana’s gloss will be as follows mz , — That this veise is a 
prayer to the God of Flames, — the Fire, — and the devotee praj^s 
that this God may grant sweet face and a long life But this 
learned Professor is known not to belong to the class of Saman 
Brahmanas nor does he seem to have noticed the position of this 
verse in the Sama Veda The Rishi who arranged the Sanaa Veda 
surely never considered that this verse ever referred to the Flame 
of Fire or the speed of the Horse This man's conception of the 
verse led him to class it with the verses by which the Great Indra 
was praised or worshipped, and this was surely the older tradition 
and the conception which more nearly approached the primitive idea 
of this verse We believe also, that the Rishi who collected the Sama 
Veda must have known an earlier tradition than the one referred to 
by Sayana, which earlier tradition must have explained this verse as 
referiing to the Great Indra , and still more, the very fact that 
there is a Sama attached to this verse denotes undeniably that 
this verse was in earlier times actually sung in praise of the great, 
the Heroic Indra The Saman belonging to this verse has been 
placed along with those Samans by which Indra was praised or 
worshipped and we cannot now deny nor could Frofessor 
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Sayana could possibly deny that this verse is a prayer to Indra, 
This ver&e, we can well imagine, was Seen — and at a very early 
stage of Humanity It was seen, at a time when the Seer 
could descube objects only by a series of quriltfying adjectives 
— had, m fact, no substantives as names of particular objects* 
There is the fact that in very early times, this verse was considered 
as worshipping Indra, — the Great Odin Is not Scandinavian 
Odin, the same as Indian Indra, with climatic differences of 
character ? Hence our conception of this verse will be that it is a 
player to Indra who i^ qualified as India in 

the conception of those early seers was the Great Rider 

the conquering Hero, filling the earth and sky swift 

as hghtnmg, — adjectives for the Great God of Heaven This 

Divinity— the God of those Seers — is worshipped and they pray 
and smg so that He may make them strong and beautiful and 
giant them long lives. Savana^s conception of the verse is in- 
adequate and we must say incoherent When the Seers saw this 
verse, they saw Indra the Strong, the Swift, the Powerful. How 
could they at this moment in their ardent souls bounding with en- 
thusiasm and freshness of thought pray to make their faces 
sweet smelling? Absuid ’ — We should say Surabhi is graceful, or 
we may say with more ti uth , — sweet to the taste, sweet 

to the touch, sweet to the eyes, — they could not yet discern philo- 
sophically the different nature of the pleasures of the different 
senses They say sweet and everything that appeals to the 
different senses as sweet is included in it Mukha,* is the whole 
body not the face or the mouth only Our conception of this verse 
therefore stands thus vijs that the Seer seeing the Great God of 
Heaven as the strong, the swift, the conqueror, prays to him for 
a body as strong as swift as the God is and asks that he may 
enjoy long life 

Assuming then, that the above conception or any other con- 
ception of this Verse is correct, the question remains how that 
this Verse was ever directed to be used in the way described 
above Dead liturgy — taking away the sap of all life ? We 
can still recite this verse and knowing how our forefathers read 
It, can we not inspire ourselves and invoke the Great God of 


Of The use of the Hindi word Badan (^^1} I 
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Heaven in that Form again and, to ciown all, imbibe that fresh- 
ness of Soul which enabled them to conquer and govern not only 
man and beast but all forces of natuie besides ? Liturgy I 
Look at the TandyaMaha Brahmana,^ the book which guided 
Sarnan Piiests in their ceremonies This said Verse is explained 
there and the usage desciibed— but to what use, end or benefit ? 
It reads as follows — 

HCg (Tf?f3FtC\f% 

tf® i 

^«ri n 

5tfs[ 3rit5t€tf® 

^iN_^^®; ^ 5 tffl3FT^i c'T^: ^^f® =^ntt??^f5tr® c*t<% 

1 ,^ 1 1511^ ■¥?«, a®tfl^'^ II 

The above text is probably the earliest or at least one of the 
earliest directions to use the Verse with reference to the curd and 
the plea that is urged in defence of such an absurd use is 

nWc^^ 5f1v»^c«l that is this Verse should be used 

in drinking curd as the word V(p( (Dadhi) the Sanskut word for 
the curd IS used in this Verse Consider the rank absurdity of 
such a direction and after times have followed this and such 
others and the stillness of death has gradually settled upon 
society Modem times will not bear such jaigon — they do call 
very loudly foi a Hero 

Take another verse which will this day and all other 
days be read with some reverence by millions of people 
in India m the performance of Sraddhas and under other circums- 
tances^ 

Itf? C®S(1 fltfCSf ’ll?? JIf53|^ ’in'B':®! II 

“ This veise was taken up by the said Muni Yaska for explana- 
tion and he explains it as follows — - 

pr? 5 ®f|3FSfc® 
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^1 It 

Vishnu strode over all this Universe , thrice he plants his fool. 
This he does in order to his threefold existence ‘on earth, in the 
atmosphere, and in the sky’ says Sakapiini, ‘ At his rising, in 
the Zenith, and at his setting,’ says Aurnavabha. 

To which Pandit Durgacharyya adds as follows — 

^‘5 'Sit? C3i*f1 *1ift 1 

’t's, 

'ST "Sff ^=1. catsti ’1'tCJi^t fTTC's 

SOC'S I 

Vishnu IS the sun How? Because he says ‘thrice he plan- 
ted his foot 1 Where did he do so? On the Earth, in the firma 
ment, and in the heaven, says Sakapuni Becoming terrestrial 
fire, he paces or resides a little upon the earth, in the shape of 
lightning in the firmament, and in the form of the sun in heaven 
As It IS said they made him to exist in a threefold form, Aurna- 
bhava acharyya thinks the meaning is. He plants one step in the 
Samarohana (point of ascension) when rising over the Eastern 
Mountain, (another) at noon on the Yishnupada, the meridian 
sky, (a third) on Gayasiras, when setting beneath the western 
hill 

Next, we have Sayanacharyya’s explanation of this verse — 

I 

I I 

Vishnu plants his foot in the Universe in three ways In the 
foot of dust (mist ?) the whole world is carefully kept After ex- 
plaining the verse in his own way, Sayana adds Yaska’s explana- 
tion of it 

We sit here wondering at the work of time, which gives us 
five different explanations of this verse but none of which refer 
to a veiy important text in Valakhilya zftjs 

fe’t f5[3[® srtf%: i 
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For whom Vishau strode three paces as a friend. 

There is also a Saman to this verse and it appears twice in the 
Sama Veda j once in the first and again in the second portion 
And we read it there as a prayer to Indra but is called technically 
the Saman of Yishnu We can well compare this verse with an- 
other in the Furusha Sukta 

c^^x cB^^x (fttPt^t^^ ^^^*\^x ’s^lB^^x f^f?(- 

I ^¥kz^\ II 

The words of the Rik, to our minds mean that That being 
repeatedly plants his foot He takes three strides and here is 
one In this way he traversed the Universe including both 
the animate and inanimate But Sayana's gloss gives it a 
different aspect — is explained by him as He who 
appears in a variety of Forms and not affected bv the touch of 
the world Being devoid of the darkness which affects 

the world, remained high This Being appears again and again 
in this Universe within this darkness and pervades the world, 
both animate and inanimate We observe a similarity of con 
ception between this one and the Saman of Vishnu Nor do we 
fail to trace a similar idea in the verse which follows this one 

nfC'ft’S? 8 

We also observe how in later days the theory of the three 
strides has been explained in traditionary legend. 
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^ ^ * ¥lr 0 

H 

^r?5i ^=1%^ 1 

bi^is >£rtt^t^ ^ ^t^<>2ff%is{?s II 

« « « 4i» ^ 

Vi)’? t 

^’sr’trtffw c's^fc^t cw^=iit^ n 

^it ^»l * * 

<4^? cs bi^^R c'®c®ft '^ms i 
fft’37^TfB5W »r 2 Ft^ n 

fsif^s cgi^^sif a5f^w1% I 
5315 ^«t? II 

3P?E^1 ’It? ’t'jvfWVi fw^? f^C^S I 

^5(3 51^^ ^St€^=3» ’ft^S II 

» « 4» 4t^ « 

II 

^t’RRl ^itI C^1 It 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 51 :^ 

f^f%? ^CSlf^S^CSI 

*lft!RI*l t^f»t*6 ^t^f%: B 
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sf I 

4-1 <*; 

What can we infer from all these texts and commentarfes taken 
together? — To us that is easy to discover All these are as 
equally in the dark about the meaning of the word ‘ three * as we 
aie 5 situated so remote from the age in which the word was first 
used. But let us divest ourselves of all formulas and we at once 
find that one of the Heroes discovered three different aspects of 
nature and He discovered further that there was one Great Thing 
— call It Thing or what you will — which had three remarkably 
different aspects Ihree/'^to him, might have signified, — Morning 
noon and darkness, — Peace, activity quarrel — calm, a strong blast, 
and a violent storm — Normal Temparature Kxcessive Heat and 
Excessive Cold This particular Hero discovered the fact that 
there are three aspects in one and the great only divinity which 
you might call Indra or Vishnu or the Sun There is a simple 
meaning which appears to us to be t/te meaning of that Hero who 
discovered this verse. He finds that all is God like ^or God — and 
further he discovers in three aspects of Nature — and proclaims to 
his people the fact that all that you discover in the three forms 
of nature are Godlike or God ; and that beyond this all is daik 
A great thing for us to learn and observe that beside the fact 
that everything is Godlike, we can have no other knowledge I 
believe the Puranas give a truer explanation of the Vedic Hymns 
than the commentators — the dead Etymologists and liturgists, — 
JDo not these times call for a Hero? This, too, is not a conception 
got up in modern times for look at other texts of the Vedas 

The • three* is here explained as Agni, Vayu and Aditya 

Consider again the text. 

Tandyamaha Brahmana 20, 15, $ 4 
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'^W C5Ttf%® ^<1 ^*Tpr5^1 

c^i^sprt '®«ri ^ -sif^ i 

The Hero we said discovered or rather saw that the Dumber 
three truly and completely represents the diversities of nature and 
the people round him answered Yes Even so I The number three 
— the first number recognised — was at once a sacred fact to th^ 
said Hero, and his people and they had three, thirty-three, and 
thirty-thee crores of God because all was Godlike or God and 
all to them was sacred 1 Veiily, we need a Hero to divulge the 
mysteries in the Yedic Hymns, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF CEYLON, 

iSpS'IQOJ 

[Extract from His Excellency Sir West Ridgeway’s Review] 

VI. 


The Plague, 

I come now to the subject of plague. It is a matter for lively 
congratulation and profound thankfulness that this fortunate Island 
has lemamed wholly immune from the ravages of the terrible scourge 
which has raged so pitilessly in India and elsewhere on all sides 
When I tell you that m Bombay city alone ovei 100,000 deaths ftom 
plague have occuired since 1898, you may realize with what 
relief I am able to present to you to-day a clean sheet on which not 
a single outbreak of plague has to be recorded This satisfactory 
state of affiirs may be put down to a combination of many causes 
fiist, that Colombo is not a terminal port, second that vessels do not 
come alongside any piei , third that vessels and their crews coming 
fiom infected ports are thoroughly inspected befoie leaving , fouith, 
that the Plague Committee is fully alive to its greatest responsibili- 
ties , fifth, to the good work peifoimed by the port surgeons , and 
last, but not least, to some natural cause, climatic or other, which 
science has not yet fathomed. 

But we are justified in asciihing our immunity very largely to 
the elaborate and careful precautions which have been incessantly 
observed during the last six years, and it is desirable that I should 
remind you of these precautions, and at the same time utter a final 
warning against their relaxation to any material extent. 

To sum up the plague, lamentable and disastrous as its results 
have been elsewhere, has done us this good — it has been the means 
of introducing wholesale and much-needed reformation in the 
system of dealing with infectious diseases, and ^this has saved many 
lives and will save many more. When the prevalence of plague in 
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Bomb ly rendered iti necessary to consider very carefully the best means 
of protecting this Island, the inadequacy of the system then in foice 
became at once apparent The introduction of the plague would 
not only cause gieab loss of life, but, situated as Ceylon is, would 
entail results fatal to its commercial piosperity. No expenditure 
can be too great, no piecautionary measures too elaboiate, if they 
have the effect of averting this terrible disaster Money has nob 
been grudged, and the thanks of the community are specially 
due to the members of the Plague Committee, who have performed 
their important labours with uniemibting diligence and vigilance 

Immigration and Labour Supply 

Our piecautions against plague are necessarily inseparably con- 
nected with the question of cooly immigration, and it is to this vitally 
important subject that I would accordingly next invite public attention 
A plentiful laboiii supply is es-ential to the success of the planting 
industry, on which the prospeiity of the Colony mainly depends — 
indeed, without immigrant coolies the industry would perish It is 
therefore a mittei which has always received the most careful atten- 
tion of Government, and it is interesting to note the progress which 
has been made since 1896 When I airived in Ce\lon there were 
three ways by vvhioh the cooly could travel ftom India to the estates. 
He could come by Faumben, Manner and the North road, or by 
Tuticonn and Colombo, or by Ammapatara, Tondi, and Colombo 
By the first route the coolies were conveyed in Government vessels 
from Paumben to Mannai at a cost of a rupee each , from Mannar 
they travelled by road to Matale, a distance of a bundled and thnty- 
one miles There, as a rule, they took the tram, but in some instances 
they had not money to pay foi tickets, and walked to their estates 
Along the North road, sheds weie provided for the accommodation 
of the coolies, and wells were constiucted which yielded an ample 
supply of water, while at Dambulla a hospital was provided for the 
treatment of the sick The Manner route was for many jmais 
generally adopted, fiist, because it was the best known, and coolies 
are extremely conseivative in then habits, secondly, because it was 
the cheapest. The road journey cost nothing the men carried their 
own stoies of provisions, and their passage to Mannar only cost 
a rupee, wheieas the fare on a steamer to Colombo would come to 
three or four rupees. Malale would also in most cases be nearer 
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the coolies’ destination than Colombo, and less tram fare would have 
to be paid. 

Until 1897 the steamers from Tondi and Ainmapafcara were 
very irregular, depending more on cargo than on passengers- Bj 
slow degrees, however, the steamer route increased in popularity, 
and gradually special arrangements were made for the reception of 
the coolies At first they travelled as ordinary pa‘5senger<5j landing 
at the passenger jetty and taking then tickets at the Colombo 
station Alter some time, howevei, the inconvenience of this began 
to be felt. The coolies were therefore landed at the root of the 
breakwater, as now, and a depot was established at Kelaniya It 
consisted of two or three small buildings with a kitchen and latnnes, 
but could not accoUimodate more than a hundred men To this 
the men weie at fiist sent on foot in charge of a guard, but in 1892 
a further improvement was made by despatching the men to the 
depot in special trains If they failed to catch the up-country train 
they remained the night at Kelaniya 

As for quirantine in the harbour, very insufficient arrangements 
were made As far as I have been able to ascertain, no speci tl 
precautions were taken even when cholera was raging in the district 
fiom which the coolies came If no case had actually occurred ori 
board, the men were allowed to land after examination (a mere 
examination in such cases is almost useless) and to proceed to their 
destinations, whethei Colombo or up-country, without restriction of 
Biiy kind When a case occuiied on boaid a vessel which disem- 
barked its passengers at Colombo she was quarantined for such 
time as the poit surgeon thought necessary, the coolies and other 
passengers being fed on board by the ship’s agents At Manner 
the coolies were apparently allowed co proceed on then jouiney 
without any special inquiry 

These then, brieflv, were the arrangements which existed in 
1895 and 1896. and had they remained unalteied, iheie can be 
httle doubt but that severe outbreaks of choleia must have occurred 
in the Island It is more than probable, indeed, that plague itself 
would have been introduced The Mannar route acted as a species 
of natural quarantine in piotecting the planting districts, but the 
bulk of the coolies came by Colombo even when the North load w is 
open In 1896, for instance, twice as many came by Colombo as 
by Manna^, in 1897 three tunes, and in 1898 nearly four bime«» as 
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many The depot at KeUniya was in eveiy way unsuited for the 
leception of coolies It was veiy small ^ it was situated in a 
densely crowded suburb^ isolation or segie^jation was impossible • 
there was no way of pi even ting the members of an infected gang 
fiom getting into Colombo oi up-country, even if the men remain- 
ed at the depot, they were almost certain to convey the disease into 
the neighbouring localities, where it was exbiemely diflficult to deal 
with it In point of fact, when the number of coolies exceeded the 
veiy limited accommodation provided foi them they used to quarter 
thembelves m the houses of the adjoining villageis, paying a 
trifling sum foi the night’s lodging, and in this way the aiea occupied 
by possibly infected coolies might be very consideiable. 

I appointed a Commission to inquiie into the feasibility of 
establishing a quarantine station in Dutch island, but the conclusiou 
a^iived at was that the scheme was impiacticable until Puttlam 
Was connected by railway with Kuiunegala and Anuradhapura, 
Hare island in the poit of Tuticorin was pioposed as quarantine 
station, but after communicating with the Madias Government 
I was convinced th it the suggestion was impiacticable A very brief 
inquiiy made it apparent that the Kelaniya depot must be aban-^ 
doned and accordingly, in July, i897, I appointed a committee to 
go up the railway and select a new site Ragarna was selected as the 
most accessible place m which the necessary accommodation could 
be tound Tlie place affoided gieat facilities for rail transport, as ifc 
It within a short distance of Rigama that the line which runs to 
the quariy which supplies the hiibour works with stones branches 
off Consequently, tlieie are no fewer than ten tiains in the day 
lunnmg each way between Colombo and Ragarna. There was, 
moreovei, a large extent of land available, partly jungle, partly 
planted, and an abundant supply of excellent water The fiist 
camp was made on a hill overlooking the railway station on a site 
formerly occupied by a resfhoiise A hospital was also built a 
short distance from the camp, and bathing-place<?, kitchens, latrines, 
and other necessary ariangements were provided* When the plague 
broke out, a second camp was constructed at the junction of the 
main with the quarry line. 

The question of closing the North road became the next subject 
for consideration, and after much discussion I decided to adopt this 
couise, even at the risk of luterfeiing to a certain extent with tho 
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labour supply, I felt that ifc was impossible, with due regard to the 
safety of the Island, to treat plague as cholera had been treated, 
mainly because it was apparent that the two diseases were in some 
essential respects very different 

By this time great advances had been made at Ragama by the 
establishment and equipment of additional camps. Two quite sepa- 
rate camps were constructed above the station, and three more on the 
high ground near the junction of the quarry and mam lines. Each 
o( these was complete in itself, so that in case of infectious disease 
any of the camps could be isolated and the otheis left open for the 
reception of coolies. Had plague become established either m 
Tuticonn or the distucts m which recruiting takes place, it would 
have been necessary either to stop immigration altogether, a pro- 
ceeding which would have pi oduced results almost as disastrous to 
the planting industry as the introduction of plague, or to quarantine 
all arrivals for a period of ten days. The latter alternative would 
have been adopted, and the necessary accommodation was provided. 
Foitunately it has not been found necessary to enforce plague 
quarantine, and no case of plague has occured among immigrants 
Outbreaks of cholera have, however, been frequent, and the results 
have fully established the complete success of the system adopted 

In December, 1900, some time after the arrival of the Boer 
prisoners, it was found necessary to locate some of them at Ragama, 
and the camp near the level crossing was given up for this purpose 
New buildings had then to be erected on the land adjoining the 
oiiginal site near the railway station The establishment is now com- 
plete, and it 18 impiobable that any further additions will have to be 
made The accommodation now provided consisted of three camps, 
one of which is only used in cases of emergency I’he two camps 
in general use each comprise four permanent iron sheds, and each 
can easily hold 800 or, if necessary, 1,000 coolies In case of neces- 
sity, therefore, over 2,000 coolies could be provided for in the camps. 
To each camp is attached a segregation shed These are used when 
an outbreak of cholera occurs, but could be occupied by healthy 
coolies in time of piessure These sheds have pioved of the 
greatest service m preserving the rest of the coolies from in- 
fection When a second outbieak has occuned at the comp it haa 
been almost always m the segregation shed 
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The total coat of construction of the Ragama camps was Rs. 
285,164, while the total cost of 'upkeep up to the end of last year 
amounted to Rs, 64,103 The number ot immigrant estate coolies 
who arrived in Ceylon for the seven years 1896 - 1 90 2 was 549,387, 
and the number who left 685,025. In addition to these^ 114,84:0 
miscellaneous coolies, arrived in the Island and 268,847 traders 
Of the estate coolies no fewer than 339,762 passed through Eagana, 
since the establishment of the camp in September, 1897, the 
heaviest year being 1900, when on an average 11,000 a month 
passed through the camps The expenditure has been quite 
dispioporbionate to the very great advantages secured, and it wilh 
not, I think, be denied that the establishment of the Eagama camp 
has conferred an incalculable benefit not only on the planters, but^ 
on the community generally, by protecting the Island from out- 
breaks of infectious diseases which have in the past been the 
cause of so much trouble, expense, and anxiety. 

Finally, I may remind you that with the extension of the South 
Indian railway to Paurnben that place will probably become the 
chief port of embarkation for coolies proceeding to Ceylon, and ' 
in order to be prepared for this contingency the Government have 
lately been considering the advisability of taking steps to acquire 
additional land at Paurnben, so that when the time comes there 
may be no difficulty in providing ample accommodation and a 
sufficient water supply for the immigrants who play so important a 
pait in the welfare of our staple industiy 

Nxjwaka Eliya 

, We often discuss the industries of the Island, actual and 
possible, but there is one industry — if I may so apply the term — 
which is yet undeveloped, and ’wl;iicb may prove to be very profi- 
table. [• allude to Ceylon's advantages^ so little known and 
appreciated, as a winter resort for visitors from Europe and as a 
sanitarium foi the E<istern Colonies and South India and Burndia. 
The extraordinary variety of climate to be found in this small Island! 
Jts accessibility as the centre of shipping m the Eastern Sea, and" 
the excellence of its hotels atiColombo and Kandy, are not fully 
known ^and appreciated In Nuwaia Eliya the Island possegis^s ai 
health resoit which in respect of scepery and salubrity of climate 
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ae winter montiia second to boh© 
ed in the Island the advantasfes were 
I drew public attention to these facts 
nl m 1896, and it was agreed that 
^ding a moderate amount of public 
only possible centre of education for 
Colony, and which, m addition to 
eady pointed out, can afford to manv 
s of the community the means of 
a journey to Euiope The first step 
^y which could introduce the necessary 
it should be remembered, the Government 
crfd This was done by substituting, with the 
tfsentof the inhabitants, for the Local Board of Improve- 
,-hbminated by, and under the control of. Government Subse- 
.^uently the sum of Rs 60,000 was granted to the Board and loans 
to the amount 6f nearly Rs, 114,000 for the general improvement 
of the place 

It IS more than probable that certain well-meaning critics 
will View these figures with regret. And it cannot be denied that 
under certain conditions this regret would be justifiable, but it 
can be shown that in the present case these conditions do not 
exist. It will be generally admitted that there are few tests which 
demonstrate more clearly the ebb or flow of the tide of prosperity 
among the great bulk of our population than the arrack revenue 
The villagei can only purchase arrack with the surplus that 
remains after providing the necessaries of life The existence of 
such a surplus indicates a certain amount of prosperity, and is 
ceitaioly not a matter to be deplored, though it may be a causfe for 
regret that the money is not better expended As long, however, 
as human nature remains as it is this form of expenditure is inevi- 
table. The increase in the revenue from arrack may be obtained 
fn two ways either by increasing the area over which the liquor 
is distributed, or by raising the price m districts where it has 
always been sold* The former policy is open to objection, and 
tht statistics prove clearly that the increase in the revenue iroot 
In any way due to an adoption of such policy. In fact the very 
reverse has taken place, the figures showing that notwithstanding 
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the increased revenue the number of 

diminished On the other hand, to k 

raising the price of into^ricating liquor 

most ardent advocate of temperance 

the price of arrack could be so adjii’^tf 

could only afford to purchase a supple 

their drinking to excess, the diffic 

disappear This is, of course, impos* 

that a rise in the price of arrack is 

cause of temperance Waiving for th 

and against total prohibition, it is cle^ 

sold at all, the higher (within reasonable 

less the temptation to, or indeed the possibility Oi, 

may then be fairly contended not only that the revenue haa 

largely increased, but that this has been done by the most justifi-» 

able means Certain alterations have been introduced as the time 

and manner of conducting sales, and as to various other details 

by which competition has been encouraged and the necessary 

facilities afforded to renters in the prosecution of their business. 

The increase is probably due not merely to the general advance 

jn prosperity so plainly pointed out by the figures in my review 

of the financial progress of the Island but to the fact that Govern^ 

ment IS now securing a fairer share of the profits than it did 

formerlyt To this source of increase also no exception can be 

taken On the whole, It may reasonably be maintained that 

the maximum of gain has been secured with the minimum of 

those evils which are inseparably connected with the liquor traffic, 

however well it may be managed 

The system even now is far from being ideal, but no scheme 
has yet been discovered which is not liable to serious objections 
The recovery of the duty at the still, for instance, would if 
practicable be a great improvement, it would eliminate much of 
the element of speculation which is now so objectionable, and 
would enable Government to exercise a more complete control 
pver the manufacture and sale of arrack But even Mr Elhs*s 
ingenuity has been unable to formulate a practical scheme by 
which this alteration could be effected, and to abolish the present 
sjstem before it has been shown that a new and preferable one 
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Could be established, would be an experiment fraught with the 

«nost dang-erous consequences 

The Board has fully justified its existence, and the money has 
been well and profitably expended The development of Nuwara 
hya has been Indeed remarkable. Waterworks have been cons* 
'ted ensuring an ample supply of pure water , an adequate 
*m of street lighting has been introduced , swampy marshes 
been drained, and the sanitary arrangements of the town plac^ 
satisfactory footing , unsightly and unhealthy hovels and cooly 
have been replaced by model dwellings, which have done much 
eve the overcrowding among the poorer classes in the town • 
ig-placea have been provided for the natives, and washing- 
i for the dhobi es, 

fitecreation bas not been forgotten • a cricket ground— the best 
the Island — has been laid down, a rifle range constructed, and a 
oentral library built. 

The attractiveness of the town to visitors has been enhanced by 
the construction of new roads and attractive drives, the opening of 
a racecourse, the enlargement of the golf links and polo ground, and 
the* laying out of an ornamental park The land lying between 
the two roads which enclose the Nuwara Eliya Plain, much of 
which was in private hands, bas been secured as public property 
and IS rapidly being reclaimed and rendered heaUhy , a dredger 
for the lake has been built, and it is anticipated that with its* aid, 
this once beautiful creation of iSir William Gregory, which is now 
disfigured by silt and marsh, will again become 6ne of its chief 
a tti actions 

The material improvement of the district has been provided for 
by the establishment of a breeding faim at Harasbedda and of an 
experimental gaiden in the central part of the town for the cultiva- 
tion of European fruits and vegetables on scientific linest This 
latter additions should piove an invaluable aid to horticulture 
among all classes 

In my opening address last year I informed the public that the 
War Office had decided to establish, or rather to develop, the sanita- 
rium for the troops at Nuwara Ehya in preference to Diyatalawa, 
Altnough the wisdom of this step has been serioosly questioned, the 
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colony has loyally accepted the decision, and has generously under- 
taken to find £8,000 for the' conatruotioii of a military sanitarium, 
which will no doubt still further tend to the development of 
Nttwara Eliya 

Last hut not least of the factors in the growth of the sanitaria 
is the opening of the TJda Pussellawa railway, with its static 
¥uwara Eliya Although it is improbable that this hill ri 
would ever have been constructed if its final objective ha/ 
Nuwara Eliya, the manifold advantages in bringing the sani 
into direct communication with the railway system, and in fa 
mg the transport of tea and garden produce from fartbi 
Pussellawa to a profitable market in Eliya, and ther 
Colombo and other places, are too obvious to need my recapit\ 

The Nuwara Eliya of six years ago is indeed scarcely ret 
able in the sanitarium of to-day, equipped as it now is wil 
that 18 requisite to render it a mountain home for Europeans, a hest^^ 
station for invalids, a place of education for children, and an attrac- 
tive resort for visitors.. New houses have sprung up, no less than 
thirty-five residences liaving been built in the last six years, while 
nearly all the old houses have been enlarged and improved. The 
population m the last decade has increased 50 per cent , and the 
revenue has risen from Rs. 18,000 in 1896 to Rs 30,000 in 1902 
Hotels and cluba have advanced with the growing popularity of the 
place^ and during the winter months the former are crowded with 
Vtsifcorsy not only from all parts of the island, but also from India, 
Burnxa^iand the Straits, which countries, to judge, from the numbers 
who now resort to Ceylon, are beginning to find in Newara Eliya 
an accessible and attractive resort Newara Eliya has now, in fact, 
a high reputation to maintain, and I hope there will be no relaxa- 
^ tion of the efforts made during the last few years to gain for it the 
place among the hill stations of the East to which its splendid 
natural advantages entitle it. 


Kandy 

Cur efiforta to develop Nuwara Eliya and the sucoees which has 
happily attended, them have led some people to infer — perhaps not 
altogether unnaturallv — ^that the claims of the historic town of 
Kan^ havo been, neglected. Such, Gentlemen*, is however by no 
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means the case It would be a matter of great regret to me if the 
wants of the beautiful hill capital with its world-wide reputation 
were ever ig.nored by the Government of this Colony, and I do not 
think that any such charge can be maintained against my admmis- 
tr-ation If the Government have lent the Nuwara Eilya Board of 
Improvement Es 114,000, they have lent the Munrcipahty of Randy 
nearly Rs, 160,000 Of this* amount; about Rs 100,000 has been' 
spent in the purchase of a large extent of land' within the'cateh- 
ment area of the reservoir, in order that all habitations’ might be 
removed therefrom and the contamination of the wat:er**&uppiy thna 
prevented. This very desirable improvement was one of the results 
of the repoit of the committee appointed by me^ in 1898 to make 
inquiies ilato the sanitary condition of Kandy, which had' been the 
subject of repeated criticism by both civil and military medicalt 
officers The committee’s most important recommendation — acom- 
3 te drainage scheme for Kandy — has, I regret to say, not yet been 
A arried into execution An elaborate scheme has been prepared, but 
It has not yet' been decided how to meet its cost, which is estimated' 
at^Rs 450,000 Pn the meantime some minor remedial measuiea 
have been effected by the Poblic Works Department and the Mum- 
cipahty Among other public works, T may remind* you that thi 
dredging of the famous lake has been earned on with vigour 'by* the 
aid of a Iban from Government, and the silting up which threatened 
to d^stroy-'it has been arrested The Kandyan wall along the head 
of the lake has been* completed, and the beautiful drive which e»- 
cifeh^s it has bOen widened and improved The electrio light was 
introduced into Kandy for street lighting inr 1901, and works are m 
progress for an extensive enldrgemeut of the Bogambra lecteatiow 
ground By the purchase of the^ building formerly known as the^ 
grand Hdtel a fine suite of public offices hks been secured^ 

The many changes in Kandyan life and the rapid disappeaTaneo 
oftancient customs under th'fe irresistible indhences of a wider civr- 
lizatipn render it especially desirable that we shbuld have a per- 
manent depository for those specimens of Kandyan ait for which 
the hill capital is so justly renowned A'Kandyan Museum* has 
theiefore been inaugurated, and has found a suitable* and appropriate 
home in the old hall of the Fiscal’s office, which is itself a good spe- 
cimen of Kandyan architecture 
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Gallej 

I might well review the progress made in the other provmcial 
towns of this Island, for I am glad to know that m each there are 
welcome signs of a vigorous life and a healthy recognition of munici- 
pal responsibilities The activities of those who direct the affairs of 
these towns have had the warm sympathy and, so far as possible^ 
the practical support of Government, but space will not permit me 
to notice on this occasion the improvement of each town in detaiU 
There is one place, however, which I am unwilling to pass over, 
and which must always have a claim on public interest for the sake 
of old associations I refer to Galle The general idea about 
Galle is that since it ceased to be the mail port of the Colony in 
1882 It has steadily declined, and few would be surprised if 1 were 
now to tell the people not only of a falling off in shipping, but also 
of decreasing revenue land and a diminishing population. Fro a 
time that was the regrettable, but not unnatural sequence of events 
Not only did the tonnage of ships entering the harbour sink from 
nearly 7oo,ooo in 1881 to under 250,000 in 1886, but the revenue 
dwindled from Rs 74,158 to Rs. 48,730, and the poplation also 
slightly decreased from 31,742 to 31,675 The following decade, 
however, saw the commencement of a recovery, which I am happy 
to say has been continued in still more marked fashion during the 
period of my administration. The revenue, whiCh by 1896 and 
reached Rs 70,099, or nearly equal to the figure of 1881 was last 
year Rs, 91,652, while the population was found at the last census 
to have sprung to 37,165 Although the assessed annual value of 
house property in the Fort shows that the severe depression of 
1882 and following years has by no means wholly passed, the 
figures I have quoted are convincing evidence that the famous sea- 
port IS far from being moribund As regards shipping, its former 
glory has necessarily departed, the number of vessels which called 
at Galee last year being only i 7 y, as compared with the 465 of 
i88i,and It IS not likely that Galee will ever again become a great 
passenger port Much, however, of its cargo and coaling business 
might be revived if the harbour were improved by the removal of 
several dangerous rocks and the construction of a small breaks 
water near the lighthouse. 
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Arrack, 


The arrack rents from one of the most important items of 
revenue, and the increase under this head has been very large. 
During the seven years ending 31st December, 1902 the arrack 
revenue amounted to Rs 21,374,708, while in the previous 
similar period only Rs 15,086,255 was recovered The difference, 
being the total inciease in the sura paid during the latter over that 
collected in the former period, amounts to Rs 6,288,453 The 
average annual income for the latter period amounts to Rs. 
2 >i 55 ,i 79 and during the former Rs. 3,053,529 , this gives an aver- 
age annual increase of Rs 898,350 To put these figures in an- 
other way, the total annual increase m the arrack revenue would 
be equivalent to more than the gross proceeds of a very success- 
ful pearl fisheiy held during each year, and to more than once and 
a half the net ptoceeds The sum recovered from the arrack rents 
in 1902, Rs 3493,575, would have more than paid all the charges 
for that year under the head Public Debt or the whole of the 
Colony^s military expenditure and Post Office expenditure put 
together 

Under the present system the revenue derived from arrack can 
be given not merely for 1902 as would be the case with ordinary 
Items of the general revenue, but for 1903 and 1904 also We are 
therefore in a position to take nine-year instead of seven-year 
periods The results are still more satisfactory than those already 
given The total revenue that will have been collected in the 
period of nine years 1896-1904, both inclusive, is Rs 28,532,331. 
For the period 1887 1895 it is Rs. 18,180,246 The total increase 
therefore amounts to Rs 10, 352,085, and the average annual 
increase to Rs 1,150,231 It is also worthy of notice that this 
largely increased revenue has been recovered not only without 
being compelled to put a single renter in jail (an unfortunate 
measure which had not unfrequently to be resorted to in former 
years), but without the institution of a single case in court The 
increased revenue is chiefly due to the action taken in consequence 
of the able report submitted in 1896 by Mr Ellis, whom I appoin- 
ted a Commissioner to inquire into the question, and whose recom- 
mendations I adopted 
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We must for the present make the best use we can, of existing 
machinery, and a record of the transactions connected with the 
arrack trade will, I think, convince any one that this has been 
done with a substantial measure of success 

In connection with the subject of arrack^ I should perhaps 
allude to the illicit sale of toddy, which is unfortunately far too 
prevalent It is encouraged, I am afraid, by the trivial fines which 
are too often inflicted by some police magistrates, who do not 
appear fully to reali2^ the many objections to the practice, and it 
is a question which demands early consideration whether a mini^ 
mum fine should not be fixed, or whether impirsonment for the 
offence should not be made rigorous, or whether some alteration of 
the existing system should be made. 

Salt. 

The salt industry is one of the most important sources of 
revenue During the last thirty years it has- contributed over 28 
millions of rupees to the coffers of the state, and I am glad to say 
the yearly amount is steadily increasing Thus, the salt revenue 
for the seven years 1896-1902 amounted to Rs 7,676,763, as against 
Rs 6,766,.394 for the previous seven years, an increase of nearly a 
million rupees The average annual revenue during the period of 
my administration has been Rs 1,096,680, as compared with 
Rs 966,628 for the corresponding preceding perio-d. 

The Auditor-Generah fn whose hands the control of the Salt 
Department is vested, has supplied me with very full statistics 
showing the production and consumption of salt during the last 
thirty years, and they show that, while there has been a uniformly 
steady increase in consumption, the production is liable to very 
great fluctuations Taking the last ten years, the difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest consumption in any two years is only 
97,886 cwt., but the amounts produced differ in some cases by 
nearly 500,00c cwt. ^ 

I regret to say that an extreme example of this irregularity in 
salt production has occurred m this the last year of my adminis- 
tration, the * 5 upply of this year having been nearly a total failure, 
Hhus forming almost the only exception to the consistent march 
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of prosperity in every direction during the past eight years. To 
show how total the failure has been, I may inform you that pre- 
vious to this year the lowest collection on record was 183,000 cwt, 
but up to September of this year only 20,000 cwt had been collect- 
ed This failure has been due to a cause beyond our control, 
namely, unfavourable weather, and I have no doubt that there will 
be a speedy recovery as soon as the meteorological conditions 
improve, but meanwhile it is considered desirable to import 
salt from India, as m 1881. 

The failure is only temporary, and it seems more than probable 
that not only is it possible for the local production to fully meet 
the requirements of the Island, but that a profitable export trade 
might be established There is reason to believe that a consider- 
able extent of land suitable for salt manufacture is available at 
Futtalam, Trincomalee, and probably in the Northern province 
The cost of production is low, and there would, therefore, be a 
large margin to cover cost of transport to other countries, together 
with Government and exporters* profits Before any active steps 
are taken in this direction, it will be necessary to discover the rates 
at which salt is bought and sold in other countries. Sufficient 
inquiry has not yet been made to justify the framing of estimates, 
because before anything is done towards supplying salt for export 
a stock amply suffiv^ient for the wants of the Island must be 
provided, and this, if we are to be perfectly secure, should be equal 
to the supply required for two and a half years 

When I turn from production to consumption, that is to say 
to the revenue aspect of the question, I find the figures are very 
satisfactory. The regular increase in consumption has produced 
a proportionately regular increase m revenue, the amounts for 
1896 and 1902 being Rs 998,655 and Rs 1,184,439 respectively 
it is interesting to note the consistent manner in which the profit 
derived from salt has increased during the past thirty years. 
Dividing the period into three, it is found that for the first ten 
years the average annual profit was Rs 679,779, for the second 
ten years Rs 737,707, and for the last ten years, la , from 1892 to 
1902, Rs 867,479. To put these figures in another way, the 
average net profits per hundredweight for the three periods have 
been Re, 175, Re i‘ 8 i, and Re i 92, respectively, and it wil b@ 
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noticed from both sets of figures that the last decade has been 
the most prosperous of the three 

The average price paid by the purchaser for the last ten years 
IS Rs, 2 36 per cwt Taking the figures for 1902, which do not 
differ materially ^rom the average of the last ten years, we find 
that out of Ra 340, the price p ud per hundredweight by the 
purchaser, Re i 90 is net profit The total net profit for the year 
comes to Rs 930,021 In order to double this, or to raise, say, 
a million rupees, it would be necessary to raise the price of salt 
from Rs 2*40 to Rs 240 plus Re. i 90, 2 0 , to Rs 430. This 
would be within a fraction of 4 cents a pound, the present price 
being as nearly as possible 2 1 cents Salt now costs in the 
Colombo bazaar almost 9 cents per measure, which weighs 
that is, 4 cents a pound Were the price raised as proposed, the 
retailer must charge a little over 6 cents a pound to make his 
present profit Even this sum could, if necessary, probably be 
paid even by the poorest class without inconvenience, but care 
would have to be taken that the price did not rise above that at 
which imported salt can be supplied 

Registrar-General's Department 

The history of the Registrar-General's Department during the 
period under review has been a record of continued prosperity 
and efficiency In the land registeration branch the number of 
deeds registered has increased from a yearly average of 56,963 m 
the period 1889-^1895 to 82,207 in the period 1896-1902, an 
increase of per cent , the average yearly income of the depart- 
ment has increased from Rs 137,075 to Rs 231,730, or by 69 per 
cent, and the net profit has more than doubled, while the value of 
the deeds registered has increased from Rs. 43,841,020 to 
Rs 72,276,660. Promptitude and accuracy in registration, so essen- 
tial to the interests of commerce and agriculture, have been main- 
tained, and still further improved by the consolidation of the 
indexes to the registers of the last forty years, which had become 
too numerous and bulky for convenient reference In order to 
facilitate the inquiries into claims under the Waste Lands 
Ordinance, indexes have been prepared of the deeds and sannases 
executed under the native kings and the Dutch Government and 
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registered in the depaitment under Ordinances Nos 6 of 1S66 
and r 5 of 1867 

The office of the Registrar-General, which shares the same 
building with the office of the Diiector of Public Works, has 
outgrown the accommodation provided for it, but this want will 
be supplied when the new offices for the Public Woiks Department 
are completed and the whole of the existing building is at the 
disposal of the Registrar-General, 
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VI 

Pearl Fisheries aisiD Marine Biolooical Department 

The pearl fisheries in the Gulf of Manner have been for ceii- 
tuiies a luciative souice of revenue to the Government of this 
Ibland During the one hundred and seven years of British lule 
over 1,000,000 net revenue has accrued to the Colony from these 
fisheries, representing an average annual income of some 
Rs 150,000 But the income is precaiious ^ foi instance, during the 
period named there have been three long gaps, vtz , from 1^37 to 
1855, from 1864 to 1873, and from 1891 till the present year* 
Two centuries ago the Commandant of Jafinapatam, writing for 
the instruction of the Political Council of that town, stated that 
“the pearl fishery is an extraordinary source of revenue on which 
no reliance can be placed, as it depends on various contingencies 
which may rum the banks or spoil the oysters,^*’ and a similar 
statement would accurately describe the experience of the British 
administration 

The causes of this unsatisfactory discontinuity have hitheito 
been obscure There has frequently been proinise of a fishery, 
and the Inspector of the Pearl Banks after his periodical visits 
has lepoited an abundance of ^ouag and apparently flourishing 
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oysters on the banhs. But the oysters have not come to maturity 
The causes of this mortality oi disappearance were unknown We 
had no scientific data to go upon Nothing was known regarding 
the oyster, its habits and natural enemies, or of the reasons for its 
appearance and disappearance at paiticular localities, and without 
such knowledge it seemed impossible to count upon the pearl fisheiies 
with any certeunty During lecent years, great strides have been 
made in the science of practical biologv, and in igoi^ I considered 
that the time had arrived for a scientific investigation into the 
causes of the disappearance or mortality amongst the oysters, 
and I determined to enlist the ablest expeit advice on the ‘subject 

On the recommendation of Professor E Ray Lankester, F RS^ 
the distinguished Director of the Natural History Department of 
the British Museum, Professor Herdman, FRS^ of the University 
of Liverpool, was approached, and eventually agreed to devote 
his energies to the task 

Within the last few weeks, I have received Professor Heidmai/s 
final report, which will shortly be published by the Royal Society 
with the co-operation of this Government. In this very complete 
and valuable work, Professor Herdman gives a definite explanation 
of the causes exercising pernicious effects upon the pearling 
industrj^, and he formulates a number of remedial, or rather 
cultural measures which he believes will bring prosperity and 
eliminate a large number of the unfruitful years To quote 
Professor Herdman “We are now in a position to give a suffi- 
ciently complete and continuous account of the life-history and 
and habits of the pearl oyster to serve for practical purposes and 
to enable us to picture with fair accuracy the details of its life 
economics, its feeding and breeding, its struggles with enemies and 
competitors, w ith sand and with storms, and finally its associa- 
tion with Cestode parasites and the consequent piocess of pearl 
formation 

As to the past management of the pearl banks, Professor 
Herdman points out that no steps towards cultivating and preserv- 
ing these have been taken Nothing has ever been done in Ceylon 
to assist the pearl-oyster in the struggle against adverse influences, 
past efforts have been confined wholly to the exploitation of such 
beds as occasionally and fortuitously arrived at maturity, the 
succeixsful fisheries being accepted as windfalls to be thankful for 
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The report closes with a very concise and instructive summary 
of conclusions and recommendations The causes of mortality 
of the pearl oyster, the reasons of the intermittence m the history 
of the fisheries, and the conditions which render some paars more 
reliable than others, are all clearly desciibed I have no space 
to notice these important points in any detail, but I may briefly 
state that the chief causes of mortality among the oysters appear 
to be as follows shifting of sand due to the strong cui rents and 
the monsoons, the ravages of natural enemies such as voracious 
fiahes, overciowding, diseases due to the invasion of parasites, 
and over fishing regards the intermittence of the pearl 

fisheries, Pi ofessor Herd man considers that the main hope of 
introducing constancy of results and a regular succession of 
fisheries must rest upon a system of transplanting young ‘strikes' 
or broods of oysters when they make their appearance on useless 
or unreliable paars to wherever there is room for them at the time 
upon ground where it is known they will have a better chance of 
living and growing to maturity ” In this connection, I may men- 
tion that the most valuable and reliable paars appear to be the 
great Cheval Paar, the Penya Paar Karai, and the Muttuvaratu 
Paar. With reference to “over-fishing'* or the exhaustion of 
breeding stock at a time when no further supply of young in the 
larval stage is being brought by cur^-ents from neighbouring 
grounds, Professor Herdman thinks that “ in the future if trans- 
planting IS adopted it may be expected that such a state of affairs 
as the last fishery, or a senes with no young oysters growing up 
in the neighbourhood, will be very unlikely to recui I cannot 
here enumerate Professor Herdman's final recommendations in 
detail, but I have, I hope, shown that his investigation has been 
»ot only scientific, but of a thoroughly practical character, and his 
proposal^ generally appear to be well worthy of adoption 

Professor Herdman emphasizes the necessity of securing the 
permanent services of a trained Marine Biologist to supervise the 
inception and carrying out of the cultural methods which he 
recommends Such an officer must be a man versed in the life 
problems involved, able to grasp their manifold complexities, and 
to assess at their proper values any unusual factors, and any 
Indications of disease as they arise , competent to give piactical 
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and immediate directions as to the course to be puisued, and to 
waid off or to checkmate threatening dangers 

Piofessor Heidman’s inquiry was, however, not confined to 
seeking the best methods of resuscitating our pearl fisheries, but 
extended to all possible valuable marine products of the Colony, 
as to which he has made many U'^eful suggestions There appear, 
for instance, to be great possibilities in respect of sponge cultme 
on an extensive and piofilable scale at 1 nncomalee and in the 
shallows of the Jaffna peninsula, while the culture of edible 
oysters and of the pearl-beaitrtg Tatnpalakam window oyster 
{P lacuna placenta^ is capable of extensive development 

In order that Professor HetdmaiPs investigations and suggestions 
m'ght be followed up by further practical study of local conditions, 
U was decided to e-^tablish a temporary marine laboratory at Galle, 
where the biologist has everj^ facility for prosecuting his experi- 
ments. Apart (torn the value of the laboratory as the working 
headquarters of local piscicultural •sen nee such an institution has 
many and varied supplementary uses It will act as a useful 
feedei both to the Colombo Museum and the Medical College* 
Furthei, as the PiradMiiya botanical gardens and laboratory 
attiact botanists to Ceylon from all quarters of the woild, so in 
gieater degiee will the Galle marine laboratory attract zoologists, 
for whereas Pcradeniya has several rivals in the East, the laboratory 
ai Galle is piobably unique in the tropical regions of the old 
world , it may well be doubted vihether anywhere else there are 
equal opportunities foi the study of a tropical marine fauna in 
conjunction with laboratory conveniences essential to successful 
leseaich 

The first foreign scientific worker to avail himself of the oppor- 
tuiuties aff)rded bv the Galle laboratory for the prosecution of 
lesearch has been Di Nils Svedeliu*,, a Swedish algologist, who 
was engaged from Dccembei of last year to last August in study- 
ing Cexlon alg£e, toi the greater part of this per lod he made 
Gille his working headquaiteis and he has expressed his deep in- 
debtedness for the pei mission gianted to him to make use of the 
marine laboratory and its conveniences for the furtheiance of his 
Sspecial studies Dr Svtdehus adds that much of the success 
winch has attended his woik ui the Island is due.direetly to the 
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facilities thus affoided hina — that without the opportunitv to work 
in the laboratory his woik vvould have been far from so complete 
as he believes it to be Such a recognition specially gratil) ing 
at the beginning of the history of the laboiatory, and when as 
yet the appliances and fittings are necessarily of a temporary 
nature. 

By the establishment of the Marine Biological Laboraton^, 
theiefore, we may^ I think, claim to have made a valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of science We do not, however, seek to 
disguise the fact that our primary object is piactical, and I be- 
lieve that if this object is kept steadily in view the institution will 
under competent diiection prove both a credit to the Colony and 
a source of great material profit in the improvement and exten- 
sion of local fishery industues 

The methods of fishing and of washing the pearls from the 
oysters have been piactically the same as far as the history of the 
pe^rl fisheries go back, that is to say, for nearly two thousand 
years On the occasion of the recent fisheiy much attention was 
paid, by my direction, to the question w’hether a better method 
might not be substituted The old system is an excellant type of 
Eastern organization, but la haidly suited to modern conditions^ 
Three defects are especially conspicuous In the first place, it is 
a great strain on the administrative officers who on each successive 
occasion are chaiged with the duty of creating and supervising 
the camp Secondly, owing to the large crowds of natives frorn 
the opposite coasts of India, from the Persian Gulf, and elsewheie, 
who, during the few weeks of the fishery, congregate on a spot 
which lb at other times almost a desert, a serious danger to the 
health of the Colony is caused, both by reason of the opportunity 
afforded for the introduction of plague, cholera, and other diseases, 
and of the difficulty, under the circumstances, of providing ad- 
equately for sanitation Thirdly, it is practically certain that under 
the old system an undue proportion of the proficb of the fishery 
acciues, directly or indirectly, to the divers and, more especially to 
the merchants^ as compared with the Goveinment share. 

From recent investigations, by means of diving dresses, on the 
oyster beds themselves, it is quite certain that a much larger 
number of oysters could be got at much less labour and cost, and 
with^ much less restriction as to depth and as to the state of the 
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weather and the time of vear^ by the ordinary dredging apparatus 
used on the English oyster beds I propose, therefore, that the 
experiment of dredging should at the very next opportunity be 
tried on a small and experimental scale, with a view to the gradual 
substitution of the system, if it proves practically successful, for 
that of the native divers 

As regards the after-treatment of the oysters, at present both 
the Government and the divers sell their shares to merchants and 
others, who wait till the oysters rot and then extract the pearls 
It need hardly be said that the existence of many millions of 
rotting oysters in a temporary camp of, perhaps, 40,000 natives 
IS not conducive to sanitary conditions 

It has therefore been proposed that a machine adapted— but 
wtth considerable modifications — from the ordinary gold-washing 
sluice should be used by Government to wash the oysters which 
it obtains by dredging Experiments m this direction, with 
my approval, were made during the recent fishery by Mr George 
Dixon, who came to Ceylon as a gold specialist , and the results 
were at least so far satisfactory as to warrant me, after consulting 
my Executive Council, in authorizing that they should be repeated 
on a larger and more practical scale at the fishery which it is 
hoped to hold in the early part of next year. 

With reference to Mr Dixon’s washing machine, I should, per- 
haps, expHin that there was some difference of opinion as to how 
far It would be most advantageous to carry the process for which 
It has been devised Its first operation would be to separate the 
shells of the oyster, with the matter externally adhering to them 
from the flesh of the oyster, within which it is now practically 
certain that the pearls always he. The process might be stopped 
at this point, and the AlsH of the oysters, including all the pearls, 
might be dried — perhaps aitificially — and might in that state be 
sold either on the spot or in Colombo to speculative buyers On 
the other hand, Mr Dixon’s original intention might be followed 
to the end, and by continuing the washing process — the whole of 
which (if Mr Dixon is not over sanguine) can be earned out under 
lock and key — the entire flesh and appendages of the oyster 
might be gradually washed away and the pearls be left as the 
final residue I am not satisfied in my own mind as to which of 
these two proposals is the better 1 consider that, if the expense 
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IS not prohibitive, both plans should be tried, experimentally and 
on a small scale, and that the comparative advantages should be 
heieaiter considered 

instiuctions have now been given with the approval of the 
Secretary of State for the washing machinery to be constructed, 
and preparations aie also being made to experiment with dredges 
on a practical but still moderate scale 

Opium. 

I pass on to the difficult subject of opium This question has 
engaged my anxious attention dunng the peiiod 1 have been 
Governor of the Colony In the second year of my term of office 
Otdinance No g of 1897 was passed with the object of restiicting 
the importation of opium by doubling the duty , it also altogether 
prohibited the importation of bhang and ganja At the same 
tune a select committee of this Council was appointed to crinsider 
the whole question of opium consumption in Ceylon in 
order that further legislation might be intioduced, if it 
should be considered necessary Efifcct was given to the com- 
mittee’s deliberations in Oidinance No 5 of 1899, which imposed 
certain stringent conditions on the grant of a license for the sale 
of opium These conditions are that no opium shall be sold 
between the hours of 8 at night and 6 in the morning, that the 
quantity to be sold at any one time to any individual, except a 
licensed retail vendor, shall not exceed 180 grams, that the opium 
shall not be consumed on the premises , that it shall not be 
adulterated or deteriorated in any way, that it shall not be 
Sold to anybody apparently under the age of fifteen 5 ears, that 
■wearing apparel or other goods sliall not be received in baiter for 
opium, that daily accounts shall be kept in a form, ptesenbed 
by the proper authority, of the quantities of opium received, sold, 
and remaining on hand at the end of each day 

It was hoped that these conditions —which were borrowed 
from the regulations in force in Bengal — would provide adequate 
precautions against the abuse of the drug Care has been taken 
that the conditions are strictly observed, and last > ear I satisfied 
myself by careful inquiry that the necessarj^ precautions were 
not neglected at the same time I issued orders and adopted 
measures to tyake them more effective. 
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In spite, howevei, of the legislation of TS97 t 8 q 9 > 

amount of opium imported has not dect eased, but slightly 
increased, and this fact has recently foiined the subject not only 
of comment in this CtAincil, but also of inquii}/ in the House of 
Commons And here, Gentlemen, I must repeat what 1 said 
when the question vva^* under discussion last June There is no 
issue all between the Government and its critics as fai as the 
consumption of opiu n is concerned We are not advocates, as 
some people would seem to think, of the consumption of opium 
while oui cntics aie its antigoni^is Theie is no iS'Uie between 
us We all agiee that tin-, counlr}^ must not be leduced to the 
condition of China We aie all of one and the same opinion 

thit the vice of excessive opium consumption is one of the 
worst calamities that could befall Ceylon 1 have the same 
oDject 111 vievv as the Anti-Opium Association and their fiiends, 
namely, to pi event the deleterious habifc of opium consumption 
becoming pievalent in ihis Colony , but we differ as to the means 
and methods to be emplo>ed for attaining the common 
object and policy The Anti-Opium Association apparently 
di'-pute the beneficial u-^e of opium , at any rate, they would 
inteipose sUwh obstacles to its impoit as would lender its use 
difficult if not impossible, if not for medicinal purposes, at 
least foi its widely spreading use in coi^nection with cattle The 
preventive measures which would alone satisfy them wtuild, in my 
opinion, as a similar policy in other cases has amply pioved, 
defeat their own end by making illicit traffic in opium a most 
lucrative trade. 

Take the case of Buima, for example It was suggested iii the 
recent debate in this Council that if the restrictions in force in 
Buima were introduced into Ceylon the evil of excessive opium 
consumption would b- averted It is admitted, however, that the 
system adopted in Burma has not been as successful as was anti- 
cipated, and revised mea'^urcs are being introduced into the 
Piovince, but it is tem early ) ct to judge of their success 

As 1 have said, 1 do not b lieve in the total suppression of the 
traffic in opium on the othei hand, I am of opinion that it should 
be carefully watched, and so long as it is harmless, if not actually 
benefieial, it should not be unduK interfeied with but it increased 
impoits indicate a lendeucy towaias excessive oi even largely 
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increasing consumption by the people of the country, stern 
measures should be taken to check the growth of so pernicious 
a habit That this pohcv is not merel> theoretical, I have proved 
by the legislation of 1897 aud 1899 to which I have already 
referred 

The question to be considered is, whether the apprehended 
growth of consumption is actually taking place^^ and this is the 
point on which the Government and all its revenue officers are at 
issue with those who favour heroic measures The subject, on 
which I have constantly been in communication with my district 
officers and the police, was considered and discussed at the recent 
conference of Government Agents where the opinion was unanim- 
ous that the consumption of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes has not unduly extended, and that any increase of im- 
ports — apart from that consequent on the increase of population — 
IS due to its widely extended use by native medical practitioneis 
and for treating cattle, and to a decrease in smuggling In fact, 
the concensus of opinion is that the consumption of opium is not 
lucreasing to any mischievous or dangerous extent Certainly the 
bad effects which are so frequently noticeable in India are veiy 
rarely to be seen in Ceylon. 

Nor do I think that the amount at present imported is dispro- 
portionate to the legitimate wants of the people It is true that 
the imports have increas^ from 12,827 1S95 to 21,278 lbs m 

1902 But the amount of imported opium has always been uncer- 
tain, and has varied from year to year in a manner which is not 
explained For instance, in 1897 the imports amounted to 
18,285 lbs, and 1900, after the restrictions imposed bv the legisla- 
tion of 1897 and 1899 had taken effect, they rose to 23,754 lbs 
Last year the amount impored was 21,278 lbs , or only 3,000 lbs 
more than in 1897 and 2,476 lbs less than 111 1900 The imports 
for the first three quaiters of this year amount to 17.524 lbs or 
about the same as the average of recent } ears In these circums- 
tances the import cannot be said to have increased, as is so often 
alleged at an alarming rate, indeed in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of my advisers, such increase as has taken place is to be 
accounted for by the reasonable and harmless requirements of a 
population increasing m number and intelligence. No importance 
need be attached to the increase in the amount of revenue derived 

2 
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from this source, as thib is undoubtedly due to competition and 
the much stricter precautions taken against illicit dealing. I hope 
also it IS unnecessrry for me again to repudiate the suggestion 
which IS sometimes made, that Government attach any value to 
the very small revenue derived from the drug, except in so far as 
It indicates the success of the measures of prevention. 

To sum up The conclusion at which I have arrived after 
careful inquiry is that at present there is no necessity for harden- 
ing the law, but that the question should contuiue to have the 
vigilant atte ition of the authorities in order that any increase m 
the amount imported, greater than can be accounted for by the 
reasonable and harmless wants of a growing population, mav be 
arrested. In the meantime, the powers which the legislature has 
given to the Governrnent for the stern supervision of the trade 
and for the prevention of illicit sales will be unremittingly 
exercised 


Volunteer Force 

The past seven years have formed an eventful chapter in the 
history of the Cejdon Volunteers Iheir numerical strength has 
doubled, they furnished two contingents for the war in South 
Africa, and they also had the honour of taking a part in the 
Imperial pageants of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee and the 
King’s Coronation 

Shortly after I arrived in the Colony an important change was 
made in the command of the force From 1881 when the 
Volunteers were first raised in Ceylon) up to 1896 they were 
commanded by officers who had retired from the army and held 
civil appointments in the Colony In May, 1896, at the instance 
of Sir Aithur Havelock, a military officer recommended the 
War Office was appointed paid Commandant and Inspecting 
Officer of the Force Lieutenant-Colonel Vincent was the officer 
selected, and under his able command the change has proved a 
complete success. 

In 1896, the force consisted of five branches, with a total 
strength of 1,162 men, distributed as follows artillery 129, mouut- 
ed infantry tio, bearers 50, cyclists 5, and light infantry 868 At 
the present time there are seven branches, and the total strength 
has risen to 2,807, comprising 1,257 infantry, i6i artillery- 
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135 mounted . infdntry, 66 bearers, 22 cyclists, 712 
riflemen, and 454 cadets The working staff of the corps 
has been strengthened by three additional sergeant-instructors, 
bringing the total number of sergeant-instructors to 16, The 
total cost of the force in 1896 was Rs 106,309 last year it was 
Rs 18^^,050 While there has been a steady giowth in the older 
branclres of the foice, the increase m the total strength is mainly 
due to the formation of the two new branches, the Oeylon 
Planteis’ Rifle Corps and the Cadet Battalion, 

Military Expenditure 

The annual military contribution on account of our share of 
the garrison is fixed at per cent of the revenue of the Colony 
The amount so reserved every year does not, however, represent 
the total contiibution of the Colony for military purposes. In 
189S an extensive programme of additional defence works for 
Colombo was undertaken by the local military authorities with 
the assent of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and towards 
the cost of these woiks the Colony has voted from time to time 
over five and a half lacs of rupees, and it may be hoped that 
Colombo IS now safe from attack or raid by hostile cruisers In 
addition to this expenditure on fortifications large sums have 
been spent on military buildings When the amount of the 
military contribution was settled, the Secretary of State ruled that 
the colonial revenues should bear the cost of any new military 
buildings which might in future be required at Colombo or else- 
where in Ceylon, except Trincomalee The somewhat indefinite 
liability which this ruling seemed to involve caused some misgiv- 
ings, but the Colony loyally acquiesced in the decision, with one 
stipulation, namely that the concession agreed to by the Secretary 
of State, that the Governor should have a voice as to the necessity 
of the proposed buildings, should be embodied m the Ordinance 
which defined the liability. The necessary clause was accordingly 
added to Oidmance No 2 of 1898, and when any new expenditure 
lb proposed the General Officer Commanding has to satisfy the 
Governor that it is necessary 

During the seven years prior to 1900 no colonial military 
buildings had been erected , since that year there have been built 
In Colombo a new block of the echelon barracks, with accommoda- 
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tion for sixty men, a garrison schoolj and a handsome mess on 
Galle Face for the ofticers of the Royal Artillery, while three 
warrant officers^ quarters in Queen street are in course of cons- 
truction The cost of these buildings has been defrayed partly 
by the sale of old military buildings — which realized about £ 7 , 000 , 
but almost equally by direct appropriations from the revenue of 
the Colony, the amount alieady voted for the purpose being^nearly 
£ 6 ^ 000 ^ to which you are asked to add ;f8oo in next yearns budget. 
This year the Government has agreed to place a further sum of 
j£8,ooo at the disposal of the military authorities towards a 
sanitarium at Nuwara Ehya and a new residence for the General 
Officer Commanding at the latter place It has also contributed 
1,750 towards the formation of a musketry camp at Diyatalawa 
and towards the construction of a new rifle range theie which 
will be also available for the volunteers during the camp of 
exercise I am confident, Gentlemen, that you will heartily 
approve these generous contributions towards the requirements 
of the military forces in this Island, whose welfare has always 
been, and I hope will always be, a matter of deep concern and 
interest to all loyal subjects of His Majesty in this Colony 

Geological and Mineralogical Survey 
There is one item in the programme which I set before my- 
self in my earlier years a mong you which, I regret to say, I have 
not been able to carry out in spite of repeated efforts I refer to 
the much-to-be-desired geological survey of the Island You will 
remember that I first brought the subject before you in my address 
at the opening of this Council m November, 1897, when I com- 
mented on the inconvenience caused by the absence of information 
on a possibly very valuable branch of our resources 1 have already 
emphasized more than once the desirability of encouiaging new 
industries and of developing the latent resources of the Island, 
and I consider that the Colony would be fully justified in incurring 
any reasonable expenditure on a geological survey, which there 
IS good reason to believe would have very beneficial results. Un- 
fortunately, difficulties have occurred which have hitherto proved 
insuperable The geological survey of a country like this, 
of the geology of which practically nothing is known, is of 
course a work requiring considerable experience, and men po§« 
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sessing this indispensable qualification are not easily obtainable 
Negotiations were first of all entered into with the Government 
of India, in the hope that that Government would allow their 
Oeological Department to do the work, or at least lend us a 
skilled officer. The Indian Geological Department, however, had 
Its hands full, and could neither undertake the work nor lend us 
an officer to do so I was successful in 1899 in arranging a short 
visit from a member of the Indian Geological Survey, Mr. R D 
Oldham, who drew up a scheme for the organization of a geologi- 
cal survey of Ceylon, which he estimated would take fifteen years 
to complete But the difficulty of obtaining a competent officer 
to supervise the proposed survey still remained, and my attempt 
to obtain the services of an expert from England was unsuccess- 
ful , bir Archibald Geikie, whom I personally consulted on the 
subject, assuied me that theie was to his knowledge no one 
available for the duty Yet another disappointment was the 
result of my efforts to secure the staff engaged on the geological 
survey of Egypt Pending the release of that staff, I fear the 
geological survey of Ceylon must be postponed, but I certainly 
hope that it will eventually be undertaken 

A complete geological survey not being feasible, I next con- 
sidered the possibility of initiating a mineralogical survey, and 
when in England last year I consulted Professor Dunstan of the 
Imperial Institude on the subject Fie agreed that a survey and 
report on the occurrence, composition, and commercial value of 
such minerals as are of economic importance, _with a view to their 
commercial development, would be of great advantage to the 
Colony, as leading eventually to their exploitation with the aid 
of native or English capital. Such minerals, as mica, corundum, 
ironstone, limestone, clays, and quicksilver ore, all of commercial 
value, are known to occur, but information is needed as to nature 
and extent of the deposits, the quality of the minerals, and their 
suitability for industiial purposes Professor Dunstan also pointed 
out that if a mineralogical survey were undertaken, search might 
incidentally be made for economic minerals, the occurence of which 
is probable on geological grounds, or as to the existence of which 
there is local information Such a survey would also include 
those few minerals, such as graphite, which are at present worked, 
a report being made on the nature and extent of the deposits, the 
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metbo<is now adopted in working them, and as to the existence of 
deposits of the same mmerdls in other regions of the Island than 
those in which they are at piesent mined 

At my request Professor Dunstan selected an expert to under- 
take the work on these lines, and the actual survey is now being 
conducted in communication and in co-operation with the scientific 
and technical department of the Imperial Institute, which has agreed 
to undertake the chemical analysis of all samples of minerals 
sent for the purpose, and to arrange with manufacturers and others 
for carrying out such technical trials of the materials on a large 
scale as are requisite to test their suitability for industrial pur- 
poses The Institute will also obtain reports on the commeicial 
value of the samples on the basis of the results of their chemical 
analysis and technical trials. The survey will extend over two 
or thiee years Periodical reports are foi warded to Professor 
Dunstan, and at the end of each year he will report to this 
Government the results of the yearns work, while at the end of the 
survey a complete report will be presented. 

Gold 

There have been rumours of the occurrence of gold in Ceylon 
from almost the earliest times, and it has been more or less deli- 
berately, though spasmodically, sought by Europeans for half a 
century or more In order to attain some definite knowledge as 
to how far gold is really native in Ceylon, I thought it worth while 
to summon a gold expert from home, and from May to December, 
1902, Mr. George Dixon traversed a very considerable part of 
the island, chiefly on foot, and consequently in the best possible 
way to ascertain at first hand such indications of gold as there 
might be. It must be remembered that only a general investiga- 
tion was intended, with a view of asceitaining whether it might 
hereafter be worth while to make a more detailed — and conse- 
quently comparatively costly — investigation. 

Mr Dixon found gold widely distributed in many of the gravel 
and sand deposits of the Island, but in such minute quantities 
that, in his opinion, it would not pay to wash for alluvial gold 
Cateful and systematic dredging of the gravel deposits of some of 
the river-beds might, however, he believes, pay, especially if the 
apparatus used were, as is quite feasible, adapted for the winning 
not only of gold but of gems. 
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The presence of alluvial gold even in minute quantities implies 
that there mubt be, or must have been, locks from out of which 
this gold has been washed , and ii was therefore important to 
ascertain whether such reefs now exist and are accessible As 
regards surface reefs of quaitz, Mr Dixon found from some 
hundreds of tests made on samples taken from the intiumeiable 
quartz reefs scattered over the countiy that in none of them was 
gold present in payable quantity Cold^ as originally deposited in 
rock formations, would occui not as pet mealing the rock mateual 
but collected in d'^posits or '‘pickets^' Nothing of this sort has 
been found in 0 e> Ion It may be that the rocks in which the gold 
was originally deposited have all been di: 5 integrated, scattei mg 
over the surface of the country the minute particles of free gold 
which are now found, and that when gold is now here found m 
quartz it is simply a case of secondary deposit, z ^ , of once fieely 
scattered gold again taking part with other matter in rock forma- 
tion This would account for the existence of gold in our rcjcks 
only as more or less impregnating the whole substance of these 
rocks , and it leaves us still to find those other rucU», if any such 
still exist, in which gold was originally deposited in '‘pi>ckets'* 
If such rocks do still exist, they must be d* ep down below 
the present surface Mr Dixon suggests for cousideratiun that 
these deep deposits should at some fuiuie time be sv sieanitically 
tested by drilling with a carctully selected appaiatus 

Colombo Museum 

For the Colombo Mu^^eum the period has been one of quiet 
but excellent work lu first Director, Mr Am>iald Haly, letircd 
in 1902 after a term of service dating (rom the foundanon of the 
Museum twent>-six years ago, during which time he displaved 
great assiduity in collecting and naming the many valuable speci- 
mens belonging to the institution He was succeeded by Dr A 
Willey, F R S , D Sc , undet whose directorship the Museum will, 
I have no doubt, enjoy a piosperoub and useful career 

I regret that it has not been found possible duung my admi- 
nistration to effect the much-to-be desired extension of the 
Museum buildings The question will undoubtedly have to be 
faced before long, for with the earning out of certain new pro- 
jects for the exhibition of specimens, the mounting of groups, the 
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display of antiquities, and the growth of the library, the space at 
present available will soon be exhausted The addition of wings 
to the present building, as suggested some years ago, would en- 
hance both the beauty and the utility of the institution Some 
relief has already been afforded by the conversion of the north 
verandah of the library into an office for the Librarian and by 
the contruction of an office for the Director separate from the 
mam building These additions, which set free other rooms for 
the use of the library, greatly relieve the congested condition of 
the latter, and aff )rd space for new acquisitions to this important 
branch of the Museum A room has also been fitted up as a 
mineral gallery for the exclusive display of the rocks and minerals 
of ( e\don, arranged and classified by Mr A K Coomaraswamy, 
Director of the Mineralogical Survey of the Island. 

Observatory for Ceylon 

Duilng the later years of my administration the question of 
establishing a Magnetic, Meteorological, Seismological, and As- 
tronomical Obseivatory in Ocvlon has engaged my careful con- 
sideration, and last > ear I arranged with the Colonial Office that 
Mr Human, the Supenntendent of the Technical College, then 
on leave in England, should consult a number of experts, including 
the Astronomer Royal, Sir Norman Lockyer, Dr Cbree, the Super- 
intendent of the Observatory Department at Kew, Sir Atliur 
Rucker, Professor Milne, and Di Glazebruok of the National 
Piiysics Laboratory The conclusion arrived at aftei interviews 
and communications with these gentlemen, whose courteous assis- 
tance I am glad to have this opportunity of acknowledging, was 
that a complete observatory for conducting magnetic, meteorolo- 
gical, seismological, and astionomical ob-»ervations could only be 
established at a hill station — eg, Hakgala — at a minimum cost 
of Rs 120,570, while even an observatoiy foi seismological and 
astronomical work only, which might be cairied out in Colombo, 
would cost upwardb of Rs 77,000 

I do not consider, and mv opinion is shared by the Executive 
Council, that the Colony would be justified in incuinrig the heavy 
initial expenditure involved bv the adoption of either of these 
schemes, and the considerable recurrent expenditure necessary 
for the adequate maintenance of either kind of observatory Ai- 
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though it IS possible that India would derive some advantage from 
solar physical observations taken in Ceylon, there seems very 
small probability that any material benefit would accrue to this 
Island from the proposed seismological, magnetic, and astronomi- 
cal observations This being the case, such observatories would 
be scientific luxuries , the expenditure on them would be un- 
remunerative, and for the present at least they should therefore 
give way to more pressing practical needs of the Colony Should, 
however, any of the scientific societies in the United Kingdom, 
whose interests are more directly concerned, consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing such an observatory under their auspices, I 
am sure that you will be prepared to facilitate their operations as 
far as practicable, possibly by a contribution of money and by the 
grant of land for the construction of the necessary buildings, if 
any land at the disposal of the Crown is found to be suitable and 
available for the purpose. 

Archeological Survey 

The Archseological Survey initiated by Sir Arthur Gordon in 
1890, and continued by Sir Arthur Havelock, has been steadily 
prosecuted during the last eight years under the able direction of 
the Archaeological Commissioner, Mi H C P Bell, C.C S Some 
three and a half lacs of rupees have been devoted to the survey, 
and although, from the very nature of the work, its progress is 
slow and incapable of demonstration by the cold test of statistics, 
there is no doubt that the money has been well spent, and that 
much valuable infoimation about the famous buried cities of 
Ceylon is yearly being added to the history of archaeological research 
The Archaeological Survey has excavated and surveyed the rums of 
Sigiriya, has completed the same work over one half of Anuradha- 
pura, and has made a commencement at Polonnaruwa, while the 
Commissioner has also visited, examined, and recorded notes 
concerning every known rum or ancient naonument of any impor- 
tance in the North-Central Province 

In any case, nowever, restoration must naturally be regarded 
as the exception rather than the rule In the great majority of 
cases the utmost that the Government can legitimately be expected 
to undertake is preservation, and that only where the monuments 
are impoitant enough to be of public and historic, as distinguished 
3 
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from exclusively religious interest On the recommendation of 
Ml Oertel, lists of such ancient monuments in the vaiious pro- 
vinces, including the remains of Dutch forts and buildings, have 
this year been carefully prepared, and it is proposed to hand them 
over to the Public Woiks Department, who will take the necessary 
steps for their conservation in consultation with the Aichseological 
Commissioner. It is also pioposed to place annually at the disposal 
of the Commissioner m addition to the usual arcbseological vote, a 
small sum to be expended on such minor restorations, wjitb a view 
to conservations, as should be done immediately after excavation, 
while he and his staff are still on the spot to supervise operations 
It IS hoped that these me isures, to quote fiom Mr OerteL^s report, 
will “ at a minimum outlay enable much good and lasting work to 
be accomplished towards the worthy preservation of Ceylon’s ancient 
monuments^’ 

Though not directly connected in any way with the Archgeological 
Survey, it is appropriate that I should lecord here that the Govern- 
ment lecently contiibuied — with your consent — a sum of money 
towards the repair of the Dutch Chuich at Wolfendahl This build- 
ing IS in a somewhat different class to those I have so far refen ed to, 
but it fulfils the condition which I have enunciated as to the 
possession of public and historic, rather than of exclusively religious 
interest. This fine old chuich is indeed one of the few surviving 
landmarks of the past, and a conspicuous memorial of Dutch rule, 
and there would, I consider, be cause for great regret if it were 
allowed to fall into decay 

Government Yeterinary Surgeon’s Department. 

A small department which does much excellent though unobtru- 
sive woik IS that under the diiection of the Government Yeteiinaiy 
Surgeon. It is only in recent years that any systematic attempt 
has been made either to keep any accurate record of the ravages 
made by cattle disease or to take any but the most piimitive steps 
to combat those ravages With the exception of some statistics 
compiled by the Cattle Commission appointed by Sa Hercules 
Robinson in 1867, there are no returns to guide us as to the extent 
to which cottle disease prevailed, while previous to 1895 theie is no 
recorl of any p* eventive steps other than those which the village 
headmen were supposed to take 
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Although the effoits which have thus been made to combat 
cattle disease m the Colony have, as we have seen, been attended 
with marked success^ theie is still room for further precautions It 
seems to be established that murrain is not endemic, and that the 
cases which occur are the lingeiing lemnants of an outbieak ongi- 
nallv traceable to imported cattle The number of these increases 
yeaily^ and last year was neatly SO, 000 It has theiefore been pio- 
posed by a committee appointed to considei the question in 1901 
that the importation of cattle should be confined to Colombo, and 
that cattle imported at Colombo should be detained on arrival at a 
special quarantine station The details of this proposal are still 
under oonsideiation 

The existing laws are sufficient for all oidinary purposes, but m 
the event of quaiantiue being established an amendment of Ordi- 
nance No 9 of 1891, authoiizing a geneial quaiantine, and an 
enactment closing the outpoits of the Island to cattle impoitation, 
will be necessary. 


Game Preservation. 

It IS a great pleasure to me, that the protective measures 
which have been taken in recent years, coupled with the 
excellent woik done by the Game Protection Society, have veiy 
laigely diminished the dangeis which at one time threatened to 
destroy the leputation for game which Ceylon has so long enjoyed 
Though it is to be feaied that the slaughter of sambur and spotted 
deer still continues far beyond the limits of expediency, there are 
welcome signs of the increase of game even in districts where it 
was fast disappearing under depredations of gang hunters and night 
poacheis and Mi Fair, the energetic secretary of the Game Pro- 
tection Society, informs me that the slaughter of spotted deer has 
been reduced m the plains, while m up-country the slaughter of sam- 
bur has been entirely stopped Certainly there is no sign of de- 
crease in the number of elephants 

Commissions 

I am a firm believer in the ultility of the power en- 
joyed by the Governor of appointing Commissions for the special 
investigation of problems of complexity or unusual difficulty In 
the first place, they afioid a practical means of collecting a large 
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amount of valuable information, which can at once be tested and 
sifted by personal examination instead of by the tedious piocess of 
correspondence , secondly, they enable the Governor to obtain an 
authoritative statement of views and recommendations which are 
agreed upon by leading members of the community, both official 
and non-official, after calm discussion and impartial investigation , 
thirdly, their advice is partieulaily useful when legislation is contem- 
plated on a subject lequinng technical or expert knowledge I have 
not hesitated, therefore, to make a fiee use of the power confeired 
upon me by Oidinance No 9 of 1872, and during my term of office 
I have appointed some twenty-two Commissions on subjects so 
diveise as the construction of hill tramways and the control of 
notaries public, and I think I am coriect in saying that every one 
of those Commissions has produced practical lesults, legislative or 
administrative 

I can only briefly refer to those Commissions which are at present 
sitting. The Incidence of Taxation Commission, to which I alluded 
in the earlier portion of this Review, has not yet reported, although 
it was appointed nearly two years ago The range of its inquiries 
IS as I have explained, very wide, and some delay has taken place 
owing to the absence of some of the members in England. 

There are two other Commissions which have not yet sent in 
their reports In consequence of the prevalence of thefts of cacao 
produce in ceitain distiicts in M a tale, I appointed a Commission 
early this year to inquire and leporb where the present condition of 
of affairs justifies special legislation. Lastly, there is the Com- 
mission on the proposed light railway to Chilaw and Futtalam, 
then main object of investigation being to discover how far such a 
railway would successfully compete for goods traffic with the existing 
canal. Since their appointment a further reference has been made 
to the Commissioners as to the possibility and desirability of 
connecting the proposed railway with the mam line atKurunegaia 

In addition to the numeious Commissions which I have enu- 
meiated, I have occasionally appointed carefully selected committees 
to deal with questions — generally departmental — involving intricate 
detail or divergent interests Such committees, which facilitate direct 
conference, have proved of great assistance m placing established 
facta and definite recommendations before Government in an effective 
and expeditious manner. Their practical effects are welUxemplified 
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in the results of the various committees appointed from time to 
time to le-oiganize the Civil and Clerical Services and the other 
impoitant departments of the administration 

Legislation 

In my opening address in 1896 I stated that I did not propose 
to make many demands on you as regards legislation, and I explain- 
ed that I preferred to make the best of the existing laws and to 
adapt and bend them when possible to administrative requirements 
That policy has been generally maintained, but while the new laws 
added to your statute books are comparatively few, the work of 
amendment and adaptation of existing ordinances has been continu- 
ous and far-reaching There are very few branches of the adminis- 
tration which have not at one time or other within the last seven 
years come under your notice as subjects of amending or consolidation 
ordinances. A bare recital of the subjects of such measures will 
show how wide has been the field of yonr legislative activity. 

Indeed, as I remarked at the opening of last session, the past 
few years have seen so much legislation that our requirements in 
this respect are almost exhausted, and I hope that my successor will 
find himself in a position to devote his time and energy more 
continuously to the increasingly onerous duties of administration, 
unhampeied by the constant necessity for legislation. 
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SMOKE NUISANCE. 

The great cold of the last few days has shown what a great 
nuisance the smoke in Calcutta can be. For those that drive 
down the Red Road or the Esplanade, it nas perhaps meant noth- 
ing more inconvenient than frequent change of linen and more 
frequent need for a “wash and brush up^ But to the dweller of the 
lowly cottage, it has brought manifold evils. Sooty clothes, sooty 
lungs, and sooty nostrils in the way of physical discomforts, are 
diresome enough ; a hacking cough to the strong, pneumonia to the 
weak and pleurisy and bronchitis to the children are dreadfully 
more so Shortly before dusk a dense smoke^ more like a fog than 
a winter mist, has hung over their dwellings every evening Loco- 
motion indoors with eyes burning and throats choked by the 
coarse coal-dust with which the atmosphere has been saturated, 
has been no less difficult than trying Even out of doors, things 
have not been much better. They have all been asking. 

Whence comes this dense smoke ? 

The learned have told them that it comes from the chimneys 
There are chimneys on the Railway at Sealda and Howrah, in the 
Steamers on the river and in the Mills in and around the town 
But there are no chimneys at or near many a spot where the 
smoke has been of the densest 

How IS this explained? 

So queried Nathaniel Christian the other day while squatting 
on the curb of the footpath opposite his hut m Circular Road He 
thought hard over the matter, co agitated, discussed, examined, 
argued, — but got no clue He returned early on the following day 
from his compositors^ desk in a private press — agitated and per- 
turbed And now he watched Behold I the entire smoke issuing 
from his hustee rose up in curls between 4 and 5 PM. trailed over a 
distance but instead of flowing away, hung heavy like a cloud 
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light over the huts that sent them forth It descended at nightfall 
as a dark shroud and enveloped the little cots from comer to 
corner in a fast, dreary embrace. 

He strolled foith To his dismay he saw that the area close to 
the chimneys of Incinerators, Soorkee and Jute Mills was clearer 
and lighter The maidan was lighter still whilst Sealdah and the 
river were far bettei than he had imagined Good Heavens * what 
was this ? His long cherished hope was gone He was forced 
to admit after all, that the authorities had blundered He 
had read in his pice paper the day before that Government was 
going to abate the smoke nuisance by legislation He had un- 
derstood that the Bill was directed mainly against chimney 
smoke of factories and mills but scarcely against that of the Baur^ 
cJuekhana “ And yet it is the kitchen smoke that causes our illb^^ 
said Nathaniel aloud, “What does the Saikar care for the conafort 
or convenience of us poor chaps ? Their main concern is for those 
bigwigs who live in palaces ” He returned to Circular Road 
corner close to his hut He asked every way-farer he met whether 
the smoke over his buster yonder was not more black, more dense, 
more choking, than that over the Sealdah Railway Station or the 
Balliaghata mills Yes, it was and no mistake. His eyes had not 
deceived him 

Could not this be lessened ? 

Yes It could. Nathaniel had but little smoke in his hut He 
had Used coke for his kitchen ever since its cheapness had brought 
it within his reach That explained all It is the hard, black, glossy, 
bituminous coal that burnt badly and emitted a foul smell and 
fouler smoke that was responsible for the blackening of his bustee 
externally and of its inhabitants internally In the lowly hut where 
supply of fiesh air is but limited, the choola or fireplace is usually 
situated in an inaccessible corner To it the oxygen of the limited 
air of the overcrowded room finds but tardy entr5^ Hence the 
bluish light in the fireplace of that deadly poison — the carbon- 
monoxide — which has killed many an innocent babe sweetly 
asleep before its mother gone to fetch the day’s food from the 
bazar after lighting her choola^ has had time to return 

The burning of coke being smokeless h not only free from 
danger but •it also gives the heat that i» needed foi ordinary 
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cooking Coke can be ignited with ease, particularly gas coke — 
that grey, loose, spongy pumice like substance which can now be 
easily and cheaply got.^ 

Nathaniel wondered whether the Goverment should not legis- 
late to prohibit the use of bituminous coal and encourage the use 
of coke for cooking purposes The poor do not know good from 
bad They need help. When safety and economy are both com- 
bined in the use of the coke, why not make its use compulsory ? 

Is there not a sufficient supply? 

W^hat then are the objections to this being done ? 

KEYAR 


* Mr J C Watson, the energetic and successful Manager of the Oriental 
Gas Company, has done a public good by reducing the price of Gas Coke to 
five annas per maund so that it is now within the reach of the most humble 
cottager, being cheaper than the ordinary coal available in the market as fuel 
for the poor — Kd JV M 
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GLIMPSES OF CALCUTTA 

II 

No description of a town without some idea of its inhabitants 
and their protection should be fair The people of Calcutta as 
already hinted in our Part I, are composed of all nationalities 
found upon the civilized globe They are Europeans, the Eura- 
sians, the native Portugese, the Armenians, Parsees, Jews Chinese 
born here and abroad, Marhattas, Hindoostanis, Orryas, Santals and 
others The cockneys of Calcutta, with whom the anglicised 
foreigners mix in a crowd, are generally heterodox in their ideas 
and doctrine, but are at the sometime progressive and hardwork- 
ing They are stigmatised by the Anglo-Indians as Congiessmen, 
disaffected against the Supreme power, but on the other hand, the 
aristocracy are ease-loving and fashionable They live upon the 
wealth of their predecessors, and do rarely employ it in remu- 
nerative speculations, or in the improvement of native industry 
or trade. They sometime finnance European merchants, 
who are looked upon by the mass of the people as 
part and parcel {stc) of the rulingbody, and who keep 
little touch with the people. In winter, the population 
of the town increased by the influence of foreign tourists and 
tradesmen, swell the number by some thousands The residential 
buildings of the natives, with few exceptions, are not very healthy 
and commodious The European quarters are thinly inhabited, 
and they are kept salubrions at the expense of the natives The 
wards of Barrabagar, Colootollah, Jorrabagan, Janbazar and 
Taltollah are most crowded, and the population generally are 
intermixed with natives and foreigners of several nationalities 
whoi are generally poor The staple food of Calcutta is rice, 
wheat and pulses, and very rarely meat also. The rice however is 
exported to a large extent to the detriment and loss of the poor 
Common rice is exported to London, Liverpool, Hamberg, Biemeo 
4 
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and to Demararah , but table rice is exported to Cape Colony, 
Natal and some Boer countiies The native economists attiibute 
the high rate of nee m Calcutta to the consequences of the 
expoit Their view is that some sort of protective tarnf is 
Tiecessaiy to save Bengal from repeated famines 

This vast multitude of people over nine lakhs gathered round 
the city and its suburbs, are piotected by the Government Police 
under the guidance of a Commissioner assisted by a European 
Deputy of some experience We, however, recommend that a 
native Deputy may be placed instead The strenght of the town 
Police consists of three Superintendents, eighteen Inspectors and 
some Sub-inspectors, thuty-one sergeants, a few Darogas, sixty-nine 
corpoials, fifty-one special constables and about fifteen hundred 
constables, besides the reserve foice with its Superintendent 
The Detective department has got a force of its own 
guided b> a superintendent directly under the Commi- 
ssioner There is also a band of River Police and Fire Brigade 
to guard the accidents by water and file Ihe above town 
police IS supplemented by another force of nearly half the number 
as above in order to guard the ammalgamated suburbs of the city 
In addition to the above, the city has a Coroner, a Protector of the 
pilgrims and a Superintendent of the arms act who help the 
legular Police There is also a body of Government Police-guard 
The costs of the Police is estimated at a little over eight lakhs a 
year But, despite the expenditure and the collection of the 
above force to protect the life and property of these nine lakhs of 
people, the Local Government in its annual Report of 1902 
remaiks, the working of the Police force under its Commissioner 
in Calcutta, left much to be desired We venture to suggest that 
a good deal might be done by a little change in the staff, and also 
of the law that guides the police The Magistrates are indepen- 
dent of the Commissioner^ who arc called the Presidency Magis- 
trates working directly under the Local Government. 

We have already intimated that a native Deputy Commissioner 
would suit the Town better. We also think that there is no need 
of Superintendents in Calcutta where the Inspectors now are 
generally men of education and skill The Detective department 
may be invigorated by the savings indicated These detectives 
may have some supervision of the local police as well^ who may 
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report the conduct of the local police through the Deputy The 
above arangement would act recipocally upon the negligence and 
corruption of police so often complained of 

In the Police Act I fear there is very small check for assualt 
upon persons, and rowdyism in the streets The following acts are 
cognizable by the Police without warrant ' — Driving camels or 
elephants without pass, (2) driving vihicles without light in dark 
inghts , (3) training hoises or driving cattle negligently , (4) 
obstructing a thoroughfare by conveyance or caits , (5) lighting fires 
and discharging guns or fireworks in unlicensed places or streets , (6) 
bathing in the pnblic streets , (7) drunken or riotous and indecent 
behaviour in the streets, (8) public begging, (9) people with 
implements of housebreaking or stolen property in his possession. 
But no relief is found by gentlemen insulted or hurt by gundas 
(bullies) in the streets, when the injury upon the person is short 
of grrevous hurt or bloody nose The offender escapes, when 
the assualt is by unknowu persons in the darkness of night. The 
gentlemen witnesses being very averse to go to Court in this 
Countiy Calcutta, like most cities, have a large number of 
unfortunate women It is a necessary evil of commerce and large 
congiegation It is observed in the last Census Report, that a very 
high proportion of male to female population is a direct feature 
of Calcutta We find from it about 2J lakhs of husbands live in 
the town without wives, in addition to two lakhs that are un- 
married This fact alone induced a large number of unfortunate 
females of every tribe and caste to congregate in most parts of 
the town The Police is after seggregating them to some specified 
quarter. How far it would be beneficial to the community I don t 
venture to assert. But it is obvious from the premises that a 
lock hospital in Calcutta is only a corrollary to the above evil* 
Syphillis transmits itself to remote generations, and is a source of 
hydra-headed maladies, so as culprit attacked with the above 
disease must of necessity be kept aloof Of course, there is law 
against solicitations, which gives in plea for extortion, and not 
prohibition of the sin The Police Commissioner is empowered 
to regulate brothels, but he very rarely interferes in the dirty 
business. The professional dancing girl is an old Institutton of 
Hindu temples, so to tax them for their income is immoral and 
against public policy 
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There is a small class of residents m the town, the enuchs, 
Hermophrodytes or Higirahs that are always under Police 
surveillance They are generally beggars and outcastes living 
in the native quarters of Calcutta In India, their position is 
peculiar, they are placed abroad without any other business or 
profession than begging from shoos and householders The natives 
as a rule pay them on occasion of births and other pleasant 
festivals, and the latter sometimes abuse the charitable sentiment 
of the community, by attempts at extortion from females But 
they are generally law-abiding and peaceful The old membeis 
of the class again live upon the charity of their own class 

Again in the Magistracies and Police of Caicntta proceedings 
under Section 145 of the Criminal procedure Code are not en- 
couraged, consequently High Court suits for possessory disputes 
increase daily The mciease of lawyers in town cause increase of 
legal proceedings in Criminal Civil Courts of Calcutta Control 
of Police upon conveyances for general public use such as hack- 
neys and trams salutary to a certain extent But at the same 
time it causes extortion of the poor, as the last strike of carts and 
hackneys at Calcutta shewed most clearly The provision of the 
Hackney Carnage Act which makes the driver of such 
gharry liable to deliver any goods accidently left in it by 
the hirer to the nearest police station within 24 hours 
may be mentioned as a hopeful sign of Police Control over them 
The general suiveillance of the old offenders by the Police should 
be more right in the town than at Moffasil 

The next great institution in connection with the city is the 
Calcutta Post Office The office stands on the west of the Dalhousie 
in a large gothic quadrangular building the northern boundary of 
which IS the site of the old Fort of Blackhole notoriety The head 
of the Calcutta Postal Department is called the Presidency Post- 
master who is helped by a Deputy Post master and three assistant 
Post masteis. Of course, the whole department is under the guid- 
ance of Director General of Post offices, there is a Superintendent 
in charge of the sub-offices that aie scattered all over the city and 
its suburbs. The sub-offices which both receive as well as deliver 
communications are one in each waider section of the town assis- 
ted by several under-offices (so to call) that only receive letters 
and communications like the numerous letter boxes and stands 
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fixed all over the streets and public offices of the town The prin- 
cipal subofficers are many in number, with a Dy post master 
in charge of it with rather a poor stipend There are aslo seven or 
eight Inspectors of the mail agency department to control and super- 
vise Its punctural execution The Saving B^nk department attached 
to the postal offices works most creditably to the benefit of many 
poor people. The telephone exchange signaller attached to the 
Head office is an important officer But the telegraph depart- 
ment attached to the post offices does not work well for want of 
confidence of the people, who mostly run to the Government 
telegraph office or to the railway stations for their communications 
of urgenc37. The deliverytdepartment, the distributing depaitment 
and the sorting department, are in the charge of the Assist- 
ant Presidency post masters and other asst, post master controls 
and supervises over the Registration, the Parcel and F P. Depart- 
ment of the office The postal Saving banks, the deposit and the 
money order departments are under the control of a Third Assist- 
postmaster. Having regard to the onerous duties of the last 
officers, his departments ars working satisfactorily for the last few 
years, whatever may have been the laches in former days The 
delivery Department, I fear, have overshot the mark, specially in 
the native or the Black Town The night delivery are done most 
carelessly and to the detriment of many poor families We 
think night deliveries in these qnarters may be stopped with 
advantage, expect for such communications that are franked 
urgent or commercial, the resident members would be too glad 
to get their letters next morning than to find that their adresses 
are mistaken or not properly served With regard to the postage 
rates, they should be lowered in cases of news papers and official 
papers The profit to the Government I believe will not be 
affected by such a change. The working of the Dead Letter 
Department is desired to be improved The punitive charges, 
of returned Beartng communications are not equitable nor bene- 
ficial The offence lies with the addressees and not with the 
senders, though the latter is charged for the default of another. 

LUCUS. 
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EXTENT OF HUMAN ENDURANCE -MAHARAJA^ 
SRIBA TSA 

(A Sketch from the Mahabharata) 

Once there reigned the great Sribatsa, as Emperor of Bharat- 
varsa He was a great warrior, a shrewd and intelligent man, and 
a handsome person, besides a most loving husband and an affec- 
tionate father But the most rare qualities, he was the fortunate 
possessQi of, were his unstinted liberality to the poor and deserv- 
ing, truthfulness, piety and above all his devout religious instincts 
He had an equally good queen in Chinta Debi, the daughter of 
Maharaja Chhitra Sein She was as beautiful and graceful m 
figure as she was good and kind Both husband and wife under- 
took and pel formed many a religious ceremony for the sake of 
the works themselves, appropriating the result to the Supreme 
God* However one day Lakshmi — the presiding goddess of 
affluence, and consort of Narayan, the supreme ruler of the Uni- 
verse, and Sam (Saturn of the English Astronomy) had amongst 
themselves a hot controversy as to who was really great among 
the two^ each claiming superiority of the other In their helpless- 
ness to come to a decision, they resolved to apply to Maharaja 
Sribatsa of Ayodhya (oudh) — a man in flesh and blood, who was 
reputed in his time for his singular qualities both of head and 
heart and independence of character One day, Snbatsa going 
to bathe was accosted both by Lakshmi and Sam at the very 
threshold of his portals* The Maharaja instantly made his 
obeisance to them both, and expressed his eagerness to know what 
made them appear at the place of an insignificant servant of 
theirs like him Sam in reply said that they had come to have 
their precedence settled, once for all, by him — one who was noted 
for his righteousness all over heaven and earth The Maharaja 
humbly replied that as that was no time for any business, he would 
ask them to come on the following morning, when he^ would give 
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his best attention to the matter. Both Lakshmi and Sam left, and 
Maharaja Snbatsa, after his ablutions were over, returned home 
moitified and related all what had happened, to his queen — the 
good Chmta Debi, who pensively said that the matter did not 
smell well — that the denizens of heaven should come to a man 
for the decision of so nice a question as theiisi The king huiried- 
ly called his council and asked his ministers, as to what might 
be done After great deliberations the decision was thought to 
have been most hazaidous, and a novel way of solution was deter- 
mined upon As it was no matter of seriouh thought as to who 
was to have precedence — one being the giver of affluence and 
every thing good, and the othei a merciless persecutor with no 
good to give A gold and a Silver chair, were placed at the 
Darbar Hall, one on the right and the other on the left, and the 
Maharaja and his ministers solemnly awaited the ariival of the 
contending parties, and the result of their decision 

Suddenly both the goddess and Sam entered the hall, and were 
most ceremoniously received, when both of the guests, as it were, 
mechanically took their seats, the former on the gold chan, and the 
latter on the Silver one, right and left, and merrily went on chatt- 
ing for a time, when suddenly the decision of then question was 
demanded Maharaja Snbatsa, with great tribulation replied 
that it was no matter for him to decide, as they had of themselves 
decided their case, as was indicated by the seats they had respec- 
tively taken This elated the goddess the most, and infuiiated 
Sani to the highest pitch The latter instantly left the phce in 
fiery temper, threatening destruction to Snbatsa , while the good 
goddess showered her choicest blessings upon him, and assured 
him of her perpetual enduiance in his family But the wicked 
Sam was bent on the destruction of the king and his kingdom 
Gradually the Maharaja felt the wane of his intellects and wealth 
His palace, stables, garden'^, and oichards, were, one bv one, fall- 
ing to pieces, and soon lost their pristine glory To fall ofif from 
glory and affluence, and to continue in a mobt wretched condition, 
pitiable to God and man alike, was not a condition for one who 
reigned an Emperor so long in all the splendour of a mid-day 
sun, and he could not suffer to continue there any longer amidst 
the scenes of his former fame and splendour, and determined 
to abdicate his throne to repair to a wilderness, which he thought, 
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was just the place for him at the time His resolution was im- 
mediately taken And Snbatsa asked Chinta Debi to repair, for a 
time, to her father’s, during his absence and to look for the time 
when It would please God to re-unite them together But Chinta 
Debt felt the words of hei lord to be most outrageous, and replied 
with considerable warmth of feelings in saying that she was not a 
fallen woman to look for personal comforts and happiness , 
besides, that was not the tune for her to devote in pleasantries, 
forgetful of her lord, who was just in need of her care, consolation 
and support “ Do you think/^ she said, “ Your Queen to be so 
weak a woman who would in ycur way add perplexities anew, 
duiing your tiials and sojourn, and be more a burthen to you than 
a ministeiing wife? Do you not know, that a true wife, in times 
of adversity, prove moie of a ministering angel than a common 
woman ? As a man you know not, that she may prove a lioness 
whatever you may say, I must accompany you, and share your 
tioubles and anxieties” Snbatsa, finding Chinta Debi unrelenting, 
asked her to do as she liked, and to take as much of wealth 
in gold, diamonds and pearls as was possible, that might help them 
during then banishment Thus told, Chinta Debi took as much 
as she could, and bound them up in a coarse blanket, and was 
ready to start The Master and Mistress of a vast, beautiful and 
green c< untry stealthily left tbeir home and country, unseen 
and un-noticed, to launch into trials that never before befell a 
monarch and his bride Alas* such is the common lot, to which 
the proud, selfish and domineering man is often subject * But 
no sooner they had gone a considerable distance of their journey 
they^ found a stream boiling with sharp current, and a man 
engaged in ferrying over on a small and damaged craft. The 
king begged the man to ferry them over, but the man replied 
that as his craft was worn out and small, either they or their 
b^-ggage would pass fiist, for his craft was not equal to carry 
them along with their baggage, one and the same time The 
baggage was placed fiist and the man applied his implements and 
plied his boat in one stretch and disappeared There was no 
river, and alas, all was clear The Saturn, in the garb of a man, 
robbed their riches, to render them helpless The Queen con- 
soled her loid who was wailing his hard lot, to take heart, 
and combat the evil tunes She said, ‘‘My lord, what is the 
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matter, that you should thus give way to despondenc} , that be- 
fits but a coward ? Let Sam see, that we are glad to suffer for 
our conviction We must make our wav through A Kshatriya 
IS always the master of his situation There is the greatest and 
good God, Who has been presiding over our destinies How 
long will Sam persecute us in this way ^ Oh how matiy most 
upright and kind hearted of men have not suffered for their 
convictions? We have our God with us — viho is always helping us 
even in this our distiess Remember, sufferings alone may reach 
a man to the lotus feet of Sti Han Besides, I am with you, to 
bear your company and share your sufferings Cheer up, my 
lord, and let us proceed ” 

They then proceeded to the forest of Chitradhwaja, which they 
reached after a good deal of troubles and suffeiings. Maharam 
Chinta Debi who was never accustomed to such sufferings and 
privations, was almost fainting, and expressed her inability to pro- 
ceed any further, before she had taken a little nourishment In 
a clear brook, they had their bath, and ate a few of the ripe 
plums the> found in the forest, and drank to their hearts content 
of the crystal water, which gave them fresh vigor and strength, 
and they renewed their jonrney which lay through a thick wood, 
that was full of giant trees and ferocious beasts However they 
were proceeding with every caution, when suddenly they met a 
number of fi',hermen The king prayed to them for a fish to eat 
They gave him a Soil fish, which the Maharaja gave to his queen 
to have it fried, chinta Debi made fire and had the fish well 
fried, but as atoms of dirt and ashes were seen sticking to it, she 
desired to have it thoroughly washed before serving it to her lord 
She went with it to the river, and began washing, but lo \ sud- 
denly the finh with a splash of its tail lushed into deep water Has 
any body ever heard or seen that the dead get life ? But when 
a man falls into evil limes, to fill up the cup of his miseries, any 
thing and everything be possible Such is the belief of a Hindoo, 
and that alone has made him a Hindoo Now Chinta Debi got 
dumb at what she had just experienced Her loro was hnngrv 
and one who was accustomed to feed on excellent dishes was to 
have been served only a fried and that was lost to him, the 

most pious of monarchs whose gifts, to the poor and deserving, 
knew no bouads Alas » how could she endure it? She returned 

5 
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to her lord, and related what she had expeiienced of the Sotl fish, 
and broke into tears But Maharaja Subatsa encouiaged her and 
attributed this to the work of the mischievous Sam They has- 
tened in search of some human habitations, and fortunately soon 
found some There weie a number of wood-cutters who lived on 
selling woods They peisuaded the Mahaiaja, whom they did 
not know to be as such, to adopt their calling, as piofitable And 
Maharaja Snbatsa had to adopt it for his living,— such are the 
strange ways of the world * However while the wood cutters 
collected heavy bundles of fuel wood for sale, the Maharaja 
gathered only a handful of sandal wood, which the wood cutteis 
could not recognize to be valuable. This fetched the Maharaja 
good income One day he purchased good many excellent neces- 
sary things for food, and requested his queen to cook good dishes, 
as he intended to invite his wood cutter friends to dinner It was 
so done. The Queen prepared excellent dishes, that were only 
worthy for the kings, and when the wood-cutters ate of them, they 
could not believe that they were not the nectar of heaven 
Hence forth they began to value their friend the more The couple, 
Maharaja Snbatsa and his consort, spent here a considerable 
period of time m esteem and good wishes of their neighbours 
Suddenly one daj , a few boats full of merchandize belonging 
to a merchant, that was passing by that way got aground, and 
could not have been floated An old decrepit Brahmin appeared 
to the merchant and told him, that unless he invited all the females 
of the woodcutteis, to touch his boats, they will never get afloat 
The merchant invited them all, telling how awfully he was situated 
The tender heaits of the wives of the wood-cutters, were touched, 
and thej^ came one by one, and touched the boats, but nothing 
availed The old decrepit Brahmin again told the merchant, 
that there must have been one, that was left out Is there one, 
mothers, who has not come Asked the merchant Yes Sir, 
one, prevented by his husband, has not come/^ replied the women 
The merchant went personally to Chinta Debi, and implored her 
to save him and his family from total destruction The kind 
heart of the Queen was melted, and she thought in herself, that 
if she could come to the service of the poor man in his troubles, 
God might help them in theirs too , and that the kind hearted 
Maharaja was sure to excuse her while he would ^earn of the 
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tioubles of the poor merchant Amongst the cieatutes of God, 
the position of a chaste wife is unique She occupies a thione, 
that IS only next to her Maker, and foi her evety thing is possible 
— As soon as Chinta Debi touched the boat one after another, 
they all floated, and there were huiras of joy? But the wicked 
merchant, thinking that, if pei chance his boats again get agiound 
any where, who will help him beside the woman now in his 
dutches? Besides a lady, who could perfounm feat so wonderful, 
might be made ever to help him in his tioubles By sheer brute 
force the good Chinta was secured in the boat, amidst hei lamen- 
tations and implorations While she found her lamentations and 
implorations were of no avail, she, with folded hands, imploied 
the sun in the sky, to take her bodily charms and beauty, that 
she might not have stood an object of temptation to any vicious 
man And Master Sol, than whom there is none even in this 
degenerated days to be found, more helping, and to-be looked-at- 
a-deity, on the face of the Earth, heard of Chinta Debi^ prayer, 
and robbed her of her exquisite bodil> charms, and granted her 
an old decrepit, worn out and loath some leprous appearance 

In the meantime Sribatsa returned to his cottage after his day s 
labour to find his cot empty, and, the heart of his heait — the 
Sweet Chinta Debt, to be no where ’ He grew quite disconsolate, 
but who but Chinta, would have comforted him, cheeied him and 
made him happy? There he bad none to help him either with 
counsel or with sympathy When he found that all his efforts to 
secure his wife was of no avail, he wended his course towaids the 
kingdom of Maharaja Bihu Deb He took his quarteis there 
with a female dealet in floweis, and spent his day^s on devotional 
worship, cherishing the fond memory of his lost aear wife In 
the meantime Maharaja Bahudeb announced the maruage of his 
daughtei — Bhadra — who had ont grown to a pietty youthful age. 
A Svayambar (self-selection) was arranged, and lots of Kings came 
thither to wm Bhadra But Sribatsa’s luck after long awful depre- 
ssion, was then again on the ascendant, and Bhadia anointed 
the forehead of Sribatsa, who was also there sitting on the outside 
of the marriage pandal, as a mean fellow, with Sandelpaste, and 
put a garland of flowers on his neck There arose a thundering 
of laughter from the assembled unsuccessful suitors of the Rajas 
and Maharajas, signifying the act of Bhadra^ as most unmentonous 
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on the part both of the bride and his father. Bahudeb, whose 
sense of honour and prestige, was hurt, grew furious, thinking 
himself disgraced before the eyes of the world, and ordered both 
Bhadra, and Snbatsa to live outside his lo^^al residence, and 
never to enter its precints any more. There they lived on humble 
fares ni an humble cot, withal in exalted spirits. Time wore on, 
and the king became sobered down , and at the imploration of 
his daughter, appointed Ins son-in-law to be a toll collector, at a 
ferry over the river close by Fortunately, one day the merchant, 
who had robbed Chinta Debt, was passing that way, and was 
secured by Sribatsa Chiiita Debi was found to have been there, 
and was secured A piocess was gone through, and Chinta Debi 
regained his lost grace and beauty The process of re figuration, 
that the king person illy saw, m ide him conclude that his son-in- 
law and his first wife were persons of no common order He asked 
of them, with considerable warmth of feelings, to know, who and 
what were they Snbatsa replied that he was the king of Oudh, 
and had been reduced to that pass owing to the displeasure he 
incurred of Sam There was great rejoicing in his house, and 
Bhadra was be-decked with many a kisses, as one who was 
Laksim 

It IS often found that equally expert players play on dice, one 
alwaj s wins, another always gets worse , and no one can find out 
the cause In India such discomfituie is attributed to “ 

The belief in “ luck/’ is purely Hindoo, and makes the Hindoo 
undergo the trials and sufferings of the world, with stoic patience. 

BIJOY CHXNDRA GANGOOLI. 
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HINDUS NEED RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

jiEscyseni in the above excellent ai tide mixes up social custom 
with Religion In impai ting ideas of leformed Hinduism to young 
minds, we should sciupiilously avoid making social customs as one 
of the bases of Hindu faith We may only lay down that certain 
articles of food as beef or poik, are injurious to the human constitu- 
tion in a tropical country as India and therefore should be avoided 
In very ancient time^^, beef was used as food by the Hindus, but 
when its injurious effects became visible, it was inteidicted A 
Hindu guest was then teimed goghana^ because on the ariival of 
liuch a guest, the host used to kill a fat calf for his entertainment. 
But this custom of beef-eating 01 dunking was subsequently 
inteidicted without any prejudice to Hinduism It is therefore 
apparent that social customs are not basic piinciples of Hinduism 
Similaily we find that sea- voyage was prevalent in the palmy dajs 
of the Hinduism The flourishing state of Tamrolipti (modern 
Turalook) and Sourastra (Surat) from which merchant vessels sailed 
to different paits of the Indian aichipelago and the Arabian sea 
coast attest to the fact that sea-voyage was not repugnant to 
Hinduism When Hindus could thus sail freely, no strict lestuction 
upon diet or on the mode of piepaiing it could be possible. Then we 
hud in the shashas that in ancient times a Brahman’s nee could be 
cooked by his intimate friend, though he might be a Sudra, or by 
cowherd or barber, etc. It is clear that there were no such restric- 
tions upon the cooking of food as prevail now Such things should 
not be raised now for discussion They should be quietly left to the 
course of time and events 

It should be clearly imprinted upon the minds of students that 
food and dress constitute no part of religion, only so far that such 
food is to be taken or such dress is to be worn as is not injuiious or 
indecent to the human body 

Then the writer speaks of millions of gods and goddesses and 
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the legends and traditions connected with them, and saj^s that if 
we are to give Hindus Religious Instiuctioii to oiii boys, they will 
have necessauly to believe and follow them. Not necessarily, I 
should suppose We may omit these fiom the book that may be 
compiled as a “ H^nd-book of Hindu Religion” W^e may pioceed 
upon the Vedas and Upanishads and reject Puranic legends, which 
latter the students may lead oi tiy to uudeistand when they come 
of age 

These gods and goddesses should never be confounded with the 
Supreme God They are a set of created beings and are subject to 
frailties though fewer than man’s God created the chief gods and 
the lessei gods to look after different depaitments of His Universe, 
just as a king appoints his mmisteis and under-ministers to look 
after different departments of his kingdom. They are like the 
angels of Christianity So these gods should never be mistaken for 
the Supieme God 

^acy^in theiefore may not take flight at them. 

If for our present purpose we lay down only the basic pimciples 
of the Baith, we may serve our end without burdening young minds 
For instance, we may say that there is only one God, one without 
a second, omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient the Self Existent, 
the Supreme atman , that He manifested Himself in three Forma 
for the creation, preservation and management of the Universe and 
that these three are his chief manifestations — the Trimurti, or 
Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva That Brahma created the 
Universe, Vishnu preserves it and Siva destroys it when the Universe 
completes its cycle of ages, and that then new cycle begins and a 
new Universe is again created, pieseived, and destroyed when the 
cycle IS finished, and so on 

r think there can be no barm in teaching these basic truths and 
they aie the chief basic or caidmal tiuths of the Hindu religion 
which no one can deny 

Then the Question is — (1) whether or not we should teach at 
this stage the many manifestations of the One ? 

If we omit this, we omit a vital part of Hinduism God in his 
will can take at times different foims to peiform his different ends 
Of course, we must teach boys about Sagima Brahman, the Brahman 
With attributes. The Niiguna Biahman without attributes is beyond 
the comprehension of young mmds as well Now when we talk of 
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Saguna Brahman, boys \\ill understand that the Brahman may take 
different shapes in which He elucidates His different attiibntes and 
perfoims His different ends In this way we get the M<iny fiom 
the One, but w'e may teach only the chief gods which aie the 
manifestations of the Supreme One In all leligions we find such 
manifestations of God What aie Moses, The Prophets, Virgin 
Mary Jesus and St John the Baptist, if nrff manifestations of the 
Supreme God 

Just as I would invite opinions upon this Question. I would 
also invite opinions upon, Question (2) The retention or lejecbions 
of and subjects which would fall under 

Question ( 1 ) 

I think we cannot reject these three, as they iiecessanly fall 
under Question 1 But what harm can tbeie be in teaching them? 

I should respectfully luvite opinions upon this Question too. 

Oui boys should have also belief in the doctrines of Re-bnth 
and Karma and of the Kvolution of the soul tnrongh the seven 
Lokas or woilds 

The ' Manual of Hindu Religion ’ complied by Mi R Dutta and 
some others is high-piiced and is not suited bo oui purpose Bub 
the “Text Book on Hindu Religion which has been complied for 
the students of the Beneras Oential Hindu College may well be 
prescribed It is already in use in several schools I would invite 
^scjsein’s attention to this book It is a handy little book con- 
taining the basic doctrines of the Hindu faith 

jP — The Rituals (impoitant, national rites) and the Ethics of 
the Hindus religion should also be taught, the latbei fully and 
elaboiabely 


AN HUMBLE INQUIRER 
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SONTHALIA 

OR ABOUT THE SONTHALS— THEIR WAYS AND HABITS OF 
LIFE AND CUSTOMS II 

In my first article published in the National Magazine, for 
Sf*ptember 1902^, mention has been made of 12 classes into 
which the Santhals have been divided. These are (i) Kiskoo, 
(2) Mooi-moo, (3) Marandi, (4) Saren, (5) Baskai, (6) Hembrom, 
(7) Beshra, (8) Hausda, (9) Toodoo, (lo) Dondka, (ii) Chaunia, 
(12) Gondwai 

2 Among them, the Kiskoo was formerly the ruling class, the 
the Moor-Moo served as the priestly class, the Saren was the 
mihtarv class, the Marandi, tradet. These weie the four superior 
classes. The Baskai, Hembrom, Beshra, Hausda and Toodoo 
occupied the middle position in the Social hierarchy , the Dondka, 
Chaunai, and Gondwar weie the three lowest in the scale 

Each of the above 12 classes had four subdivisions, thus mak- 
ing 48 subdivisions But their names could not be ascertained. 

3 Totems — The Totem of Hausda was Goose 

— Moormoo — Nilgan 

— Gondwar — Ganda (C^^l 

■ — Saien — Sal fish 

— Hembrom — Betelnut 

— Chaunia — Gudika snake 

— Marandi — Munda grass. 

— Kiskoo — Golden eagle 

- Toodoo — I (vegetable) 

— Dondka — Monkey 

4 Origin — The Santaly have a tradition of their origin 
Their first patents were born from the egg of the Has and 
Hasooli These were sea-birds, Has was the male and Hosooli, 
the female Ihe earth had not been created then but there was 
only water pervading space, upon the foamy crest of the sea-wave 
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the female bird laid two eggs After sometime the eggs were 
placed, from one came out a son an I from the other a daughter, 
the infants were tossed to and fro upon the ciest of the u ave They 
were fed by the parent birds They were reared in their way till 
their I2th years For this reason their descendants are called 
the family of Kherual 

The creation of the earth took place after their event She 
was clothed with grass, herbs and creepers, and peopled with 
lower animals, such as, the horse, cow, goat, sheep, etc Oon 
Hun Gossain Marangbooroo, the tutelary deity of Santaly, 
brought the two children to land from the water upon which 
they weie floating and bade them eat roots and fruits 
But before eating them, they should first offer them to him 
(the god) The Gossain then went away, but after the lapse 
of sometime came again and instiucted them the recipe 
for manufacturing Handia, th-- favourite beverage of the 
Santaly Drinking this they got intoxicated and felt sexual 
desire Many sons and daughters were born to them in time, 
when population had increased in their way, the Gossain came 
again and divided the people into classes named before 

5 Precedence in Rank how Determined now— T he 
precedence in rank of these 12 classes is even now determined 
from the five ghats of the Damodar river into which they throw 
the bones of their deceased ancestors These five ghats are Suna- 
mohi, Telkupi Gaiya, Tiiiyo and Ghoradanga. The Ghoradanga 
ghat IS the lowest in situation, and there the three lowest classes 
Dondka, Chaunia and Gondwar throw the bones into the water 
and offer ptndas to their ancestors They have Brahmin priests 
only on those ghats who officiate in those ceremonies The differ- 
ent ghats aie reserved to classes according to their respectability 

6 Srad — Nine or eleven days after death, they go through 
the puiificAtion ceremony, offer srad and treat their caste fellows 
As they have no priest, Napit (barber) Dhoba (washerman) and 
Vaisnava, they select these functionaiies for the time being from 
amongst themselves The Barber and Dhoba help in the puiifica- 
tion, and the priest and Vaisnava help in the srad ceremony — te^ 
pujab IS offered to Oon Hun Gossain Marangbooroo, oblations of 
Handia are poured to him, and cooked flesh and food are offered 
to him m the name of the deceased Immediateh after the 
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conclusion of the ceremony^ the barber and washerman spend the 
pejquisites they have earned in feeding the punchayet^ they carry 
not a pice to their home, lest they be doubted as permanent barber 
and washerman and thus become degraded in society 

7 The Santals wash their own clothes, their women do this 
work and as for shaving they help each other 

This 13 worth while mentioning here that respectable Santals 
have their own Vaisnava piiest or Guru, though the Santals as a 
class have not 

8 It has been said in the first article, that forty days after the 
funeral^ the lelatives of the deceased search for the largest stone 
they can find and carry it amid great lejoicings and bonfires to 
the head of the tomb and place it there as a tomb-stone The 
Koles are very strict in the performance of this rite At Nowjor, a 
a Kole village in the Bamunghatti Subdivision of Mourbhang, a 
tomb-stone — one entire piece — measuring about i8'x 15' is 
placed honzontallv, supported on loose atones in the four corners 
The Kole villagers regard it with reverence and use it as a meeting 
place in evenings They considei that it is hallowed by the dust 
of the feet of the guests who repair thither This is a Kole 
movement 

9 Form of Government when independent — Tne 
Santals say that they weie formerly independent that they ruled 
themselves, each class pei forming the functions assigned to it 

para 2) Their lands were communal piopert}", they were 
parcelled out among themselves and each man cultivated his 
own share of lands and enjoyed the harvests thereof But they 
have been degraded to their present position by Mirza Musal- 
man Who this bTirza was it is difficult to ascertain 

10 It IS said to observe that the poor among them on being 
gradually ousted of their lands by the keen competition of the 
modern day and by that arch mischief-maker the Bunija Their 
characteristic laziness is the cause of this disastei It is painful 
to lefiect that a day is coming when many of them will be 
landless 

11 Warding off Disease. — Among the Santals when 
Cholera breaks out, it is the custom for every household to sacn- 
fice a hen to Jogmi— Ola Davi — or to cany broken pots, broken 
winnowing fans and broomsticks in the night oi before dawn to 
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cross-road out of the limits of the village and there worship 
gini and sacrifice a heu to her, or simply leave those things 
ere 

12 In Small-pox epidemic, they now sacrifice a goat or 
n to Sitala Davi The Ojah is consulted, he directs the mode 

place of sacrifice Sometimes the Ojali makes incantations 
the goddess and conducts the worship and sacrifice within the 
ilage or sometimes in the jungle But theie is no visible images 
Sitala Davi 

13 In anj?^ uninfected village, the Prodhati or Naik ofFers 
the Gram-Buvi to keep ofF the disease In any cattle epidemic 

‘ does the same too, and the Ojah also ofFeis pujah and vows 

R D CHUCKERBUTTY 
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CHRISTMAS 

The time IS solemD^ but it is not sad , 

The dim descending year may cast its shade 
Across our path, and tempt us to lament 
The loss of bngbter, greenei days , but still 
The heait appeals to that which cannot die, 

And now is open most to charity 

For love is a peiemiial plant, and blooms 

Alike ni every clime and every soil 

But this lier special season Kot when spring 

Waims the young blood, and stimulates the force 

Of appetite and fancy, but when all 

Th’ unbroken family are met once more 

Around some well-known hearth, and give the rem 

To household pleasures Draw the curtiins close 

And pile the blazing fire. Check not the clear 

Bright laugh of childhood , but call ymung and old 

To festive gambols Spread the table well 

With hospitable cheer Let genial Mirth 

With Innocence go hand in hand Now diown 

Each rankling grievance in the rising tide 

Of deep domestic happiness Forget 

The fierce anxieties of life Forget 

The dreary world without, or give more thanks 

For comforts so contrasted with its gloom 

But oh * remember such as share them not , 

Amidst thy banquet think upon the poor. 

And grudge them not their portion, lest they cry 
To heaven against thee, and so shut the gates 
Of mercy on thy prayer. Fear not that God 
Will fiown upon his childien^s pastime® Go, 
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Enjoy his bounty freely, but withal 
Show mercy to his cieatuies N‘*y, thou churl 
Scan not then faults too sharply, unless thou 
Thyself art faultless But consider well 
They are Christ's legacy Thy gifts to them 
Are by himself endorsed To send away 
A suppliant is to turn him from your door. 

With these— the open heart, and open hand — 

E’en fieezing winter has its joys 

Come then, and let us learn to kneel awhile 

Around the death-bed of anothei year. 

And think how God has led us, by a way 
We knew not, through the wilderness of life , 

Has taught our ignorance, has heard our piayers, 

Has healed our sorrows, and leheved our wants. 
Crowned us with mercies, shielded us from foes. 

Has given his Son to suffer m our stead, 

Has sent his spirit to renew oui hearts, 

And opened immortality to man 

AN ENGLISHMAN 
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FRENCH AGRICULTURAL NOTES 
The recent long spell of cold weathei has, it must be confessed, 
been beneficial to artificial incubation, and since necessity has no law, 
may also explain why so many poultry farmers in this country — 
despite their dislike for this kind of hatching — have had to fall back 
upon the method in question Judging by the several good results 
obtained on the present occasion, opposition is less genei al than 
formeily The conclusion to be drawn from this observation is that 
the purchase of an incubator is next to an absolute necessity, as 
cold weather retards laying and as the production of chickens for 
the market at an early date is always the aim of poultry farmers, 
nothing remains but to invest in an artificial hatcher By doing so, 
as eaily biood is secured, which will not inteifere with natural hatch- 
ing, during warmer weather, meanwhile, income will be doubled 
A case is recorded of a farmer who relied upon artificial incubation , 
at the beginning of last spring he was able to boast of possessing by 
this means one hundred chicks, to say nothing of others which 
were on the eve of being hatched* 

A great deal of the apathy existing about artificial incubators is 
attributed to inferioiity of their make. Up to the piesent day veiy 
few persons were able to speak well of them, though the ancient 
Egyptians have great faith in such apparatuses Whenevei manufac- 
turers are upbi aided for turning out a faulty incubator they not 
only deny the soft impeachment, but retaliate by declaring that 
purchasers are too often ignorant how to work them propeily. The 
quality of the eggs is quite as likely to be the cause of the failuie 
of the experiment , if the eggs are bad, the best machines in the 
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world, are of couise unable to improve them It should never be 
foigotten that the whole secret of aitificial incubation consists m 
employing the freshest of eefg=! The same lesults cannot be expect- 
ed from eggs eight oi ten d lys old, as if but two or thiee, lii the 
case of foreign eggs, if the lattei v^eie not new laid at the time of 
packing, and incubated twent 3 ^“foiu hours afteiwar<ls — the regulai 
peiiod of rest aftei transit— -upon a bed of giaiii, the hatching 
will prove defective in consequence Outside the question of 
tieshness, the stiength and age of the leproductive agent counts 
for much For instance, experience has pioved that pullets of 
a pure bleed under twelve months old, will lay eggs yielding less 
fine and robust chickens than those of bens aged from one to 
three yeais. The finest chicks are those hatched by hens from 
fifteen months to three years old. In the case of cross-breeds 
and those enjuymg full libeity, very fine and healthy bioods can be 
expected from tlnm when aged only ten months 

Hatching is considerably affected by liberty being accorded to 
fowls , the eggs laid by those allowed to roam in fields, and those 
restricted to the yaid, aie quite diffeient — more so even ihin many 
imagine — no matter how well-fed both mav be ^’he best ot nouiisb- 
ment never equals out-door exercise , it is only when hens are given 
a free scope, that they aie able to vary their food accoiding to their 
fancy Cioss bred fowls, not in the enj lymenfc of complete liberty, 
have been found to lay eggs much more suitable for the purpose of 
incubation than hens of a supeuor breed under the same conditions. 
What IS undeistood by select races are those entered for show 
competitions, with whom the question of perfect plumage and shape 
indispensable , these qualities are only obtainable by avoiding cross- 
breeding On the cofttiary, when the objects in view are either an 
niciease of eggs, or the rearing of birds for the table, the races 
remain very rustic, all cross-breeding being tolerated, as foim and 
plumage are in this case immateiial 

Is aitificial incubation a success? One faimer alleges that in 
the same apparatus he placed, on the 23rd February 1904, thirty- 
one eggs belonging to cross-bred hens which had been kept in a 
yard and allowed the run of the manure heap, twenty-nine eggs 
were from several races, comprising Dorking Longsban, and 
Faveioiles, which had been confined to coops, thiity-four eggs, the 
produce of FaveroIIeb hens that had travelled, and whose eggs had 
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not beea placed in the incubator until four days after their arrival 
The following results speak for themselves — the thirty-one 
eggs fiom cross-bied fowls yielded twenty-seven chicks, all fine and 
robust, the twenty-nine eggs from the various thiee races enumei- 
ated gave ten chicks, four of which vveie defoimed, and died three 
days after buth The thiity-foui othei eggs from Faverolles hens 
yielded seventeen chicks, of robust appearance Among the fiist 
category of eggs, there were two cleai, two embryos, which only deve- 
loped a few days later, and one chick dead in the shell. In the 
second lot of twenty-nine eggs theie weie ten clear eggs, seven dead 
chicks in their shells, having consumed the yolk, and on the eve of 
coming out, as well as two embryos, from seven to ten days old.^ 
Finally, out of the thirty-four Farverolles eggs, theie were four clear 
eggs, eight embroyos which lived only from eight to fifteen days, and 
five dead chicks in their shells, of which three had absorbed the yolk. 

Experiment further established that cocks of noted breed suffered 
very severely from the long spell of winter, which accounts for so 
many clear eggs, and weak embiyos being discovered Other eggs 
laid in the same yard, but which were not submitted to incubation 
until a latei date, gave much more satisfactory results, though under 
the average of the yield obtained fiom cross-bred hens. These latter 
remarks illustiate very forcibly that it is absolutely necessary bo 
secure fresh eggs before attempting any artificial or even natural 
hatching Good eggs will succeed in an inferior machine, but as 
already oboerved, the best of incubators will be unable to hatch 
inferior eggs None the leas, never hesitate to purchase a first class 
machine, as a defective incubator will prove very disappointing , even 
when good eggs are provided-— the results may vaiy from 40 to 60- 
pel cent Incubators provided with regulators aie recommended as 
being the best Make sure, befoie purchasing such, that theiegulator 
works well, Tne tempeiatuie of a good machine should vary but 
sightly throughout the whole incubating period — only fiom 1 to 
1 J degiees, never mme Humidity should be rationally and uniform- 
ly distnbuted , the section in which the diawei is located ought to 
be properly ventilated while the eggs cool Too many peisons err 
under the impiesaion that it is quite easy to constiucd a convense 01 
incubator , they often find out their mistake when it is too late 
The law is very severe upon dishonest tradesmen selling next to 
rucichmes at a high price* Fiirchaseis are cautioned not to 
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buy too cheap an apparatus Satisfactory results can only be expect- 
ed from first-class machines. 

As a final remark — outside the question of fteshness of eggs and 
fine quality in the mechanism of the apparatus — personal pioficiencj 
IS equally as important, if nob more so Among the fundamental 
rules to be strictly observed are — earnestness, ability to properly 
read the degrees indicated by the theimometer, and to turn the 
eggs well at regulai hours These points well attended to, success 
will follow, and all the yeai round, chicks can be the result As 
will be seen, artificial hatching is nob so insignificant as many people 
imagine to be which may explain why ineubatois have returned to 
favoui with a soit of a rush m France 

E. C 
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HINDU METAPHYSICS 
I. 

Dialogue Between a Brahman and an Edeopean. 

^ ^ ^ % 

Eur. I must confess that some of your nietapb^^sical notions 
do appear to me altogether extravagantj and, without wishing to 
use the term disrespectfully, absolutely absuid 

Br Will you be pleased to state some of those absurdities, 
and we will examine them together, and it may peihaps then appear 
that the absurdity is not so much in our admission of these nations 
as m your rejection of them 

Eur, I think I heard you say that you belonged to the Sankhya 
School ? 

Br I said so 

Eur That School, then, attributes to mind a power which it 
does not and cannot possess , of which we have no evidence either 
from our senses or from history , which would be utterly useless 
to all the practical purposes of life 

Br You are somewhat severe m your anim adversions on the 
Sankhya philosophy Now, as you are so positive as to what mind 
IS incapable of doing, you can probably tell me what it is capable 
of, and what is its nature ? 

Eur Very little can be known of mind, for mind itself is that 
which knows, and not what is known 

Br, But mind has power, and can use that power, and may 
know its own power by the result of its own efforts. I am of Patan- 
jail’s school (the theistical), and I ask what are your notions of the 
attributes of the great spirit that supremely rules the Universe ? 

EuFo I attribute to him infinite power, infinite knowledge and 
wisdom, 

Br, Then you suppose the wisdom and the power of the 
Supreme equal ? 

Eur» 1^0. 
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Br If then, you admit that the wisdom and power of the 
oupieme are equal, have you any reason to suppose that the wisdom 
and power of created beings are uiiequel ? 

Eur Do you mean by this question to imply that in man 
wisdom and power are equal, and that according to our wisdom so is 
our power, and accoiding to our power so is our wisdom ? 

Bt That certainly is any meaning, and that is my belief, 

Eur I see no reason why it should not be so 
Br I see every reason why it should be so for that which is 
all powerful is all wise, and that which has no power has no wisdom 
Ear, I will not gainsay it I wish not to quibble, but to 
inquire 

Br Can the mind gam strength ^ 

Eur. Of that I should think that there can be little doubt. 
The constant efforts of intellectual powers are diiected to strengthen- 
ing and enlarging the mind 

Br That is to say, increasing its power ^ 

Eur Clearly so 

Br You see and are convinced that power and knowledge are 
coincident in their increase ? 

Eur I see ic 

Br Then I would ask you, can you set any assignable limits 
to the improvement and enlajgeraent of mind ? 

Eur Most certainly I cnnnot, but at the same time not admit — 
Br Nay, nay , 1 beseech you not to perplex the subject by 
digiessions I only ask you to tell me what you will admit, and 
not what you will not admit. You will admit that in man power 
and wisdom are respectively equal, and that one cannot be increased 
or diminished without a corresponding inciease oi diminution of 
the other ^ 

Eur But to what consequences will all this lead ? I fear T have 
conceded too much. Suiely a man may have more knowledge than 
powei 

Bi I thought it was a principle laid down by your great philo- 
sopher Bacon, and generally admitted by the people of England and 
France, that knowledge is power 

Eur To a certain extent perhaps it may be so« 

Br. If the extent bo certain, perhaps you can state to what 
extent ? 
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Eur Ah, you are laughing at our conversational peculiarity, 
in using the woid ceitmn when the thing of which we speak is 
unceitain But 1 will concede that knowledge certainly give 
power 

Br, Will then, a little knowledge gives a little power, a great 
deal of knowledge, a great deal of power ^ 

Eui, So it should seem indeed 

Br By what argument, then will you shew, that if inciease of 
knowledge be increase of power, the increase of power does not keep 
pace with the inciease of knowledge ^ 

Eur I have, indeed, no argument foi such purpose But still, 
though as knowledge inci eases power may incieise, it does not 
follow that they aie absolutely equal 

Br You may for your own purposes think so^ but I cannot 
imagine how you can with your own principles piove it , for if you 
admit that where there is all power, and where there is no knowledge 
theie IS no power, and you will be puzzled to shew how knowledge 
and power do not always bear the same proportion to each other 
Peimit me to illustrate You can suppose giadations of power and 
knowledge between all and none ^ 

Eur I can so 

Br. You can also suppose a progression fiorn none to all ? 

Eur Most undoubtedly, 

Br Very good Tuen if, in the course of this progression, in- 
crease of powei keeps pace with inciease of knowledge, and if at any 
penod of the progress there should be moie knowledge than power, 
how can the knowledge and the power ever both arrive at the infinite ? 
Semg that, let then p»o<>-ress as fai as they may, the power must 
always, if ever, be infeiior to knowledge, and if knowledge merelv 
produces a degree of power, then, when knowledge at its infinite 
height has produced a power that is not infinite, it can do no more 
Do you not, therefore, see that, if power and knowledge aie equal at 
then greatest height, and that they can increase by degrees, they 
must be equal m every step of their progress ^ 

Ear I believe I must acknowledge it 

Br Having thus laid the foundation, we will now, if you please, 
proceed to consider any doctrines of the Sinkhya school to which 
you muy object, for, unless we be agreed on first principles, all our 
reasonings and arguments will be but as figbtmg with air. 

Eur. I^should premise that my knowledge of the metaphysical 
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docfcnaes of your school is derived from the report of otheis ^ but 
still the reporters are in every way so competent, that I think I may 
regard them as undoubted authority I have read the following 
statement of your doctrines, and to my mind they are all equally 
objectionable The Sankhya school consider that there is a 
transcendent power attainable by man, which is eightfold , 1, 

sin inking into a minute form , 2, enlarging to a gigantic body , 3^ 
assuming levity , 4, possessing unlimited reach of organs (ps touch- 
ing the moon with the tip of the finger) , 5, irresistible will , 6, 
dominion over all things , 7, faculty of changing the course of 
natnie, 8, ability to accomplish everything 

Br Right , those are doctrines of our school now, what objec- 
tion can you have to anyone or all of them ^ 

Ear, Excuse me, but really I can scaicely avoid smiling at the 
gravity with which you geem prepared to defend these extravaganci- 
es, and I may say impossibilities 

Bi Excuse me also, but it does not become you to call these 
doctrines impossibilities, after the concession which you have made 
of the possible unlimited enlargement of the mind. 

Eur Yes, the enlaigement or improvement of the mind must, 
be admitted , but you are speaking of the enlargement of the body 
and of its as miraculous diminution 

Bi Certainly I am , and has not sound power ovei matter, and 
'did not mind create the universe ? 

Eur That may be very true —but I will ask you one question, 
which may presently set the matter at lest Have you ever seeo^ 
or heaid any authentic account of, any philosopher of your sect 
thus enlarging or diminishing his body ? 

Br An answer to that question by no means sets the matter 
at rest, for although I should say that I had never been witness 
of such a fact^ and had never seen one who had, that would not 
prove the thing impossible Have you seen everything done which 
IS possible to be done ? Is it possible to leap from this window 
into the street? 

Eur Certainly it is 

Bi, Have you ever done it, or have you ever seen any one do it ? 

Eur No, — but by the universally admitted laws of nature, 

by one's own feelings, one must know the possibility of it 

Br In like manner may I say, by the universally admitted 
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principle that knowledge is power, by the acknowledged principle 
that the mind may go on piogresMvely impioving to an inconceiv- 
able and unlimited extent, and by one's own feelings of the power 
of mind over matter, one must know the po-^sibility of this tians- 
cedent power, which the Yoga-Sastia of Patanj ih offiim to be 
attam-able by man 

Eur Still, if jou could give us a little ocular demonstiation of 
these things, it mis^ht tend more to our conviction than the most 
subtle reasonings You say that it 13 possible to attain an unlimit- 
ed reach of organs, so as to touch the moon with the tip of the 
hnger, — now the moon is much higher than the ceiling of the loom 
in which we are sitting, and >et we think you will nevei be able 
to touch that ceiling with the'tip of your finger If you could only 
show me now that you can reach to the top of this room, j-ou would 
go some little way to convince me of the venty of your pietensions 
Br Ah, mv good fiiend, and if you would only jump half way 
out of this witidoi into the street, you would convince me of the pos- 
sibility of jumping the whole way, 

Eur, Veiily, I should convince myself too, and that with a 
vengeance But now, to <5peak seriously, 1 beg that you would con- 
sider the difference, — that which you desire me to do is dangeious 
and inconvenient, and I have no wish to break ray week 

Br. And I have no wish to touch the ceiling of this lOom 
Eur At thij> rate, you may affirm anything you will as being 
uiihiu the compass of human power, and then, when asked for a 
practial demonstiation, you may decline it, as being not within the 
range of your wishes 

Bi. Tiuly, it appears to me that you are of the Sankhya 
school yourself, and that you believe in the tianscendent power 
that IS attainable by man , for you admit that knowledge is power, 
and that knowledge, and consequently power may inciease to an. 
inconceivable degree, or, in other word'!, to a certain extent, which 
you afterwards acknowledge to be unceitain 

Eur Yes, jes — but theie must be some limit, though I may 
not be able for a certainty to say what that limit is. 

Bu To piove that there is a li mit, 3 on must show by reasoning 
the necessity of a limit, or you must adduce instances of those who 
have reached the limit 

Eui, Why reason and cxpeiience may suffice to make as pietty 


2 
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certain tbat no mortal being can ever touch the moon with the tip 
of his finger E am aware that you include affi'imat%on amongst }oiu 
demonstrative evidence 

Br I cannot tell what leason may do, but how can you say 
that expel lence may convince >ou? Have yon evei known any 
individual so far exert the power of bis mmd, as to endeavour to 
touch the moon 

Eur, No, — and if anyone had ever made the attempt, I should 
have thought him mad foi coming at an impossibility and a thing 
altogether useless and undesirable. 

Bi. As foi the matter of impossibility, you cannot pronounce 
upon that, foi nobody knows what he can do till he tnes , and as 
to the undesuableness and mutility of the thiny, you have fur- 
nished yoiuself with an answer to your own objection, when joii 
asked me to touch the ceiling with the tip of the finger Tiiere is 
a difftieuce, you see, between what is the desiiable and what is im- 
possible You people of Euiope aie so much taken up with mate- 
iial things, and with rnattei that concern the body, that you have 
no time to think, at least with the depth and refinement of the Hin- 
du'^ 

Eur. Indeed^ you do us great injustice, and give a very unfair 
representation of European intellect The Englisli aie emphatically 
called a most thinking people. 

Br Indeed 1 Do the English think as muth as they possibly 
can ? 

Eur I will not go so far as to say that, bub I think I may ven- 
ture to say that, theie are few, if any, people who think men deeply 
and piofouudly than they do, foi the most pait, oui mathematicians 
and metaphysicians have manifested sbi iking pi oofs of deep thought 

Br In fhis method, I think you rather fiattei the English 
people, for they have so many piiisuits of wealth, ambition and am- 
usement that they seem to have no liabit on continuity of 
thought, but they fly from one topic to another, and nevei dwell on 
au;^one long enough to have any single idea developed in their 
minds. They hive too many books to read, so that instead of being 
occupied with tbcir own thoughts they are altogether taken up with 
the thoughts of others, which after all are no thoughts, but merely 
words lu the place ot thoughts I liave never heaid of any English- 
man spending fort} yeais absoibed in one topic ol thoi^ht, and not 
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diverting hia mmd from it a single moment during the vvliole period 
How then can you imagine that they can think profoundl}", if they 
do not think continuously ^ 

Eur Ah, my good Sir, I can really see no benefit fiom this 
abstracted and dreamy kind of reverie of which y<»u now speak It 
rather bewildeis than screngthens the mind, and it leads to those 
strange vaganes, which you call the doctrines of the Sankhya school 
of philosophy, and such like extravagancies* 

Bi Which extravagancies, let me remind you, you have not 
yet lefuted — But suppose now I should ‘ehew you that you have had 
a philosophy of the Sankhya School in Hngland, and not merely 
unprofessing the doctrines of the school, but one who has practically 
exemplified them m his ov/n person ? 

Eur. Indeed, if you should show me that, you will show me 
which will astonish me as much as if I should now see you touch 
the ceiling of this room with the tip of your fingeis May I ask his 
name ? 

Br. His name was Lemuel Gulliver* 

Eur. Pardon me, my good friend, but you are altogether in an 
error as to that matter. There never was any such person m 
existence as Lemuel Gullivei, and those novels which go by his 
name were mere political satires, wiitten by an Irish clergyman 
named Swift. 

Br How know you that? 

Eur. Everybody says so , there is no doubt about the mattei. 

Bi. Thus, if you were to live among the Sankhya philosophers, 
you could believe in their doctrines , you would say Everybody 
says so , there is no doubt about the matter ” — Now you must 
permit me to sa> , that you Europeans have a strange way of regula- 
ting your beliefs but what everybody says — the fact is, you do not 
think for yourselves , you let other people think for you How can you 
ever get at the truth without thinking ? Some of you, indeed, may 
think with great readiness, but you do not think profonndly I see 
that you really know nothing about Lemuel Gulliver , so you m^y 
take my word for it he was a practical philosopher of the Sankhya 
school, so that he did at one time shrink into a minute form, and 
at ano'^her he enlarged himself into a gigantic body 

Eur I must be permitted to say that it seems to me that you 
labour under a little error in this matter, even supposing and ad» 
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mitting the literal truth of Gulliver^s travels, for he does not 
lepsesent himself as undergoing any change as to his own body, 
but as visiting at one time people of very small dimensionSj and 
at another time dwelling awhile amidst a lace of giants, 

Bi Very likely it may so seem to you who are not accustomed 
to the Hindoo philosophy, but I can see that Gulliver was a 
philosopher, who took this mode of introducing the knowledge of the 
system to his own countrymen He very strictly and caiefully tells 
you in what part of the globe these islands are placed, in oider to 
induce other people to visit them, so that, when they find the 
inhabitants to be of the usual dimensions they may enqiuie into the 
cause of Lemuel Gulliver’s mistakes, and then he led to acknow- 
ledge of the transcendental docurines of the Sankbya School. 

Eui Tiuly, your theory is more ingenious than convincing. 

Br Europeans cannot be convinced, foi they do not think, 

Eui Nay, indeed, the more I think the more I seem opposed 
to your philosophy Your notion concerning Lemuel Gulliver is 
clearly an error, and is as fanciful as the test of your opinions, and 
I could almost imagine that you design your whole augment as a 
piece of amusement, or an exercise of the wits For do you really 
imagine that, if these things were in the power of me, we should 
not frequently, at least occasionally see instances of the exercise 
of that power? Should we not sometimes see people touching the 
moon with the tips ot their fingeres ? 

Br You do not know what they may do when you are absent 
or asleep But still, though it may never have happened, you do 
not know that it is therefore impossible. Perfection in oiu philo- 
sophy requires greater time and sacrifices than men are m general 
willing to bestow upon it, Do you know that it requires much 
effort and patience, and many sacrifices in moral affairs, to conquer 
evil habits and subdue the mind to obedience ? You think this 
possible and desirable, and yet bow few people accomplish it ® Now, 
though you might think it desirable for the extraordinarmess and 
singularity of the thing, yet pei ad venture you might not think it so 
vei> desirable to give up, for the sake of it, all your possessions, 
amusements, and human interests. 

Eur I will indeed acknowledge to you, that I do not think 
touching the moon with the tip of my finger to be very desirable 
as to suriender Gverything ehe for the sake of it 
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Br Well, peihaps not — I also am of opinion that there are 
many things in life far more desirable to touch the moon with the 
tip of my fingei , but we aie not to imagine it therefore impossible, 
any more than we aie to suppose it impossible for a man to conquer 
evil habits, because be finds it moie pleasant to continue in them 
than to subdue them. 

Ear. You have not convinced me yet I must converse with you 
again on this topic 

Bi Most willingly, when it may suit your cofivemence 

A J, 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THAT MYSTIC VEDIC SYLLABLE, 

^AUM' 

Introductory 

I. 

What IS in a Word ? That is the first question which a phi- 
losophical critic puts at the outset of his enquiry, and the answer 
he IS sure to get is, what not ^ Word is the prime mover of 
social and political worlds , countries are devastated, armies are 
swept away, nations are revolutionized and remodelled. Our 
science, our faith, our religion all move up on Words, We attach 
local and conventional meanings to them and they are transform- 
ed into living symbols of our inner life. These are but our com- 
mon-place words, which are changed and transposed as time goes 
by, artificial juxta-positioos of symbolic letters,—- letters having no 
significations by themselves, but purely conventional* 

The childhood of the Human Race is conspicuous by the 
coinage and presence of words which are universally the simplest 
possible conglomeration of sounds but bear the highest meta- 
physical import even at the present day. They not only expound 
the truth, the highest truth, but in their very constitution contain 
all that is necessary for the attainment of the same Let us for 
Instance examine the coinage and constitution of a word — the 
simplest combination of sounds imaginable, which shall contain 
the following significations — 

I Man with his several modes of consciousness. 

2. Man as he is, and his relation to the world and the 

Absolute 

3. Mao in his true essence, and how to reach that essence 

of Being. 

These three problems contain in a nutshell, the problem of 
human existence and of spiritual evolution which has engaged the 
intellects of the past and the field of contention of njodero phi- 
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losopliers , and the unique word we are required to coin is Aum 
Try as hard as we might, there is no other word to be found con* 
taming such transcendent imports in all the languages of the 
world Nothing but impartial enquiry can lift the veil of mystery 
which surrounds the true meaning of Aum In reality, it is not 
a word composed of three letters, in the ordinary sense of the 
term. It has its origin in the universal reservoir of natural 
sounds It IS a transcendental entity, containing the true essence 
of Being 

Those who consider the word Aum as a relic of Vedic heathenism, 
analogous to the barbaric chants of the juggler, resolved into flimsy 
and meaningless twaddle under the scrutiny of the scientific 
analysis, should do well, before they pass their decisive judgment, 
to look at It, at least, from its historical standpoint, or from the 
comparative philological point of view A syllable, so much ex- 
tolled by the Indian sages, the philosophers of the Age of Lp- 
anishads, the writers of the Puranas and Tantras and even the 
Law-givers, Manu, Yajnabalka and Parasara, cannot but be of 
great and intrinsic worth, at least it might have appeared so to 
them, and it is better in the name of the impartial spirit of 
scientific research to examine it from their point of view Whe- 
ther the standpoint taken by the vedtc philosophers does seem 
to us well grounded or not, is a question which can only be 'dis- 
posed of later on The Vedanta philosophy has a very solid foun- 
dation and has verily withstood the test of ages, even that of the 
Kantian Age of Giiticism The symbol Aum is indentified with 
the fundamental principle of the Vedic philosophy and religion, 
without which the Hindu Religion is reduced into nothing but 
a name denuded of its transcendent individuality in the reli- 
hgions of the woild It is a great wonder that the Oriental Scho- 
lars, whether for ultimate good or evil, attempt to decide the 
merits and demerits of the principle of the Vedantic religion with- 
out a passing glimpse at the “ sacred syllable Om,'* (Max Muller) 
which IS considered as the concentrated embodiment of the prin- 
ciples of Hindu Religion The judgment passed before exami- 
nation and partial inquiry produces dire re«:ults in the philosophi- 
cal exchange of Europe. The antiquities of India shorn of their 
innate and instrinsic worth are thus exhibited by the antiquarians 
ill curiosit'i shops, explained to the philosopnical cubtomers with 
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strange fantastic theories, indicted without a defendei and re 
manded to the shelves of the Oriental Libraries, as prehistoni 
fossils — only as additional links in the Evolution of Language anc 
Thought Nothing more * 

History repeats itself here under a different and curious guise 
The depredations of Ghazni and Ghori were against the concrete 
images of gold and silver in the temples and sacred places of Hin- 
dustan, the physical emblems of Hinduism Speaking generally 
the depredations of Oriental Scholars are against the abstract prin- 
ciples, — the foundation of Hinduism, hence they intend to strike 
deeper Instances of such depredations are not rare but numer- 
ous. Whatever may seem to be the proximate advantages of 
“unearthing the remnants of the most ancient religion,” the remote 
advantages are tiuly prejudicial to the real interests of Religion 

n 

In the Calcutta Review {VoX IV 1845, pp. 52-55) Mr H T. 
Colebrook has endeavoured ^‘to bring home to the English educa- 
ted mind a complete and systematic conception of the Vedanta 
or Advaita philosophy,” and in doing so, he has fallen into grie- 
vous errors first in considering the Advaita problem from the 
standpoint of dualistic Christian Theology, and secondly, in not 
propet ly understanding the true connotations of certain terms 
used ui the Vedantic philosophy His spirit of inquiry is not that 
of an earnest and impartial student of philosophy but that of a 
stern Inquisitor prejudiced from the very beginning against everj?-- 
thing connected with the higher aspects of Hinduism and which 
seem to be above the level of his own Theology Fostered in an 
atmosphere of Chiistian dogmatism in which still lurks the fatal 
scepticism of the Middle Ages, he has blinded himself with the 
idea which proves to be prejudicial not only to a proper undei- 
standing of the subject in question, but also to the interests of 
humanity in general, that the Christian dogmas must be the 
standard for the calculation of the merits and demerits of the 
onnciples of other religious creeds, without calling into question 
the sine qua non of the dogmas he himself holds and for which 
he i« personally responsible In the ardour of self imposed task of 
unearthing the discrepancies of the Vedanta philosophy, Colebrook 
from the very outset could not understand the real meaning 
of the fundamental formula oi {Tat tarn ast) '"That 
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thou ait” oi in another wa>r, “I am God’’ (so ham) ‘‘The po-,itive 
tendencv of the system,” sa3^s he, ‘hb to fill the mind with the 
greatest arrogance It teaches every man to say, ‘ I am God,' 
ht IS God that is in me and as such ^‘no repentance for sin’’ is at 
all possible Over and above this he finds a deplorable want of 
moral standard by which actions are to be weighed 

^ Before entertaining any such misconception as stated above. 
Ml Colebrook should have impartially examined the contents of 
the terms 'I' and ‘God’ as used in the Vedanta philosophj^. ‘God* 
as used here does in the Vedantic sense mean Brahman, the 
infinite absolute self Nowliere in the V edanta Sutras ^ the Upafttsh- 
ads and the Gita does ‘I* in the proposition so ham (1 am that) 
signsty an individual entity, generally called man with hands, 
feet, mind and individual cousciousness , but this meaning Mr 
Colebrook has the misfortune to adopt In the Panchadast (slokas 
43-52, ch 1 ) and in all the comraentanes of Sri Sankaracharyaya 
It has clf^arly been explained admitting of no ambiguity, where- 
in lies the consistency of ‘I am that,' ‘That thou art,’ and where not. 
Fiof Max Muller is more clear on this point “When we speak 
of the self, in Sanskrit Atman, we should always remember that 
It lb not what is commonly meant by the ego, but that lies far 
beyond it What we commonly call oui egO ib determined by 
space and time, by biith and death, by the environment in which 
we live, bv oui body, our senses, our memor\ , by our language, 
natioiialit)^ and many othei things” (^Lectures on Vedatita Philo- 
phy p 88 ) If theiefore the ego, the ‘I,' the individual con- 
sciousness, IS not the Atman^ but the ego when freed from the 
limitations imposed by the personality, no one can consistently 
say, ‘I am Biahman’ unless he has practically, and not theoreti- 
call3% realized the tiue essence of the M,' / the G’ devoid of its 
limitations The positive tendency of the system, therefore, is 
never to teach every man to say am God ’ ^‘A very strict moral 

discipline is enjoined on every body before he is allowed even to 
approach the stud)^ of the Vedanta" (Ibid p. 163) > *‘and that all 
authorities teach that no one could possibly enter into itsspirit who 
has not previously subdued the passions and ambitions of the human 
heait ’* This method surely, on the face of these strict rules of 
guidance of human conduct cannot be misconceived to be a principle 
of morality which “fills the mind with the greatest anogance." - 
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Let IIS nw turp to the writings of the late Pio-f Max Mulleu 

With due defei ence we ate compelled to arkmmlec^ge that 
Ptof Ma^ MAiller la not free from that misconception which has 
become somewhat constitutioual, as it were, a nh the Oiiental 
Scholais, and his, we are soiiy to say, was not an iinpaitial spiiit 
i be subveision of all other religious spiiit and the spieading of 
‘Christiduity was his only aim This was the end which actuated 
him to publish bis Chips f^om a German Wot kshop, and to undei- 
tdke the editorship of the Sacied Books of the Rast^ Those who 
have studied The ancient religion of India/’ runs h-is view, “in all 
Its aspects, philosophical and mythological, histoi»cal and pauiamc^ 
consider it to be a store-house of mateiials for the students of 
of leligions, deciphering with patience -and perseverance its ethno- 
logical cheuacter, so that a compar<'tive study of the religions of 
mankind will be of the greatest assistance to the spieading of 
Christianity, and the science of Religion will foi the fiist time 
assign to Chiistianit}^ its right place among the religions of the 
woild, It w ill lestore to the whole htstoiy of the wojld, in its 
unconscious progiess towards Christianity, its true and sacred 
character ” Pieface p XX) “They think that this study 

of the ancient Religion of India will not place it in the foremost 
rank but they will leain to appreciate better than ever what they 
bave m their own leligion, and, will learn what Chnstianity 
really a-,” Vol i, p 49, a^so p 54) As regards the fix- 

ing of the date of Rtg veda, he was loth to place it at so very early 
a date, and he could “hardiv understand how, at so early a date 
the Indians had developed ideas which to us sound decidedly mo- 
dern ” He IS frank enough to confess that he sliould give any 
thing and hazard anything to save tlie honour of the Christian 
Civilization, to remove the shame of its being of so modern a date^ 
if he ‘could escape frona the conclusion that the collection of the 
VediC Hymns, a collection in ten books^ existed at least looo B.C. 
that IS about 500 years before the rise of Buddhism ” He did 
not mean to s i\, and he did hope to find one loophole to extricate 
the European nation from the difficulty, ‘^that something may^ 
mot be discovered hereafter to enable us to refei that collection 
to a later iatQ ” ( Wh^it India Can Teach Us, pp, 1 1 1 1 1 2} 
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if such ts the tenor of the iinderciirrent-sentiment of a man like 
Max Muller, we have feeble chanre of gettinc^ full and complete 
justice at the hands of Oiiental Scholars ^ and it is no wonder that 
the mysterious syllable Om ” should not have a better fate If 
it has a mysterious and an important aspect requiring better acu- 
men for Its compiehension and fuither evidencrng the trans- 
cendent natuie of the Vedic religion, the Oriental Scholar would 
escape from the difficulty of unearthing the mystery himself, to 
s ive the honoui of the Chiistian Civilization” To accept those 
winch can easily be comprehended by the Eiitopean Scholars and 
moulded according to their own liiosyncracfes, and to reject 
every other things which thev are unable to explain, is surely not 
a scholarly and an impartial method of studying an ancient civi- 
lization Nobody can fully enter into the spirit of the Upani- 
-shads, saj^s Max Mullei, unless he rejects the sacred svUablc 
AumJ*^ For, according to him, not only there is plenty of wheat 
In the Upanishads, but there is plenty of chaff/’ and it is not 
likely that anybody can tiuly appreciate the wheat, who cannot 
also reject the chafi ” In his endeavoui to truly appreciate the 
^ wheat ’he has found sufficient evidence to reject the syllable 
Aum^ as chaff, a nonsense, and a mere twaddle at least in its pre 
sent form ” It seems to him possible that originally theie was 
*‘some sense” in all the nonsense that we find in the Upanishads 
about the syllable Au/n This word might have had a meaning 
which he does not detect in its present form He can squeeze 
out a meaning 1f he is allowed to distort it into a contraction of 
^vam^ as contrasted with ayam , and at last he suggests, that the 
woid has some similarity with the word Amen It is beyond 
our comprehension to form any adequate estimate of the enor- 
mous mistake committed by the late learned professor iti attribut- 
ing such a meaning to the word Aicm^ the important significance 
of which IS co-equal with the fnndame ital doctrines of the Ved'anta 
philosophy The woid is scattered all over the treatises on Ved- 
anta and it has been expiessly enjoined in the Gifa and the Yoga 
philosophy as the best means to attain the highest spirituality 
Our astonishment is further increased by the fact, that while the 
Mdfidyukya Upamshad with its Kanka by Gourapada is exclu^ 


Mkx Muller pronounces the word Om This is not correct 
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Stve^y devoted to the exposition of Aum, Max Muller has endea- 
votjred to decipher its meaning by a fai-fetched, nay, an impossible 
relation, with another woid meaning ‘yes’ occuiing in the Chan- 
dyogya Upamshad It is utterly unnecessary foi us to point out 
that the above connection oi Aum with Yes is absuid, not to say 
nonsense As a philologist he should have tieated the word from 
the standpoint of philology and he wouM have found ample ground 
to display hi 5 > genius without even making a sorry attempt at dis- 
covering Its other and minor import Had he attempted to enter 
deeper even into the philological in ricacies of the question he 
would have suiely met wuh certain pioblems of our existence 
which though seem to be very simple and familiar, aie in the 
main, the most difficult and complex, wduch have engaged the 
highest intellect of man What would not a Carlyle, a Kant, a 
Beikeley, venture to attain that piactical realization of the 
' Me, the only reality,’ which they vainly endeavoured to demons- 
trate, and which still from time to time wells up into an incohe- 
rent and unsatisfied buzzing — “ to be, or not to be/’ Theie is 
a deep gulf between the methods of the European metaphysicians 
and those of the Indian sages The life and spirit of the former 
IS tkeoiy, the esse of the latter is feahsatton^ hence the formula- 
tion of the Yoga philosophy. The only fault of the Indian sages 
and metaphysicians as also that of Jesus and St Paul was that 
they did not leave for the sceptics, a loyal road to reach the 
highest stage of existence, the state wffiercin the truth of ^ I am 
Brahman ’ can be actually lealized Theoretically speaking, the 
truth of the proposition, ‘ I am Brahman ’ is incontestable, as 
we shall briefly show later on J5ut whether that state of exis- 
tence, represented by Dr Caird in hi'^ Evolniton of Rehgton^ as 
the subject shut up in itself, conscious of nothing but its own 
states and enjoying nothing but its own pleasures, is a scientific 
possibilit}, no reasoned argumentation can decide, for it must be 
supplemented by an expeftmenium cruets Meanwhile to remain 
tiue to the impaitial scientific spirit of the age, we must have 
a belief in the existence of that state unless actual realization 
proves the contrary There is such a spirit necessaiy in all abs- 
tinse questions of our existence What percentage of scientific 
students has really seen two material bodies to attiact each 
other when removed far away fiom the influence of tjie earth? 
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How many students have really measuied the volume of a mole- 
cule that vve are to acknowledge us existence as universal ? Great 
men have gone through the same problems and have leahzed 
them to be true , and that is the safe-guard for our firm belief in 
them if there IS necessaiily lequired a kind of scientific faitli 
in the works of great men, why should we become untrue to out- 
selves in disbelieving the piactical methods foi the attainment 
of that highest stage of life, expounded with the clearest logical 
and scientific precision by the Indian sages? And if we admit, 
according to the conclusion of the Vedanta Philosophy, tho 
truth of this realized state, we aie bound to admit the profound 
and inner significance of Aum^ which formulates one of the me- 
thods just now alluded to. It not only contains a natural and 
symbolic lepresentation of the various stages of our existence but 
at the same time a deep scientific and far-ieaching import. 

Our life consists of three states, vt^ , the waking, the dreaming 
and the sleeping states The first state is filled up with objective 
expeiiences, the second state is purely subjective, while the third 
is an all-unconsciousanda non-dualistic state Besides these three and 
in total contradistinction to the thud state, the Vedanta philoso- 
phy predicates a foiiith state of existence, more real than the 
realities of our daily life and totally distinct from hallucinations 
and cerebral trances It is the state of Tmtya or transcendental 
state, somewhat analogous to the ecstatic union of the Christian 
Mystics of the Middle Ages In this stage, (if stage it can be 
called), as the Vedanta affirms, only pure consciousness" remains, 
without the perceiver and the perceived , in other words, it is the 
Unconscious of Hartmann We shall have much to say regarding 
the scientific exposition of this fourth state, the Turtya, after we 
have explained the meaning of Aum^ for these four states are inti- 
mately connected with the proper understanding of the sacred 
syllable 

In order to have a full comprehension of Aum, we must consi- 
der It from three different standpoints The Linguistic Aspect, 
apparently giving only a conventional explanation, has a deep 
scientific meaning The Physical Aspect, generally ignored by the 
Oriental Scholars, gives a proper explanation of the modus opefendt 
of many of the piocesses of the Indian Yoga Philosophy The 
Psychological Aspect considers the attainment of mental equilibn- 
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urn and thtows light on the religious ceremonies of many of the 
religions of the norld 

Let us now considei these three Aspects separately 
Chapter I 

THE LINGUISTIC ASPECT 

Every w :)rd coiisi^tii| only of the co nbination of certain 
sounds has a paiticiilar signih ation, purely conventionaU When 
and how such a connection had bee i first adopted it is beyond 
all limits of disco veiv like the formation of the alphabets of 
languages The Greek letter delta when turned 45 degrees 
becomes the letter corresponding to B of the Bengali language ; 
the gamma bears a faint resemblance to another letter of the 
Bengali alphabet corresponding to ^( 5 ?) This proves how wide 
are the significations and formations of the alphabets of different 
languages , and suiely all tins difference is only provisional, due 
only to the ‘conventions originally attached to diffeient letters 
Similar ii» the case with words "The whole body of symbols,’* 
says Prof Sayce, " that stands for thought is purely conventional. 
The same combination of sounds may be used to denote very 
different ideas There is no necessary connection between an 
idea and a word that lepiesents it. It is as arbitrary as our 
making the sign (i) symbolize the idea of unity, 01 the sign = the 
idea of equivalence.” (/«/ to the Science of Language^ Vol I, p 96) 
Except certain onomatopoetic words, formed out of certain 
natural sounds to which they bear stiiking resemblance there is 
no natural language among the civilized races 

Such being the case with the woids of all languages, it is sheer 
Ignorance to persist in saying that such and such words have no 
meaning at all The meaning of a wotd must be the same as 
we conventionally attribute to it however extravagant that might 
seem to otheis The denotations and connotations of the term 
God do not rise naturally from the three letters, G, o, and d, but 
the term signifii^s what it has been made to signify And we 
cannot positively state that a word has some meaning or none at 
;arll, at present, unless we learn it fiom those who generally use the 
same We know that the ordinary Indian people do not use 
tlie sacied syllable and are jgnoraqt o‘f it-s import in all its various 
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aspects They not only do not use the same but are prohibited 
fiom pronouncing the same lest the sacied syllable shares the fate 
of pearls cast befoie the swine Therefore, it is incomprehensible to 
us, why the sacred syllable Aum should have been regarded to 
be meaningless tn tis present fofm by eminent scholais while other 
words such as god, tree etc are full of meaning in then present 
forms, notwithstanding the fact that every letter of tlie woid 
Aum has been clearly explained in the Mand3mkya Upanishad 
Fven ignoiing for the present its implied sacredness, we cannot 
oveilook, without seriously compiomising our honesty of put pose, 
Its lingui'stic aspect 

Suppose we are lequiied to discover, or lather to coin the 
stmp/esr ivotd, as far natural as possible, which sliall designate the 
four states previously alluded to, and each of the foui states shall 
be, severally and in its natural order, leptesented by the leiteis 
composing it In oider to reduce the artificial conventionality 
of a word to its minimum, we must have no letters but sounds 
only , for letters are aitificial, wheieas sounds are natuial And in 
order to make the word just fulfil oui demand, the ch iracteristics 
of those sounds must bear as much resemblance as possible to 
the meanings of those states separately Such a word ii> 

Aum A represents oui waking consciousness, U the dreaming- 
consciousness, and M the sleeping-cou^cioU'^ness (if such a term 
we are allowed to applj ) To prove the naturalness and consist- 
ency of the word we shall compare each individual state with 
each of the sounds which compose the woid Aum 

The consciousness of our waking life, or more concisely speak- 
ing, the tvalang consczousness^ rests on the gross materials of 
Nature, The visual perception depends upon the existence of 
outer objects and the optic nerve, and all other sense impiessions 
are based orr a cei tain harmony between outer objects and the 
inner machinery In fine, the wakmg-consuousness loses its 
^dividuality if the material backgiound is destioyed, and all 
the conceptions by the ego in its other states depend upon the 
impressions already made by the waking-consciousness , in other 
words, it is the fundamental state which gives coIouin, as it were, 
vto alf the other states of the ego The simplest and the most 
fiiatural symbol that can truly repiesent tins waking consciousness 
js 'St (as in hot) It is the simplest and the fundamental tune, 
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the first alphabet of all languages The pronnncidtion of every 
consonant, especially those of the Sanskrit language depends 
upon a flee pronunciation of A Prof von Helmholtz in his Se//sa- 
tions of Toiie^ has beautifully shown that the production of this 
vowel by means of the combination of simple tones together 
with their overtones or hai monies is of primary importance to the 
production, by similar methods, of other vowel-tones It is the 
background of all consonant sounds like the material objects with 
respect to the wakrng-ego Hence A naturally denotes the con- 
sciousness of onr waking life 

The thud state that of the undisturbed sleep, is a state of 
temporary oblivion We cannot sa> that it is a conscious state in 
as much as all our ordinary expeiierices lose their existence in it 
Neither can we logicall}^ affiim it to be vneonsetous^ for absolute 
unconsciousness cannot be cognizant of its own natuie,as in waking 
after such sleep we always fememher the happiness produced 
while such state continued We must therefore for certain, admit it 
to be a poientiahtyj of all the oi dtnaiy states of consciousness It is a 
state in which consciousness exists in an undifferentiated form , 
there is no idea of duality here, it is a state of absolute monism, 
enveloped, as it wcie, in daikness The symbol that best suits 
our pill pose is the Sanskiit lettei coiiespcnding to M, This 
letter as pronounced in the Sanskrit language bears a peculiar 
import It is decidedly a consonant >et it is different peculiarly 
from all other consonants For, the utterance of everv consonant 
sound is accompanied with the opening and closing of the lips, 
without which not the faintest sound W'ould be produced If AT, 
o\ P ox B be attempted to be uttei ed with the lips closed all 
along not even a gurgling or a gutteral sound will be produced# 
Not so with the letter J/, In pronouncing it, the vocal chords, 
the thoroid, and the cartioid play the principal parts without at 
first taking the help of the tongue and the lips The only tone 
that is produced with the lips closed bears the strangest resem- 
blance with M without tlie indispensable a Possessing this 
peculiar and unique characteristic, not to be found in any other 
consonant, M occupies a position in the borderland, so to sav, of 
vowels and consonants Again, when pronounced, M generally 
produces the sound m with a short sound But the tone is a 
compound one, composed of ^ (aw) + u (oo) Therefore we see 
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that In M (of the Sanskrit alphabet) he potentially the two 
elementary tones a and u If if is taken to be the natural 
symbol for the sleeping-ego, as it ought to be such, and A for the 
waking-consciousness, it is natural that shall be the symbol for 
the dreaming-consciousness 

There is another reason for identifying U with the dreaming- 
consciousness on account of the fact that whereas the conditions 
of the dreaming-consciousness depend upon the conditions of the 
waking-ego, the production of the tone u depends mainly upon 
that of a Thus we see that the syllable ^6^ represents in the 
simplest language, in the most natural and fundamental symbol, the 
ego-consciousness, or simply the ego, which can exist in three 
different states due to different causes and environments But the 
syllable itself taken as a whole represents the transcendent state, 
Turtya^ it symbolizes consciousness untainted with the character- 
istics of personality Thia import is a natuial consequence of 
the three individual meanings just above explained 

If K denotes consciousness pure and simple, X the sum total 
of the waking experiences, then A = K-|-X, U = K4-y, and 
M = K-HZ where Y and Z correspond to the experiences of the 
dreaming and sleeping-ego respectively. If X =» Y =* Z «= zero, that 
is to say, if the causes, which condition the pure and simple coa- 
scionsness and make it appear in three different states, vaniarh 
altogether, then A=U = M = K But A 4- U 4- M cannot be iden- 
tically equal to 3 A or 3IJ or 3M, for there exists only one- 
simple conscionsness without a second, according to the Vedanta 
Philosophy , therefore, in such a case it is evident that, AUM = A 

The signification given in the Mandyukya Upamshad^ of the 
above metaphysical equation is very simple and instructive. Th®^ 
truth of the equation is co-ordinated with the consistency of the 
equation, X = Y = Z = zero But from the standpoint of Vedantic 
monism, which establishes only one Absolute Reality, the At- 
man, everything else being false, temporary and delusive, 
{not from oui conditioned point of view), ultimately and essentially 
the above metaphysical equation is logically true Under such 
circumstance and m no other case, A or U or M or Aum itself 
may be taken to be the symbol for the Tunya stage — the 'Stage of 
realization of the unconditioned and Absolute Reality But as 
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l?he imporjts of A, U, and M have already been specified before^ 
only Aum designates that Transcendent or fouith stage of Coa- 
sciousness The distinguishing chaiacteristic of the luitya stage 
IS explained in the same Upanishad This stage of conscionsness, 
piactically realizable^ under definite conditions, is clearly distin* 
gtiished from sleep, from hj^pochondna, fiom atiophy and hy- 
per-atrophy of attention ‘ It is that which is not conscious 
of the subjective (as in dream), nor conscious of the objective, nor 
both It IS not simple consciousness, neither it is a mass of sen- 
tiencj, nor is all daikness (like sleep) It is unseen, transcendent 
for it IS a fourth stage, unappiehensible and uninferable, for there, 
IS no subject and object, but the sole essence of the consciousness 
of self It IS the Atman'^ (Mand Ups^ 7) 

In explaining the sharp and distinct line of demarcation be^ 
tiveen the and the other stages of consciousness, Goura- 

paJa 111 his Karika, with the sanction of the Mandyukya Upani- 
shid, thiows a peculiar light, hitherto unknown to European phi- 
losophy, upon the psychology of sleep All our experiences, whether 
objective or subjective, in waking or in dream are conditioned by 
causes and effects, or in other words, are btiund by a causal nexus, 
the £xpeitence itself denotes the above limitation But the 
sleeping ego cannot be so conditioned The causal nexus brings 
along with it an evei present sense of duality, and this sense vani- 
shes in sleep But, at the same time, although time and space 
dissolve away in sleep we cannot take it to be — unconditioned^ for 
there IS ‘‘awaking after sleep” In sleep there is no distinction 
between cause and effect, the latter being merged in the former,, 
otherwise, it would have been a peculiar state diffeient from our 
experience uf this temporary oblivion Tlie effect being reduced 
to the zeio-pnint, only the cause remains in a potential form® 
Piajna^ the name given to the sleeping consciousness, is cond- 
itioned by cause alone 

A contrast between the third and fourth states makes the 
latter easily comprehensible If the one is oblivious dark- 
ness, the other ib all-seemg light , if the Prajna is conditioned by 
cause alone the Tuiiva is unconditioned , if the former isigno- 
lant of his states, the latter is all-cognizant , it is realized when 
the conditions of our ordinary expeiiences vanibh, 

Now^ It is clear to us whether the sacied sellable Aum is ^ 
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meaningless twaddle in its present foim or exists only in bor- 
rowed feathers Iw Maitrayana Ui>am$had iyi 231, Aum is 

regarded as the Word -brahman ^^Tlus sounds absuid/’ says 
Max Muller, “ unless we admit that thi'- Om was meant at first 
as a symbol of all speech, even as a preacher might say that all 
language was Amen, Amen** (Ved Ph%l p 116) Aum v^Sis never 
regarded as a symbol of aH speech The mystery which underlies 
the connection between Aum and Word-brahman is of the natnie 
of^ In the beginning there was Word and that Word was God 
the real import of which is in reality more mysterious than what 
the geneial reader of Christian theology attributes to the fiist 
sentence of the Book of Genesis In the beginning there was 
Brahman, the Word-brahman or Aum,^but not the thiee letters of 
the alphabet, and m , it was the potentiality of everything 
creative We shall have to explain it more fully later on. It has its 
own peculiar origin ui the sounds of nature, and is derived from 
avam nor in any of the Sanskrit tieatises it originally conveys the 
primitive meaning Yes^ and the Miiiidyukya Upanishad is exclusive- 
ly devoted to the elucidation of that syllable In the Clmndyogya 
Upauibhad (I i. 8), says Max Muller, '* that syllable is a syllable of 
permission, for wlienever we permit anythrng we say Aum, yes^^ 
It might have been tiue that whenever anything was permitted Aum 
was pronouned, but not yes. Yes might be taken as the secondaiy 
and derivative but not the primary meaning of Aum, it, signifying 
the highest truth, might, in the Vedic Era, have been used for 
whatever is true and permissible It is a custom now-a days, seen 
in several parts of the Northern and Southern India, to pronoune 
aum and ndrayana whenever any person is blessed or greeted Does 
It logically follow, that the meaning of namyana is * 1 bless >ou/ — 
or ‘good morning When some thoughts or expressions are inten- 
ded to be suppiessed, in conversation, it is a custom prevailing all 
over India^, to pronounce Rama, Rama, exactly like Jesu Matia pio- 
nouned by devout monks of the Middle Ages The symbols of 
permission are oftentimes and by various races, represented by 
gestures without any accompanying spoken words , and the tiuth 
ss that some sacred syllable should conclude the idea symbolized 
by gestures, of an individual who belongs to a race devoutly 
religious m his every deed and lives in the sacied atmosphere of 
religious sa4TCtity 
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Xhi« Linguistic Aspect of Aum. though stands on itself is fur* 
tfier supported by the fact that the pronunciation of the syllable 
xn accordance with the established rules of cadence given in the 
V'eda and the Voga philosophy has a direct and peculiar inftuence 
upon the physical and mental systems The importance of the 
Linguistic Aspect is further enhanced by the Physical Aspect we 
shall explain later on, 

li K, B 
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EARLY ACCOUNTS OF BENGAL BY EUROPEANS 
OTHER THAR ENGLISHMEN 

I 

Father Barrier [1715] Translated from the French by John Mac- 
FARLATJE, Librarian of the Imperial Library, Calcutta 

This account is taken from the Lettres e^dtfianies et cuneuses (Edifying and 
curious Letters), a collection of letters from Jesuit missionaries published in 
the eighteenth century It will be found in vol 13 of the edition of 1810 

Of Father Barbier nothing can be ascertained The Bishop v\hose tour 
he describes, Francisco Laynes, was a Portuguese, born in 1656, who went 
in i68i, to Malabar where he is said to have baptised 13,600 persons, and after- 
wards became Bishop of Meliapur He was a missionary of gieat energy, 
and the Brahmins of his time thought it worth while to put a spoke in his 
wheel whenever they could For the list of his works see Hoer’s Nouvelle 
biograpJm gdndrale , whence the preceding particulars are taken 

Letter from Father Barbier, Missionary of the Company of Jesus, 
to Father ^ ^ of the same Company^ 

Ptnnepondi, in the Carnatic Mission, 

i^th January, 1723. 

Reverend Father, the peace of Our Lord be with you 
When God called to Himself our Lord Bishop, the Rev 
Father Francois Laynez^ I had the honour of forwarding to you 
some circumstances of his holy death You took the trouble to 
publish them in the collection of the Edifying and Cvfious 
Letters, and thereupon informed me that you would be obliged 
if I would impart to you some details of the journey I made with 
this worthy prelate, when I accompanied him on hts visitation 
of his diocese, which comprises all the provinces between Cape 
Comorin anij^he confines of China I do so the more willingly, 
Reverend Father, as I have a lively recollection of the zeal of 
this holy Bishop, who regarded his high office as a new under- 
taking to pci form with greater distinction the part of a missio- 
nary, which he had fulfilled for nearly 25 years 

The land of Bengal, lying at the end of the Gulf which bears 
its name, is»the cradle^ so to speak, of all the Indian super sti 
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tions There is continual talk there of a celebrated Academy at 
Nudta, where a large number of Brahmins busy themselves with 
the best means of bringing the ridiculous system of their religion 
into credit 

You will easily suppose that the Demon did not view with 
equanimity the results that were bound to follow from the 
arrival of the Prelate among the Christians, who up till then 
had never seen their Bibhop So the latter had to endure much 
thwarting in all that he undertook for the good of men^s souls. 

During our eight days^ voyage after leaving Madraspatan, 
we coasted along Coromandel and Oftssa^ about 250 leagues, and 
found ouiselves on the 9th June 1712 in the roadstead of Balassor^ 
at the mouth of the Ganges, We were met there by a violent 
storm , the lightning struck our vessel, the foremast was shivered, 
and broken into a thousand pieces, two men were struck dead, 
ten or twelve others lay for a time stretched out on the lower 
deck, two or three lost their sight for several days, and fright 
and cons ternation were widespread 

It IS usual to send ashore for a coasting pilot in this roadstead, 
so as to pass with the tide over the sandbanks that close the 
mouth of the Ganges 

The first twenty (leagues) of our journey lay through immense 
forests, but after that a fairly populous country appeared The Euro- 
peans, of various nationalities, have established there a number of 
places to admit ships The meeting of the rivers brings together m 
places a considerable number of trading ships Cotilpy has fairly 
good anchorage — the French and English vessels generally anchor 
there The Dutch go up to Folta, 15 leagues further, and all 
these, as well as the Danes and Portuguese, take their vessels 
right up to their factories, when weather and currents permit 

After this we left our vessel and got into a Bazeras (a country 
boat taking from 6 to 40 rowers, according to size, and having one 
or two rooms on the stern) This mode of navigation is absolutely 
necessary on the Ganges, on account of the floods that occur 
regularly in certain months of the year and subsequently form 
a prodigious number of channels intersecting the country. The 
hazeras was sent by M Rouxel,* a relation of the Admiral of that 
name and Governor of Colhcuta^ which is one of the most cele- 
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^ated settlements that the English Company has in the Indies 
There is there a church for Catholics, built before the English 
gave this spot the appearance of a town It is served by 

a Reverend Augustine Father, like all those m Bengal, the 
King of Portugal having put all the Christian communities 
tender the care of those Fathers The Popes have given this 
monarch, as being Grand-Master of the Order of Christ, power 
to nominate to all the benefices in the Indies 

We set foot on shore, and M Rouxel, though a Protestant, 
shewed by a salvo of artillery and other marks of honour, 
the ^esteem and respect that he felt for the Bishop Next 
day we embarked on the French Company's haseras Father 

Tachard and an officer sent by M d’Hardoncomt had 

-already come to meet the Bishop We ascended eight 

leagues higher up, to Gk%ndernagor^ the Company's factory. 

The Prelate after having called on Government and having re- 
ceived the honours due to his position, came to lodge in our house, 
but only stayed three days, going on to the Monastery of the 
Augustine fathers, which is two leagues further up, at the BandeL 
or settlement of the Portuguese There is a College of our Com- 
pany there, attached to the province of Malabar 

As this Church is the mother of all the other churches in 
Bengal,* the intention of the Bishop was to obtain there the neces- 
sary information for the rest of his tour He stayed there three 
months, but his functions were greatly distuibed by the war that 
iollowed between a Moorish lord and the Governor of the for- 
tress of OugU, which belongs to the Mogol and is only a quarter 
of a league distant This close neighbourhood obliged the 
Christians to be incessantly on the watch, and to make their 
settlement a sort of fortified port, which did not leave them 
free to go to church to hear the instructions of their Bishop 

He returned to Chandernagor, There we had to pay the 
tribute that all new-comers pay to Bengal, that is to say, during 
four months, out of the twenty people iii the house there were 
always four or five dangerously ill 


It was built m 1599, but see Du Jarric, Hzstoire des Indes Ortentales^ who 
gives (i) Ciar^deca (2) Chittagong (3J Banael 
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He (the Btshop) started for Chattgan^ about the middle of 
January 1713. 

Before giving you a description of this country, it is as well 
to say, Rev. Father^ that there are three sorts of Christian com- 
munities to be distinguished in Bengal. 

The first is composed of Europeans of the different nations, 
which have established factories where their agents and the 
latter’s servants are, and other people who place themselves 
beneath their flag. These communities are established along 
the main stream of the Ganges, which bathes the foot of Ough 
fort 

The second kind is formed by the Mogul himself. This 
Prince, in order to defend his frontiers against the inroads of his 
neighbours, and to hold new-conquered peoples in awe, has 
de<^ired to have, in addition to the Moorish garrison that he had put 
into each of his fortresses, another garrison in the neighbourhood 
formed of hatted folk, as they call the Portuguese, originally of 
Goanese origin, whom he has hired and kept in his service As 
they have multiplied to any extent, this community has become 
very numerous at Qugh, Ptph^ Chati^an, Dacca, Ossumpur, 
Rangamaty, and elsewhere, and this great number of Christians 
IS corapiised in the term hatted folk ” That does not mean that 
they all wear hats, for it is only the head of the family that makes 
use of them and even then only on great occasions, but that is 
the name they go by 

Lastly, a number of heathen converted by the zeal of the mis- 
sionaries and their catechists, dwelling in different places, form 
the third class of Christian community. 

Chattgan is one of the most populous of these communities, 
partly on account of the excellence of its climate — one is haidly 
ill theie — partly because the Mogul finds himself obliged to 
guard on that side against the incursions of the peoples of 
Aracan, and Pegu^ on whom his territoues border This w^as 
what inclined the Bishop to begin his visitation from there 
To get there wc had a fearful journey Eight whole days 
hardly sufficed to bung us to a human dwelling, though the men 
rowed eighteen hours a day, and the current was favourable, and 
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the tide too very often Up till then we saw nothing but thick 
woods, and river channels through which the Ganges pours its 
way, sometimes of prodigious extent, sometimes so narrow that 
we could only use our oars on one side of the boat The banks 
are set with great trees with their boughs projecting far over the 
water, and one is in perpetual alarm about tigers, traces of which 
occur from time to time in the shape of stakes driven into the 
ground in places where people have been devoured on the bank, 
oi even snatched out of their boats In the water are crocodiles 
twenty or thirty feet long, which swallow men whole Lastly, one 
IS often at the mercy of the robbers who prowl incessantly about 
these parts in Panceaux^ that is to say, little boats that shoot 
along like an arrow Through these dangers, then, we made our 
way to the Chatigan coast A final arm of the Ganges runs along 
this coast and foims the Gulf of Bengal on the east, just as the 
Coromandel coast forms it on the Indian side 

The first inhabitants that we came across surprised us by the 
extraordinary way in which they were dressed They had 
drawers of striped cloth, very baggy, slippers, a cloth shirt or 
doublet on their heads, a sort of cap with flaps, with its ends 
turned up, and over all a diessing gown, which serves as a 
coverlet at night and a robe of ceremony by day . . 

When the mission was nearing its end, he [the BisbopJ notified 
a general commission one feast-day Duiing his visit to Chatt'- 
gan, he administered the sacrament to more than two thousand 
Christians 

The Christians of Chaitgan are divided into three tribes, living 
within half a league of one another, each with its captain, its 
Church, and its one missionary, though there would be work 
enough for several Portuguese is generally spoken, but the natives, 
who "are for the most part slaves, and who are nearly always 
addressed in their own languages, have great difficulty m learning 
in a foreign tongue the things necessary to salvation With a view 
to their instruction as well as of the Christians from up-councry, 
called the Boctos, who came from the interior to receive the 
sacrament, I began to study their language, and in a few months 
I became skilled enough to hear confession, and to draw up a 
little catechism .. The respect inspired in this co untry by the 
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Chnstuns, and a iittle also by the arms the> bear, for they are 
all professional soldiers, leaves them entiiel) free to celebrate 
feast days in the same order and solemnity as m Europe 

i more than once regretted that the Europeans who wanted 
to settle in Bengal did not choose Chatt^an in preference to Ough^ 
considering the safeness of the anchorage, the facilities for land- 
ing, the excellence of piovisions, and a thousand other conve- 
niences which might have been expected to attract them thither 
It IS true that the Moors, whose interest it is to keep them shut up 
as it were in the interior, do all they can to oppose this, and if 
by lil luck any one is obliged to put m theie by the violence 
of a storm (as happened m rny time to an English and to an 
Armenian ship, which, not being able to reach Balasor, weie 
obliged to run themselves on shore at Chatigan) they inflict on 
them so many annoyances that after eating a part of then cargo 
they are obliged to let go the rest, and the vessel itself, to save 
their lives 

Chatigin^ it may be mentioned, is 15 degrees further East 
than Pondtehery I had occasion to note this when there was an 
eclipse of the moon, which I obseived with some exactness* The 
latitude I have several times observed it has alvvajs appeared to 
be 21 degrees 20 seconds 

We left to go up the Ganges again on our way to 

Daccoti the capital of Bengal Five days journe) fiom Chnttgnn^ 
we turned aside for a day to visit a Ohnstian community existing 
in a place called Boulona God himself supports it and directly 
governs it, for it rarely happens that a missionaiy pays it a visit. 

It was five years since orre had appeared there, but I can assure 
you there was no place where I found so much matter for edifica- 
tion 

Dacca, which as I have said, is the capital of Bengal, lies uith- 
in 20 Noith latitude The facility of communication afforded by 
the rivers makes this town a gieat centre of trade The muslins 
there embroidered with cotton and silk are highly esteemed in 
Europe As for the town it is as filthily dirty as can be Ima- 
gine a prodigious number of huts, occupying a plain half a league 
across, forming verv narrow streets full of mud and filth after the 
smallest shower Amid it all a few brick houses built with 
pool taste in the Mooribh style use at interval, ia<e the tree' 
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l€ft standing when our thickets are cleared There you have a 
living picture of Daca 

The Christians have their church in a somewhat more decent 
part of the town, to the east It is of brn k and fairly large. 

We stayed at Dara all the month of December, which 
gave us time to keep Christmas there After the feast we 
prepared for oui joutney to Rangamait, which is on the coniines 
of the territory of the Grand Mogol, and hes about 27'’ N People 
say you can get from there m fifteen days to the province of 
Yunnan in China It is not however a beaten track, and tlie 
interior is occupied, it is asserted, by princes who refuse to let 
stangers pass through. 

We were put in terror of this journey, for it is a common 
saying in Bengal that if two people go to Rangamati one of them 
always stays there. 

We left immediately after twelfth night for Rangamatty and 
took three weeks to get there, on account of the strength of the 
stream, which obliged us to be towed continually The water 
was extremely clear, for we were no longer sailing on the Ganges, 
which IS everywhere muddy, but on a different river coming from 
the East and falling into the Ganges above Daca* No one could 
tell me where it rose 

On the fifth or sixth day we arrived at a small town entirely 
Christian, named Ossumpur, where we only stayed one day, as we 
were to pass through it again on our way back The road after this 
was very difficult travelling We found a desert country, with a 
very cold climate, the river, as happens at this season, covered 
with continual fogs, which prevented our seeing ten paces 111 front 
of us, the current rapid, rocks with their tops level with the water 
and in other places sand banks In the end however God, who 
was oUi guide, preserved us from all these dangers, and we 
at rived safely at Rangamatt 

The inhabitants received us with signs of great joy, but when 
we saw how pale and haggard they were and how their faces 
showed the fever that inwardly consumed them, we understood 
that the accounts given us of the raahguity of the climate were 
accurate Nevertheless I was all right, except for au attack of 
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fever In the twenty-five days that we stayed here, the Bishop 
confirmed moie than a thousand persons 

In tny conversation with the people of the country^ I learnt of an 
occurrence which I must not omit* They told me that this part of 
the country had been infested with a terrible monster, a serpent of 
such prodigious size, that when he crawled along he made a track 
eight or ten feet wide He generally had his lair in a mountain 
not far from Rangamatty up the river, whence he had an easy view 
of the stream, and as soon as he perceii?^ed a boat^ would come 
down in the nick of time, plunge into the water, upset the boat 
and devour its occupants at his ease. This plague went on un- 
til a condemned criminal offered to nd the country of the mons* 
ter, provided his life weie granted him Hia offer was accepted 
He managed to get up the river above where the terrible dragon 
resided He contructed several human effigies of straw, covered 
them with clothes, and filled their insides with hooks and har- 
poons connected with a number of ropes, the latter being attached 
to a single cable, which was strongly fastened to the foot of a 
tree He set these straw men floating on the stream on banyan 
trees, which earned them away down stream The rUbC succeeded , 
the dragon saw them, and came down to devour them, but met his 
end there, torn asunder by the quantity of hooks and harpoons that 
he had swallowed 1 have mj^self counted as many as eleven cro- 
codiles lying on the sand, three or four of them, it seemed to me, 
twenty-five or thirty feet long [Return by Ossumpur 

and jDaca] After the Easter feast we were minded to return to 
This last portion of our travels took about twenty days and 
tired us more than all the remaining part The moons of April 
and October are always stormy in these parts, and we started on the 
first of them, so that from the day we left Daca till we got to 
Ougli, It might have been said that we had a storm hanging on to 
the rudder of our boat At about three or four o’clock we had to 
look for a sheltered creek or a deep arm of the river, in order to 
guaiantee oiuselves against the storm, which was liable to come 
upon us at nightfall. We thought we weie caught when rounding 
a point called Narsinga not far from Cassimba^ar^ where a storm 
of such violence came on, that next day nothing was to be seen 
around but remains of boats which this tempest had broken in 
pieces ..A few days after we landed at the church^f St Au- 
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gustine of the Oug^lz convent, where we returned thanks to our 
Lord for having brought us back to that place, in even better 
health than we had started 

The Bishop, after having received congratulation on his safe 
return, wished to honour again with his presence our house at 
Chandernfiag^ar He then returned to the College which the Por- 
tuguese Jesuit fathers have at the Ban del of Ough He had hard- 
ly lived there nine or ten months when, worn out with his labours, 
he terminated his life of hardship on the 4th of June, 
the midst of his brethren, and went to receive the reward for a life 
of which every moment had been spent in the conversion of ido- 
laters. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF CEYLON, 

i8Q6-rpo4 

[ExTRAcr JfROM His Excellency Sir West Ridgeway’s Review ] 

VIII 

Buddhist Temporalities Ordinance. 

The repoit of the Commissioner led to the drafting of a Bill ta 
amend the law on the sub]ect3 No new punciple was imported 
into this Bill, which had for its object the improvement of the ex- 
isting machineiy, the defects of which were disclosed by the investi- 
gations of the Commissionei 

The draft Ordinance was duly introduced into the Legislative 
Council, blit it was ultimately decided not to proceed with it in view 
of the weighty opinions which were expressed by the Buddhist lead- 
ing men (including the Kandyan representative) that it would be 
of no use unless it piovided tnier aha that a Commissionei oi Com- 
missioneis appointed by the Government should supervise oi actively 
paiticipate in the work of the committees appointed undei the 
Ordinance to legulate Buddhist affaiis, — a provision which is oppos- 
ed to the policy laid down by Hib M^jesty^s Government 

That policy, I may remind you, has been laid down by former 
Secretaries of State in unmistakable terms So far back as 1846 
an Ordinance “to provide for the management of Buddhist vihares 
and dewales in the Kandyan provinces was disallowed by Lord 
Grey principally on the ground that as regards lemoval of a 
Buddhist pi lest from office it was proposed that an appeal should 
be to the district Court. Two years later, objection was again taken 
to a similar Ordinance on the ground that “ the connection of the 
executive with Buddhism, instead of being dissolved, as is piofeased 
dissolved, as is professed to be done by the Oidmance, is thereby 
only le-established and strengthened in anothei form,*’ because it 
was proposed that ratemahatmayas, who were appoint^ by the 
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Governor or by some Government Agent, should be ex ofic%o 
members of the Board of Diiecfcors created by the proposed 
Otdmance Once again in 1877, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in reply 
to a new scheme for dealing with Buddhist Temporalities which 
had been prepaied by Sii William Giegoiy, objected to the transfer 
of the Buddhist ecclesiastical propeity to Gornnussioners named 
by the Giown, and stated that he was ** not prepared to sanction” 
a pioposal involving such an amount of direct interference on the 
part of the Colonial G-weinment with the affaiis of Buddhists. 

In the face of these repeated positive instiuctions, it is dithcuh 
to see how the piovision I have leferred to could possibly meet 
with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, even if its enact- 
ment weie expedient on othei grounds. I regret tliat the amend- 
ment of the law proposed by the Government has not been accepted 
by the Buddhist leaders, foi I did not feel justified in persisting with 
It without the cooperation of thohe who aie the interested parties 

The Cfylon Manual. 

Daung my ad imm strati on of the Government of this impoitant 
and ever-growing Colony, I have constantly felt the need of a 
compact book of reference containing what I may term “ adminis- 
tiative information ” with legaid to such subjects as the vaiious 
establishments connected directly or indirectly with Government, 
the salt monopoly, the arrack question, the financial histoiy and 
present position of the Colony, &c, and also the multifarious rules, 
leg Illations, minutes, and ciiculars which are at present in force 
There are several works pai taking of the nature of handbooks on 
Cejlon, such as Mi. Feiguson’s excellent ** Handbook and Directory/* 
the annual Administration Reports and Blue Books, the Civil List, 
and so on, but what is reqmied is a compilation pai taking of the 
nature of each of these, but more strictly official in character In 
a word, it should be a woik in which a new Governor or Colonul 
Secietaiy, and indeed officials geneially, can hud complete and 
leliable information in a readily accessible form legirding eveiy 
biarrch of the administration and every department of Government 
I accordingly directed such a work to be prepared under the 
editorship of Mr Herbert White, CCS, ard its publication took 
place a few days ago under the title of “The Ceylon Manual, 
for the use of officials"’ 1 believe that this work will piove of 
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great utility and interests to all those whose duty or desire it is 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of Ceylon affairs. 

The Government Printing Office. 

The Manual has been printed at the Government Piess, and 
I wish to take this opportinuty of expressing my warm apprecia- 
tion of the uniformly excellent work which proceeds from the 
Government Printing Office It is no exaggeration to say that 
no branch of the administration is in a more efficient condition 
than that piesided over by Mr Skeen The welcome activity in 
every Department of Government during the last eight years has 
involved an extraordinary increase of work in the Printing Office, 
in proof of which I may inform you that the number of pages 
of bookwork printed has increased from 13,007 in 1896 to 38,626 
in 1902, the Gazette alone having grown from 4,804 pages to 
17,290, and printed forms from 20 to 32 millions Yet, in spite 
of the heavy demands on their eneigies, the Government Printer 
and his assistants have worthily maintained the high reputation 
of the department for first class printing and for the care and 
promptitude with which its work is executed. 

Two of Its achievements are deserving of special mention, 
namely, the voluminous Report on the Census of 1901 — a work 
which Mr Cottle, Acting Government Printer, justly characterized 
as the largest and most intricate typographical undertaking ever 
accomplished in Ceylon — and Souvenir of the Visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
in Apnl, 1901, This latter work — which, 1 may remark, was 
bound by one of the prisoners of war then interned in the Colony 
— won a high tribute of praise from His Majesty the King, who 
graciously expressed “ the great interest with which he had seen 
such an admirable specimen of the work of the Government 
Punting Press in Ceylon.” 

The Civil Service. 

The priacipal features of the re-classification and re-orgaoiza- 
tion of the Civil Service which I earned out m 1897 were as 
follows — In the first place, salary ceased to be attached to a 
particular post, save in the case of the appointments of Auditor- 
General and Tieasurer Appointments were made interchange- 
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able between the second and thud and fourth and fifth graders 
so that an officer of the third grade may remain at the post he 
is holding when promoted to the higher giade Again, an offieci 
returning fiom leave has no longer a claim on what was knov\ii 
as his fixed appointment,^' with tlie resultant moves all down 
the service Secondly, the incremental system was introduced, 
thus preventing the possibility of an officet stagnating for ten 01 
moie years on the same pa^^^ with the almost inevitable lesiiU 
of decreased inteiest in his woik Thirdly, the pay of the second 
class was substantially raised from Rs 9,600 to an initial pay of 
Rb 10,000, using h^r increments to Rs 12,000 That of the thin! 
class was improved by being alteied from a uniform Rs 7,200 
thioughout the class to Rs 7,000 increasing by incieinents of Rs 
9.000 The p^y of the fourth cla^s was raised from Rs 4,500 to 
Rs 5.000, thus reducing the gap between it and the thud class 
The re-organi7 ition has proved entirely successful in lemedying 
the chief defects which weie noticeable when I arrived at the 
Colony Stagnation for many years on the same pay is now 
impossible, the number of changes and transfers — than which 
nothing IS more prejudicial to effective administiation — has been 
reduced by 25 percent, and — peih ^ps the most important point 
of all — the Governor has now a wider field of selection, and can 
without difficulty appoint to a particular post the officer best 
suited to fill it 

Recently, however, another defect^ and one of a somewhat 
Reiious character, has been foicing its way into notice Briefl) , it 
lies in the fact that the staff of the service is tro neaily equal to 
the total niunbei of posts to be filled , in other words, practically 
no provision is made for snpemumeiary officeis to take the place of 
tliose whose turn ib is to go on leave It is unmmessaiy to remind 
} ou how essential it u both in the inteiests of the service and of 
the Colony that a fair amount of leave should be allowed to all 
officeis, to enable them to reciuit their health and to neuttalize by 
a renewal of home ties and associations the nai rowing influence of 
of life in leinote stations Bub I m»y poii t out that the giant of 
a Iibeial term of leave has become the moie advisable in conse» 
quence of the policy of advancement and development which has 
in recent years imposed on the Civil and Judicial staff of the 
Ceylon Oi^il Service a heavy additional burden. I have been 
6 
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specially anxious, tbeiefore, to grant all reasonable applications for 
leave, but I have not unfrequently been obliged to give a reluctant 
refusal and in many more cases I have only been able to accede to 
them eithex by utilizing the services of an unpassed Cadet, or by 
employing a gentleman not in Government Service, oi by entrust- 
ing the duties of two district and sepaiate posts to one officer To 
each of these expedients for falling temporaiy vacancies there aie 
obvious objections, and the only really satisfactoiy way of putting 
the question of leave reliefs on a proper basis is to increase the 
existing staff I have therefore proposed to the Secretary ot 
State that seven additional men should be added to the Civil 
Service, this being the number which, it is estimated, is required to 
enable Government to fill vacancies in a regular and sati'^factory 
manner I believe that such a strengthening of the service would 
result in an increase of efficiency which would far more than 
compensate for the slight additional cost, and I earnestly hope 
that the Seciotary of State will sanction my proposal. 

During the consideiation of this matter my attention has been 
<3irected to a much larger question, — the question of improving the 
the remuneiation of the Civil Service by placing it on a gold basis 
as has lately been done in the case of the sei vices of the Stiaits 
Settlements, the Fedeiated Milay States, and Hongkong, As 
soon as the recent improvement in the position of the 
membeis of those services becomes generally known, it cinnot fail 
to induce the successful candidates at the competitive examination 
for Eastern Cadetships to avoid the Ceylon Seivice, the pa} of 
which IS now so much less favourable Such a result is very greatly 
to be deprecated Ceylon furnishes an ideal tiaining ground for 
}oung civilians nearly all the units of the adminisbiative machineiy 
of India have their miniature counbeipaits in this Colony, which 
is thus an excellent training giound for aduunistiative posts in 
other, and especially new, colonies It is therefore a matter of 
Imperial moment that the Ceylon SerVi.ce should draw its raw 
mateual from the veiy best source available, bub this will not be 
possible if the other Eastern colonies can outbid Ceylon for the 
best Cadets 

Theie is another reason why I consider the time has come when 
the pay of the seivice should be raised Owing to the increased cost 
living It IS becoming every year more apparent that Jhe sdknes 
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now paid 10 Ceylon are not sufficient to enable even prudent officers 
certainly in the lower grades, to live in necessary comfoit or to 
avoid debt The cost of the Civil Service, I may remind you^ is 
only per cent of your total expenditure I regret that this 
important question has only tahen definite shape at a time when 
it IS too late foi me to do moie than place my views before the 
Secretary of State, 
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NaPTIAZ BLISS 

I 

Upon an eve of summer-da}^, 

I pluck’d the buds of chamclly 
And sprinkhng water on the tra 3 -' 

Awhile I left them meriily 

2 

Again I saw them in an hoiii 

And they are full-blown , one and all^ 

I found tnem each a lovely flower 
Shedding peifume o’ei the hall 

3 

A cry of joy buist on my ear 

’Twas from my little wife, who sped 
To take the flowers she held so deai 
And weave a gailand in her braid 

4 

1 kissed her face belov’d and slender 
And cried, “ Thou little bud of love ^ 

Wilt bloom too soon a splendid flower 
To me a wreath of joy will prove ” 

KRISHNA TALL BONNERJEE, BX, 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
Part I 

PUciku Cliand tose with the Urk It was a dieadful escpenence 
for the son of his father, yet he could not help it But instead of 
the picture of indolence that he was. Oh wonderl he looked fall 
ot life and flustered a good bit Now in, now out, now to and fro, 
was there evei a gieafcei activity ? Nay, the household was astir. 
There was the housewife busy cooking, there the matrou pattering 
about, the housemaid scouring, the youngsters buzzing and the 
baby mingling her cries with the general hubbub Even dead 
matter joined in the commotion, for while the utensils jingled 
through the piocess of cleansing, the store-room was resounding 
with the Cl oak of pottery and to the music of the broomstick the 
kitchen lent an aggreable hiss Ha f what could the matter be? 
what meant the splutter, the stii and bustle ? Oh, you don’t know 
after years of dallying and fooling our hero was going to have 
a job at last in a mercantile fiim at Calcutta. The old cashier, 
}us uncle, had begged his Burra Sahib to thiow a ciumb foi his 
nephew Who doesu^t yield to lickspittling ? The lesult was 
that a Bazar Sircaiship was offered to our heio ‘Come sharp and 
join/ t)he uncle wired to the nephew The message came the day 
before The night passed in expectations and with the approaching 
dawn our hero was preparing for a journey to the metropolis. ®[dnce 
the fuss 

Jove* he was tearing about Now with the hookha, next half- 
buned in water, soon before the glass, how unlike himself « how 
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changed In theftvei < iciiement he kicked tl)e pom Fus'^ fm 
mewtng ind mewing as he sat packing his clothes and wisei thaw 
his feline fiieiid, the house-di>g turned tail to avoid a like faie 

The culinary piepaiaiions weie complete He ate a faiily good 
bieikfast and iftei anothei pailey with liis hubble-bubble lOse to 
dep at 

Then eiHuevi a scene of sigblng, sobbing and shedding of teats 
and the moment lecalled sweet memories. The leminiscenees oi 
the good old days now came back with painful impiessiveness and 
with them the thoughts of his pursuits and associations came dieam- 
like m scatteied fiagments How toituious to make a bieach with 
the past, to be divoiced fiom the lelish of home-life I Woe to 
the day he had asked his uncle foi a job, who knew the old drivelling 
fool would be bothering bis head about it ^ Would that the Buira 
Sahib had cancelled the arrangement. He cuised himself, cursed his 
uncle and even the housewife- he spaied not for letting him go 

The dawn was bieaking The East blushed. The buds cbirpped 
out It was tune to stait Oh* the pang of sepaiation, the agony 
of the parting look Who knew when he might letiun Are not 
holidays in a mei can tile him few and fai between Howevei tlie 
scene ended with our heio tnidging out of tiie house, bag in one 
hand and an umbrella m the othei 

Now past by-pithb, past neighbours’ yaids, past patches of green 
and the village load was gained, A deep hush was still blooding 
ovei its lonely length, broken only by the sound of bis heavy foot 
iali as he plodded cheeilessly on, now fetching a sigh oi drying up 
a tear as though it was an evil day for him, a day of misery 

The dawn soon gathered into day and the hist arrows of the 
rising sun quivered thiongh the an One by one men turned up 
As he passed, every one began to vvonder where could he be going 
to Was anything the matter with him ^ It was impossible to 
believe that he was going off loi work, a hopeless sot that he was 
Thus while guesses and surmises were spending themselves harm- 
lessly, he thieaded lus way out of the village on to the high road 
to the Kanchiaparah railway station 

The sun now bathed the landscape with his brilliant lustre and 
faster than his golden car the news travelled through the village 
tbit our hero was gone away no one knew where. People 
met hete and there enquiring what was up The Mpodee’s shop 
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wds filled bo ovei-flowiDg and the Bai waiitollali had oevei witnes^sed 
a larger congiegation Ab the tanks women stood dnppitig wetj 
listening to fussees in mute amazement A sensation prevailed 
The old folks swoie that he bad no business capacity The boys 
wageied then hidden tteasuie against anything that he must have 
been tinned out In fine, befoie the sun was high it was riniioured 
all over the village that oiu hero had a roaring biawi with his 
wife and was off toi good and ail 

To return to oin heio He was tieiding the long road, sad and 
gloomy, legardlohs of the gloiies of the landscape, its vaiied chatms 
and Its finishing giace, regaidless of nature^s colouied beauty, her 
serenity and hei attiie of vernal loveliness On, on, still onwaid, 
when far away above hazy tree-tops the railway distant signal peeted 
out m bold relief The station was almost 1 cached, thought he, but 
his limbs were exhausted and his spiiit needed cheenng up and what 
could be more exhilariiing than a of tobacco caiefully pi e- 

paredi Wistfully he turned towaids a hut on the roadside It was 
lather an apology for a shop, but nevei mind it, he gave a look in 

Whiff • whiff ’ puffs of giey smoke rolled out of his lips and 
iiostiila It was a perfection ot lelieh Much soothed, he now gave 
himself up to the pleasing contemplation of a magnificent prospect 
opening before him. The tiansition was sweet from the cold truth 
to the warm atmosphere of fancy, whose iich unageiy soon entraneed 
him into a complete foigetfulness of his situation. What was now 
the world to the dream peisonality enshrined m the aerial castle 
of his bram-coinage Whiff* whiff one, two, thiee, nearly taventy 
minutes flt‘W noiselessly avvay 

But liark ? Tin ni, Tin-in, Tin-in 

^ The bell ? the bell ?” vocifeiated the shopman m a tone of 
wai mug 

Never mind it” he miitteied carelessly, with eyes half-closed 
“ theie IS time jeh The tram his only left Muddiinpur” 

He plunged back into his reveiie and 10 the dieam of delight 
forgot what he was about, his business and all Even the oiitwaid 
sights were obliteiated, the past blotted out and the piesent vanish- 
ed mto space. What cared he foi the woild without ? Evei let the 
fancy roam, pleasutc nevei is at home.” He was now piomenadmg lu 
the faity-laii^ of fancy, and from his vision the houzon of leality wac 



fast recediDg, Whiff, wluff ? flew wieathsof smoke, pioduciiig a soft 
accompaniment to the gurgling melody of the hubble-bubble 
The bell tio-ined a second time 

The bell again” lepeated the shopkeeper, wondering what a 
moony, d jy-d reamer the morning had biought him into contact 
with 

Hum ” m<-erjected he, still chewing the cud of sweet fancy , 
with no great concern for external things save only what his Hookah 
exacted, of whose piesence he was only conscions Whiff ? 
whiffy the smoke cuiieo up, its action deepened, and time crept 
noiselessly by. 

Pi esenfcly a low rumble of iron wheels broke in upon the silent 

air. 

The tiam at last” ejaculated the shop-keeper, much amused at 
the development of the scene, Eh f* he staited up ^ Down dropped 
the hookah, the chillum ciackled and amid the snarl of his host 
he buist impeteously out 

He ran, ran, ran But what sound was ifc ^ Help Help. Mei- 
ciful God ^ his feet tumbling on a clod of eaitb be was down, over 
head and heels, wallowing m the dust It was an awkward fall 

The devil take the tram,” he imprecated in downright rage, 
as he rose up and was flicking the dust off his clothes “Perdition 
seize It, and the old goose too, dog of an uncle, slavering dolt.” 

Thus between rage and disappointment, he poured down a 
torrent of execration fiist on the tiain and lastly on his poor uncle 
whom he took to be the authoi of his trouble 
The morning tiain was missed 

Nevertheless he helped himself over to the station and was 
noting down 10 — 12 — 3 — 6 — 9 fiom the tirnc-table boaid in the 
wail 

Tiie next down passes at 10,” confirmed a buily Jemadai 
“ Why’’/'^ that‘s thiee hours to wait. Tedious,^' growled he 
Not to be baulked again, he resolved to stick to the platform, 
which he was soon pacing in a state of peifect security as to his 
tiaveUing piospecfs Up, down, up, down, up again, down next, 
hts feet beat incessantly upon its gravelled surface The walk 
toilsome and the heat oppressive Their combined action on him 
was an acute sense of emptiness of the stomach Why^ thought he, 
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a goad place of refreshment was near at hand, what harm if he 
snatched a hasty lunch lather than tuivel with an empty stomach, 

A sharp appetite and the eKigencies of the time-table giving 
promptness to his movements, he was seen next instant comfoitably 
lodged in a sweetmeat shop befoie a tonga ( ) of choice 

edibles, opening his campaign first of all with Loochee How de- 
lightful was the sensation piodnced? It ea->ed liis mind of half its 
poignancy. Surely, who cm contain himself when the flivour of hot 
Loochee excites his olfactoiy nerves and to nibble with it a slice 
of half-spiced potato-dnm is to be forgetting one self It was to 
him a moment of supreme bliss Potato finished he looked vvist- 
fnlly at Begoonhhaja ( ) Next went Pawpur ( ) 

Clacking in, followed by one 01 two Khasta KocJioorees ( ) 

A couple of Neemkees ( ) brought up the rear of the noisy 

procession Sip, sip sip lose the soft music of Ohatnee ( ) 

Delicious* Whit next ? his eyes gleamed as the led glow of Pan- 
tooa { ) now dished from the depth of his half-emptied tonga 

The next instant the ciimson dainty in a mutilated condition was 
fauly under way foi his stomach ‘Exquisite’ he chuckled, licking 
its sweet memory out of his fingeis His eyes next fell covetously 
on the nice little pile of it spaikling upon the stall amidst a 
motley variety The sweetmeat vendor grasped the situation and 
was soon busy binding him one ifter anothei, 

Suiely my friend you ate the master of your craft be com- 
plimented good humouiedly, in appreciation of their grateful effect 
on the palate. 

The fiiSD bell had rung out unheeded, now the second bell an- 
nounced that a train was in sight. 

' Good gracious ^ ’ He sprang up, but his eyes refused to with- 
draw fiom a white globular form now peering from beneath the few 
Bondceas ( ) that half hid it It was the much-reputed 

Kcmchagolla ( #f5Trvft^1 ) the place was noted foi What, leave it un- 
touched ? Impossible The next moment the rnilk white globe 
was undergoing the piocess of mastication Ravishing * ravishing* 
The heart yeai ned foi another, especially as the view of the neat 
little pyrxmid of it upon the stall swept all other considerationes 
The tonga chucked, he now turned to the pile The topmost came 
first, another next, then a third, a fourth, he sat again the better to 
enjoy the situation, a fifth followed, a sixth and so on He had 
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]ast coitimeticed bis eleventh when the tiAin came scieechiog' 
“Meiciful Heavens?'’ he staited to his feet and ciamrninoj the lem 
nant into lus mouth, moie, than half-choked^ emptied a glass of 
\vatei 

This done he turned to shift 

‘^Tlie faie'' demanded the Moira fietfully 

“Confound me he muttered vexedly and pulling out a 
Eiipee tosbed it down 

The Mona tendeied him the change 

A foai-anna bit’ By Jove 2 can his gluttony have cost him 
thiee-fourths of a rupee This was moie than he could believe 

“ Horiibly unfau he roared out “ Come, no fooling me I 
can’t stand it 

“ It IS monstious that I should be trifled with ^‘shaiply retorted 
the coiifectionei " Why, have n’t you more than half-emptied my 
baskets to stuff your belly with ? Then what the dickens do you 
woriy for? Take this and letiie I will have no more of your 
plating here” So saying, he flung the little silver bit on the ground 

Hang It,” he pealed out, scarlet with i age, the light of tuiy 
blazing in his eyes “ Snufiling dog, you shallow-faced lick-boot i 
What, daie humbug me. Have a care or I will lay my umbrella 
about your shoulders’' 

Look to your tongue, sii ” replied the former in hoaise accents 
of ill-suppressed wrath “ Soon I will make you keep a more civil 
tongue in your mouth, }ou blustering bully-rook” 

A quariel arose, each charging the other with fraud and their 
loud voices snarling in violent vituperation drew the attention of 
the neighbour-hood 

Ha? what noise is there? Interposed some passers by. The 
little shop was turned for a few minutes into a Court of Commmon 
Pleas and on the Darael’s, committing themselves to a veidict 
adverse to our hero, he was obliged to clear out with the foui a ina 
bib, with a lOLiud cuise on the shopkeeper. 

He burned to the station but only to behold the tram loll 
majestically out of it 

Deal me, it is getting serious, a sort of fatality I should think 
he groaned as he flung himself on a waitei’s seat aftei the time- 
table had shown 12 A M the next train hour A shoi fc reflection 
followed Well, thought he, to wait about was to be reaching nis gaol 
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too late, yet a tetum home meant subjection to what not What to 
do No, no, the hittei coin<^e was anything but acceptable Pi udence 
decided mfavor of the former But the time mu^t be got over till 12 
o’clock To make the inteival tolerable he bethought himself of the 
vivifying power of music 

Ha ^ what was it, the dull droning, flat and expressionless, 
which, when it rose to a higher key, resembled a bray and de- 
cending died on the lips ? Hush ? he was humming an air Jove? 
could sounds so mellifluous escape from human Ups ? Such long- 
sustained tones, such nightingale shakes, such limpid notes, could 
they becaught up by the voice of any other mortal? Could breath 
vibrate so powerfully as to stun the air and sink to a whistle all 
at once? Ah ^ the sighs of the jiEohan harp, the modulations 
of the Cuckoo, the sweet shrill of the Robin, what more do you 
want, were all present in the melody he was jerking out Thrill- 
ing, thrilling It was a master-piece of song and he the master 
singer 

But jesting apart, the music did beguile the tedium of the long 
waiting, for when the time drew he could scarce believe that he had 
droned away ‘ two develish hours * It was nearly twelve The bell, 
had chimed out its measured note. The lonely platform was full 
again and lo ’ where the iron track kissed the horizon’s nm there 
curled up a cloud of smoke 


Part II 

Presently there loomed through the smoke a dark spot — a dot 
— as small as pinhead — next as big as pea — growing still, shape- 
less at first — discernible next, but assuming outlines, which soon 
gathered themselves into the dark form of an engine with a tram 
behind. 

The train, the train cried out an impatient passenger All 
eyes were turned in the direction of the object espied 

He felt his heart beat There was the tram coming Here 
was he ready as ever What could now stand between him and 
his Sircarship? But the happy state of security was not fully 
realized until the train steaming in he found a place in a snug, 
cosy corner of an inter-class compartment 
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Oh Joy? He had secured a traia at last and was now fairly 
under way for the metropolis In the ecstasy his imagination 
bioke loose He fancied his uncle was presenting him to his 
Burra Sah.b and the latter receiving him with open arms. The 
flapping wmg^ of phmtasy bore him to yet brighter visions than 
had lavished Alnaschor on the hot-bed of indolence From a Bazor 
Sircar he rose to a Burra Bibn and what if the Sahib retired who 
knew but the vacant post might be his He would then pufF out 
the louts of his village and make short work of its crones. 1 hus 
visions imbued in the prismatic colors of fancy flitted like a 
panorama before his mind’s eye enchanting him by their witchery 
of gorgeousness His profound meditations were suddenly cut 
shou by a hatted whiteman piotruding an arm in. 

The checker, the checker 

“Ticket please^’ he demanded of each passenger in his usual 
gruff tone 

One by one the others produced their tickets 

“Come on said he turning to our hero. 

Oh God ^ he had forgotten to book himself. The colour fled 
from his cheeks He assayed to speak but words stuck in his 
throat It was confusion worse confounded 

‘ Be quick, man lepeated the checker^ his voice rising to a 
hoarser pitch 

The situation was awkward He felt struckdumb and his 
lips parted only to pass some inarticulte sounds 
thundered the stubburn son of Eurasia, giving him to understand 
by his looks that unless he could produce the little bit of paste 
board he must either clear off or have a tug straight to the rail- 
way police office No, no, the latter alternative was by no means 
pleasing 

Between dread and disappointment he issued forth aud scuded 
towards the booking office Oh, mercy_, it was closed They doiFt 
issue ticket when a train is in He rapped at the door, bang, bang, 
joining his voice to the manual activity, but the unyielding board 
of mahogany answered in rattling notes that the railway arrange- 
ments were not to be disturbed for his convenience 

''The fiend sieze the dog of a booking clerk "he cursed out 
dropping his voice to a lower key and finding importunities of no 
avail tore madly into the office room. 
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The very atmosphere of the station now became distasteful to 
him To shun ifc for the small hours that preceded the next tram- 
time he decided on a walk through the village. A fierce sun 
was shining down, the roads were lifeless, only the din of industiial 
activity ftom the railway workhouses enlivened the cheerless 
aspect of the scene He struck into a narrow path, proceeding 
aimlessly on till on the outskirts of a Haut his progress was 
arrested by the sight of a company of people bending over a 
game of cards It was a species of four handed whist. 

The sight touched a chord that vibrated in his bosom. He 
felt transfixed to the spot. Securing a convenient place near the 
gamesters he sat watching with lively interest the fall of each card, 
prompting now and then a happy hit This gentleman will make 
four suggested a by standers when one of the parties rose to 
depart The ptoposal was accepted and down he sat a player at 
last 

“We must begin afresh” he said laughingly as he took the 
cards and shuffled them 

“ Agreed"^ responded the opposite party 
The cards were dealt out and the play began The first 
game ended and the winnings were pretty equally divided 

“ Let us play another round ” he said excitedly and gatheiing 
up the cards packed and put them together m sorts with a dex- 
terity which baffled the vigilance of his opponents It was tiuly 
amusing to watch him turn up a card or lay it down or try his 
hand at a manoevre. The winnings went on for some time pretty 
equally balanced till the game turned in his favour. 

^‘Hurrah?” he pealed out, a flush of excitement: overspread- 
ing his countenance The chances are in our favour Now whose 
turn IS it to begin ?” 

“ Mine replied his partner as he moved a ten of spades 
“Good^’ he complimented 

The contest grew hot Both parties played with great spirit, 
as if their happiness or rum depended on the chances of those 
colouied pieces of paper, but fortune was setting m completely 
in his favour. 

“ Bravo, my fine fellow ” he cheered his partners, when the sixth 
card was played out and over the seventh the latter seemed to 
be m a pretty mess wh xch to throw, “ Strike home 
2 
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It is unfair to throw out a hint'^ Protested his opponents 
I am against it I assure you*' he retorted sharply, but un- 
happily his partner made a slip which the opposite party turned 
to the best account. 

“ You hold a very bad hand, Til be bound *’ he reprimanded 
I would not take you for a partner if only I knew you were a 
novice at cards. Move your cards with care Don't blunder/^ 
he counselled him. 

More games followed 

‘'I must warn you again he broke out “ Don^t let our op- 
ponents have a glimpse of your hand ? Here^ I throw a red queen 

First, second^ third — the seventh card was played out, luck 
still declaring m his favour, 

Chok-ka he pealed forth in high glee, throwing down 
the cards “ Ha — ha — ha — 

It IS past four^*^ observed a by-stander. 

'‘Hush? don't bother^* He rebuked ''Now gentlemen for 
tune IS all on my side Is n't it ?'* 

The play ran high. A flash of triumphant pleasure lit up his 
eyes as he won one game after another It was a run of luck, but 
in the infatuation he forgot that the next down was not long in 
coming 

" We must continue the play with good spirit’" he rejoined 
gaily"’ Here, I throw a black knave Come on” 

The play went on, but the tide of luck still running in his 
favour he gained at each turn 

"'Hurrah ?” he shouted out as a hotly contested game was com- 
ing to a close. “ Smart my fine fellow, here I throw the king of 
spades with a bold hand ” 


Just then the sound of an approaching tram was audible 

" I hear a tram "" said another 

" Hush Pan j-a-h,"" he rang out m exultation ''' Chcer^ cheer 
ding-dong ” 

The play was continued with much ardour till twilight deepen 
ing obliged the party to break up The cruel conviction now 
dawned upon him that the evening tram was gone and he must 
either get home or back to the station 

“I will be hanged if the fates are not against me” He cried 
out m mingled rage and vexation and not relishing jhc idea of a 
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return home turned his face in the direction of the station. He 
could meet an uncle’s black looks but not an angry wife 

It was fairly evening when the station was reached The 
empty appearance of its waiting room was a sufficient advertise- 
ment that the next downtram which was the night mail was long in 
coming The sight of the platform recalling an unpleasant 
experience his legs carried him into the waiting room, but before 
throwing himself on one of its seats he paid a tribute to his 
daily habit of swallowing a pill of opium. The evening 
breeze was pleasant By the law of animal economy weariness 
needs repose and opium, one knows well, has a soporific effect 
on the human system From a combination of these causes hts 
eye-lids closed, his limbs relaxed and drowsiness took possession 
of him. In plain words, he fell asleep 

Get out of here Get out,” a voice sounded from within It 
was the booking clerk giving him a warm leception. Oh pity me, 
in mercy pity me — 

“Nonsense ” the same voice rang again “ Out ? or the policeman 
will show you where to go ” 

“ In the name of goodness, graciousness — 

“ Ho ’ there,” the cleik^s voice pealed foith. 

The clerk was serious “ Fly, fly 

The next moment he was seen lurking to a safe cornei of the 
waiting hall venting his spleen in fierce oaths and dieadful execra- 
tions 

While he was thus occupied, the guaid whistled, the engine 
scieamed and the train rattled out of the station leaving him cry in 
the wilderness and cry himself hoar&e. 


Paet III 

The next tiain was due at 3 p m 

“ Bless me I this is unlucky” He groaned, more than half- 
frantic at such a continued seiies of disappointments. Fully deter- 
mined, however, not to miss another train he placed himself close to 
the blind m order to secure the * bloody bit of paste board,* 
as he chose to call it, at the veiy first opportunity. To while 
away three tedious boms was no joke, yet it was got ovoi and when 
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the time arnved lie booked himself fiist of all, despite the press of a 
dense crowd, an achievment which he set down as the most arduous 
task ever accomplished by man 

The ticket secured, he swept to the platform and was lecturing 
to some fellow passengers on the necessity of a wholesale leform of 
tne railway abuse®*, in the shape of a clean sweep of its booking 
clerks and ticket checkers and as an earnest of his decisiveness made 
a vow that if he lived to be the Buna Babu of his office his first 
care should be to rid the railway stations of those tag-rags and bob- 
tails as he chose to call them, but his speech was soon interrupted by 
the arrival of the tram, when he found a new audience for it in a 
compartment of its intei class carriage 

He now forgot all his troubles in the amiisemem} a:Eorded by 
the situation Why, thought he, there was the ticket, what fear 
if the devil of a checkei made his appearance Sure enough his 
hopes were within a measurable distance of realisation The thought 
was reassuring His heart bounded with joy, his face brightened 
and his eyes were nevei more bright. Hurrah foi Calcutta? Hip, 
hip, hurrah ? 

But where was his umbrella? confound it. There was the bag 
at his side, the ticket in his pocket and the cigar between his bps 
but the poor thing, where was it ? It was missing. . 

“ Bless me , this is very bad ” he grunted and not willing to part 
with the old parasol rushed off to look for it but returned half- 
way to rescue his carpet bag from being conveyed to the metro- 
polis without Its owner 

He searched the station compound through and through The 
waiting hall was subjected to a close examination. Even the plat- 
form was not spared. How unfortunate, dear me, gross fatality’^ 
he murmurred as he ran to and fro in quest of his inanimate 
companion, 

Ho, there what are you about ” interrogated a slim Constable 
who was watching his discomfiture 

Why, some one has run away with my umbrella replied he 
mournfully. 

Look Whose is that over there responded the foimer, point- 
ing to an old shabby umbrella against the door of the booking- 
office 

Thank goodness, it was recovered at last. Grasping it with 
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the fondness of a lovei he strode back to the platform, but what 
sight met his eyes ? God ^ the train was in motion 

Halt, halt^' he hallooed out with all hts lungs halt, halt” — 
waving his hand frantically in the air But, as though in mockery, 
the iron horse only hissed and snorted and increased its speed to 
his immense chagrin and mortification 

He now swept down the platform in a state of frenzy yelling 
out Station Babu ” Station Babu,’ forgetting in his confusion the 
proper address The station master was not a Babu but a Briton 
Unable to stand the impertinence of a nigger, especially as his 
susceptibilites were stung by the uncanny appellation, the haughty 
son of Albion ordered his underlings to puckrow him To hear 
him was to obey Ere another moment elapsed our hero was 
puckrowed in a right johhurdust way, shaken ach%esai and 

finally shoved out of the platform howling, cur-iing and calling 
Heaven to witness the Railway zooloom. 

Now past seven, past eight, past nine and true to its hour the 
night mail came, pulled up and sped away, leaving him undisturb- 
ed in the enjoyment of a pedceful slumber 

Yes, he was fast asleep, nay moie, di earning He dreamt 
that he was a Bazar Sircar at last, filling his pocket daily with 
silver and copper It was Pujah time and he was come home with 
holiday finery for his wife, consisting among other things of a 
nice Parsee Saree and a bodice of blue black velvet The Saree 
was of crimson silk ornamented with raised designs of exquisite 
workmanship The bodice was delightful for Pujah wear It 
was trimmed with flounces and gclden lace, puffed daintily to 
the waist and its sleeves were finished off with an embroidered 
cuff But pity, she turned away from the precious gift and 
instead of a radiant smile an act of cold reserve greeted his 
approach ‘ Why darling ’ he began to fondle and caress her 
But what a rough shake was it? Restarted up between sleep 
and waking Surelv she had indulged in a practical joke So cruel 
of you, dear” be complained lovingly and stretched out his hand 
for a sweet revenge But God ? Can his spouse have worn a 
Pagree ? Can beard and a full blonde moustache have marred 
the oval of her Cherub face ? Why, instead of the chiselled 
nostrils, the arched eye-brews and the long-bent lashes which 
hni&hed her profile, it was a grim visage staring hard at him 
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Instead of dark silken tresses flowing in a hundred little curls 
about a face glowding in all its witchery of loveliness, it was a big 
uncouth turban half bidding features which were any thing but 
comely ? Was it a hallucination ? A deception of the eyes ? No^ 
no, as certain as he was himself, it was a gaunt constable standing 
befoie him in an attitude which was by no means aggreable to 
his nerves 

He sat up, the better to realise the situation The stern reali- 
ty knocked the illusion out of his head that he was still in the 
railway station 

When IS the mail coming ” he enquired diffidently 
“ Which mail ” was the rough interrogatory 
“ The night mail ” 

“To-morrow night ” 

You Jest ” remarked, our hero 

I was never more seriou-^” replied the Constable gravely ** the 
last down, which was the mail for the night passed here an hour 
ago 

“Passed stared our hero in open-eyed surpiise 
‘ Indeed ” replied the former 

“ My God ” our hero fetched a deep sigh “ any more tram for 
the night, eh ?” 

“Not that I am aware of” replied the Constable. 

“ Allow me to rest here ” pleaded our hero 
Anything but that ” was the curt reply 
Seizing his bag and umbrella our hero left the station 
none the Worse for the adventure The night was black and 
moonless and the faint stars shed but a feeble light to sparkle 
through the dense obscurity which hung over the face of the globe 
A dead hush shrouded the scene as though all nature was locked 
in sleep Not a voice sounded, not a door creaked, not a another 
soul stirred as he groped his way homeward, dreading every mo- 
ment some grim spectre to loom up or a prowler to dispute his 
carpet bag, but no spectre, no robber retarded nis progress and 
it was nearly midnight when he got home Great rejoicing pre- 
vailed The matron ran to the Toolseetollah to vow a splendid 
pujah offirmg to the Deity for the success of her son’s excursion 
The housemaid stalked out of the house to see if she could 
procure Hanrnote at that dead hour of the night. The house 
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was astir again The housewife never looked more buoyant 
The children cut a caper or tripped about in noisy commemoration 
of their father’s achievment. But their exultation some died 
into a hush of despondency when our here told his story that he 
had missed all the trains for the day 

Needlees to add that he never thought of a journey to the 
metropolis 

AN OPIUM-EATER 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THAT MYSTIC VEDIC SYLLABLE, 

^^AUM^'—IL 

Chapter II 

THE PHYSICAL ASPECT 

Those who are cognizant of the principles of the Indian yoga 
philosophy are well aware of the method of intonations to be 
adopted in pronouncing the syllable Aum^ and the essential object 
to be attained thereby. The primary object to be attained in 
order to realize the Turiya stage of consciousness is concentia- 
tion , and to bring in such a state of mental equilibrium a 
scientific method of intonation of Aum is necessary There arc 
many methods for attaining concentration, some of which are 
now adopted in the College of Surgeons in Pans, in producing 
atrophy of attention and hypnotic trances But the Vedanta 
Philosophy requires from all its earnest students a proper control 
over the passions and emotions of man, which must be perfected 
by the proper chanting of the sacred syllable The pronuncia- 
tion of this syllable with the proper intonations produces complex 
and varied vibrations of the cerebral muscles and crystallize 
them, so to say, suchwise as to help m a great degree to control 
the emotions of the individual and to produce a lasting effect on 
the evolutionary march of the individual by the harmonious 
progress of both mind and body which are correlated to each 
other This requires further elucidation. 

The emotions of man and other animals have a physical 
aspect and depend in a great degree upon local physiological 
activities The experiments of Darwin, ‘ On the Emotions and 
Expressions of Man and Animals ^ have conclusively shown 
that the outward expressions of emotions can easily be artificially 
produced by the help of electrical irritations applied to the 
centres of muscles, which are the seats of respective emotions 
The subjective feelings of anger, hatred, mirth, laughter, etc, 
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are really produced within, when the irritations are applied on 
the surface of the body, thereby stimulating their respective 
muscles The difference between the outward expressions and 
the inward emotions Is, only apparent, just as between mbtations 
and sound* It is only in the difference of the media of percep- 
tions that the apparent distinction lies The sound is not the 
cause of vibrations neither the latter can be the cause of the 
former, but the two are one and the same The late professors 
W. K. Clifford and G. J Romanes (*■ Monism p ‘ Seeing and TJitnh- 
ing') maintain the same monistic principle with respect also to 
the emotions and expressions The outward expressions of 
Sufprise^ for instance, are the staring and vacant look, the half 
open lips, the inclination of the body, the temporary paralysis 
of the hands, etc From the external symbols we judge of the 
existence of the inner psychological feeling If by means of 
physical stimulants, the outward expressions of Sufprise are 
produced, it is incontestable that the feeling of surprise exists 
within The evidences adduced by Darwin in support of his 
theory conclusively prove that the exhibition or suppression of a 
psychological phenomenon is correlated with the activity or 
paralysis of the corresponding ganglionic centres of the muscles 
In other words, if by any means, physical or psychological, a 
sufficient check is exerted upon the cranial seat of the expressions, 
the corresponding emotion can never arise The question which 
we are directly concerned with, is, whether there are physical 
means, as for instance, the continued forced vibrations of the 
ganglionic centres, which constrain the growth and development 
of the organism suchwise as to completely meet our demand® 
The problem is an abstruse and complex one , the present state 
of the science of Acoustics is unable fully to cope with the 
problem But we have sufficient evidences to arouse our interest 
and to make the path of elucidation more clear for future 
generations to discover more complete explanations We make 
a little digression in order to explain, as briefly as possible, the 
evidences that are at present at our command 

Before proceeding any further we shall explain the meaning of 
certain technical expressions for the benefit of the readers without 
which It would be very difficult for them to have a proper com- 
prehension of the subject® When a vibrating body, as for 
3 
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tanccj a violin string produces a certain note, it executes a ceilam 
number of vibrations or oscillations in a second ^ this number of 
vibrations in a second is called the frequency of that note, and the 
greater the frequency the higher becomes the ptich of the note 
So long as the elasticity and form of a vibratile body remain un- 
changed It always produces the same note of the same pitch called 
the fundamental tone of be Jy , c^nd when they are modified 

the body produces anothirr urn a ^^nta’ o ic: When a vibratilc 
o )dy is once put in m j:' lO itself, it goes on to vibiate 

owing to its own elasticity, the vibiatmn is called natural^ oi ffee^ 
„ed every time the frequency its natural vibrations will be the 
same, producing every time the same fundamental tone. Under 
certain circumstances a vibratile body may be compelled to sur- 
render its own preference for a particular mode of vibration, 
t its fundamental, or natural, and to vibrate with more or less 
accuracy in an arbitrary manner imposed upon it by external 
force, and the body IS to vibrate at a rate determined by 
the exterior mechanism If the rate of the forced vth>atton 
coincides with that of the natural or free vibration of the vibratile 
body, the oscillations become highly increased This forced vibra- 
tion plays a very important part in the building of organic struc- 
tures alluded to before Huyghens discovered that two clocks 
which did not keep time separately, kept time together when 
placed on the same table. Two diHerent strings stretched on a 
musical board, slightly varying in their frequencies, will force one 
another to agree in their periods of vibration This forced vibra- 
tion, or more correctly, the senes of impulses ab extefno is, under 
certain circumstances, the cause of the vihiations of 

other vibratile bodies As we shall have to refer often to the 
sympathy or symapatheitc vtbraUon, we intend to explain the phe- 
nomenon more fully 

The external mechanism or agency which produces foiced 

vibrations in a vibratile body may be a rotating-toothed-wheel, 
an electro-magnetic interruptoi, placed on the body or another 
vibratile body placed on the same table, near the other, but 
not in actual contact with it In the last case the vibratile body 
which takes the place of the external agency has its own natural 
frequency as the primary sonnding-body has its own When the 
former vibrates, impulses transmitted through the medium of air 
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impinge upon the latter and very slight or no effect is produced^ 
unless their natural frequencies coincide, when the piimary sound- 
ing body is to vibrate in its <2/ manner \iolentIy and 
this IS called its sympathetic vibration Two vibratile bodies 
of the same key note, that is to say tuned to the same pitch are 
said to be sympathetically connected with each other, and the 
vibrations of one of them cause violent oscillations of the other 
Sympathetic vibiations are produced not only when the fiee vibra- 
tions of any two bodies are in unison, but also when the frequency 
of the one is a multiple or submultiple of that of the other. Two 
strings of a violin are tuned to two notes of respective fre- 
quencies 300 and 100 If the former is allowed to vibrate, the 
latter vibrates not as a whole, but divided into three segments* 
More of this later on 

There are two kinds of musical tones, the simple and the com- 
pound When a tuning fork of a certain pitch is held in the 
hand, it can emit only one note, the fundamental. But when the 
same fork is placed on a board or box, the tone acquires a cer- 
tain fulness, and though it ptoduces the same fundamental tone 
It is accompanied with other tones of higher pitches which only 
trained ears can detect These higher tones accompanied with 
the fundamental are called the harmonics or partial tones The 
relation between the fundamental and its harmonics can be briefly 
explained as follows — If the number of vibrations of the fund- 
amental be represented by i, those ot the harmonics will be re- 
presented by 3, 3, 4, &c. The tones of all musical lustruments 
are compound, and the same number of harmonics aie not pro- 
duced by any two diffeient musical instruments It is the presence 
or absence of a certain number of harmonics that gives the tone of 
a ceitain musical instiuraent its representative and individual 
character if a violin emits the same tone as a piano, of the same 
fulness and strength, yet the hearer can easily detect the one from 
the other The musical character or timbre of a violin is different 
from that of a piano, and this character only depends upon the 
harmonics produced The harmonics produced depend upon the 
nature of the vibrating body and the freedom of motion allowed to 
all its separate parts* If the nature of the vibrating body lemains 
the same, the tone produced will be of a diffcient character when 
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it motion by means of a bow applied at the middle, from 

that when it is plugked at a different part 

But there is a very peculiar function of notes in general with 
respect to the economy and organisation of life and even play 
the most important function in the building of the cosmos* 
Perhaps herein lies the solution of the mysterious meaning of 
In the beginning there was Word and that Word was God” 
Volumes can be written upon this subject alone without diminish- 
ing Its thrilling interest at all. The mtionoile of the constructive 
and destructive character of musical tones is to be found in the 
principle of sympathetic vibration previously explained Musical 
tones affect not only inert matter but a growing organism as 
well, for, the latter is as much subject to natural law as the former. 
Even an iron bridge is built upon a key note. The number of 
vibrations contained in that key-note or fundamental tone will 
respond to the same number of vibrations made upon the budge 
by either a band of musicians or a body of men marching to the 
time of those vibrations , and it is unwritten law, that march- 
ing organizations break step as they reach a bridge and a band 
of musicians ceases to play when about to cross it, lest the violent 
sympathetic vibrations of the bridge cause it to break just as 
large panes of glass in a cathedral break to pieces by violent 
sympathetic vibrations produced by chair-organs. A better 
illustration will be found in the experiments of Dr. Tyndall on 
running water, and on flames of gases, A running stream of 
water issuing from the mouth of a tap responds to certain notes 
only and instead of pursuing its course in an uninterrupted 
stream is resolved into drops, round or elongated as the case 
may be The widening and flaring of gas jets by means of 
certain tones, the production of fantastic figures in flames all 
tend to show the universality of the constructive character of 
sound The beautiful and symmetrical figures on vibrating plates 
by strewing sands on them, first discovered by Chladni, the 
destruction of the same figure when the plate is made to vibrate in 
a different manner and the formation of another figuie of a very 
different type,— figures which are so very curious and complicated 
that they cannot be calculated beforehand even with the help 
of the higher differential equations and Bessel functions, although 
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with ease experimentally verified — all go to support the truth of 
our theory* 

But if this constructive character of sound is efficient in the 
cases of solids, liquids and gases, is it not also efficient in the 
case of organisms? Although we are in want of a rigid scientific 
proof yet scientific presumption is on our side, the Law of 
Continuity supports the inference There is an undisputed 
connection between the states of the mind and the arrangement of 
the cerebral particles Excessive thinking, abnormal production 
of emotion*?, sudden changes of thoughts, etc,, produce idiocy 
and insanity Hence the question naturally arises, how far the 
configuration of the cerebral particles can be modified by stow 
degrees^ as distinguished from sudden shocks or concussions, so 
as to maintain at will the predominance of certain thoughts to 
the total exclusion of certain others There are sone 'buzzing* 
notes which have a decided tendency to put the brain into a 
state of trance Physically interpreted, this means that there 
are certain complex tones, which through the medium of the 
Cochlean canal and the Cortis' chords put the cerebral particles in 
such a state as to produce no conscious thoughts It is universally 
recognised that the notes E flat and B flat are often required in 
composed pieces to generate softer-feehngs , there are other 
pieces which contain generally E and A that produce bold and 
heroic emotions. 

Dr Wilkins m The Progressive Thmher shows beautifully this 
curious connection between musical tones and the human organism 
Congeniality of human temperaments is nothing but sympathy of 
key-notes “ Low notes affect our lungs or the solar plexus, the 
continued sounding of that tone by another person has been 
known to put a sensitive person into a fit of coughing and 
continued for a long time has even given an attack of asthma 
Another sensitive person having listened to the drum some mo- 
ments has been obliged to press with much force with her hand 
upon the chest, as she said it seemed as though the drummer was 
pounding upon her own chest instead on the drum ” The harsh 
and discordant noises (inharmonic notes) of a great commercial 
centre or city are the foundation of a clashing of ideas, prejudicial 
especially of persons suffering from diseases of the heart, For 
many years music has betn found to have a calming effect upon 
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the insane Often the simplest melodies have brought sweet 
repose to the invalid suffering from the severest pain and torture 
Prof J Jay Watson is the founder of this system of curing disease 
in Boston. Dr3^den has shown this remarkable power of Music 
m his Alexander's Feast — 

The trembling notes ascend the sky 
And heavenly joys inspire 
« « « » 

With ravished ears 
The monarch heais, 

Assumes the god 
Affects to nod 

And seems to shake the spheres 

He chose a mournful Muse 
Soft pity to infuse 

€i ii 

With down cast looks the joyless victor sate, 

Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of Chance below , 

And now and then a sigh he stole 
And tears began to flo\/ 

O Sfi! 

Softly sweet, m Lydian measures 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures 

« fls « ^ 

The many rend the skies with loud applause, 

So Love was crowned but Music won the cause 
The prince unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 

Who caused his care 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 

Sigh’d and look’d and sigh’d again 
At length With love and wine at once 
The vanquish’d victor sunk opprest upon her bieasl 
a o « !!jt 

Hark, hark t the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head 
As awaked from the dead 
And amazed he stares around 

instances can be multiplied indefinitely , and these admit 
of only one explanation The relation which subsists between a 
tone or a combination of tones, and the rise or fall of certain 
emotions is the relation of sympathy or resonance. A particular 
senes of tones produces such sympathetically forced vibrations of 
the nerves, muscles. &c , constituting the seat of a certain emotion 
and changes the configuration of the cerebral particles in such 
a manner that that emotion or something allied becomes the only 
predominant one to the total or partial exclusion of other 
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emotions, the corresponding ganglionic centres of which are 
constrained to he in a dormant state 

From the region of theory we descend now into the region 
of facts. We are given two unquestionable and well-defined data 
On the one hand, it is admitted by ail the Vedantic philosophers^ 
as It IS essentially a question of experimentation as well, that a 
peculiar quiescent state of the mind is produced by a continuous 
pronunciation of Aum with its proper intonations , on the other, 
we have the syllable itself with its necessary acoustical effects 
upon the vibrating portions of the nerves and muscles. Admit- 
ting these two limits as undeniable facts, we must explain by 
means of the universal causal nexus, the one by the other. The 
tones produced by vowels are numerous and they are actually 
calculated by Sensations of Tom") His researches 

prove beyond question, that the production of any vowel sound 
depends only upon a certain and fixed combination of tones with 
other overtones. If there are arranged in a room a series of 
Helmholtz resonating globes, each of which responds to one and 
only one simple tone, but all of which taken together cover a 
senes of octaves from the deepest bass to the shrillest treble of 
the hnman voice, if in such a room a full toned vowel a ('«!) be 
distinctly uttered, then only certain resonators will respond, others 
remaining totally silent. The tones corresponding to those res- 
ponding resonators are the components which can produce the 
vowel a Helmholtz, taking together all these simple tones and 
combining them, has shown that these tones are more than suffi- 
cient to produce the actual intonation of the vowel a If any one 
of the component tones is absent the note of the resulting vowel 
becomes Jlat^ similar is the case with the vowel u (^) But each 
component tone when it comes out of the human larynx through 
the vocal chords is, according to Fourier^s theorem, accompanied 
with Its senes of h«irmonics or overtones All these overtones 
with their mother fundamental tones, produced by A and U form 
such an exhausted senes of tones as to include almost all the 
tones that are directly efficient in the growth and development of 
the human organism. (For particulars we refer the reader to 
Helmholtz' Sensations of Tone translated into English by Prof 
Ellis) Add to this the series of tones that are produced by ilf,— 
a series of ^peculiar ^buzzing’ tones which directly act on the 
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muscles and nerves of the ear and the nose. M can be ottered 
only at the time of exptTCittofiy so that the function of the olfactory 
nerves becomes arrested A peculiar thrilling sensation is pro- 
duced in the vocal chords, cardioid, thoroid, &c., and this vibration 
communicated to the auditory nerves through the Eustachean 
tube^ compresses the air within this tube and makes the ear 
temporarily powerless to receive outer sounds, the effect being 
that the mind is shut out from the disturbing forces of the outer 
world, and a preliminary stage of that quiescent state of the 
mind, previously alluded to^ is reached at, the primary object 
of Aufit 

Our path from this point is intricate and narrow It is im- 
possible at the present state of science to determine in a direct 
or in an indirect way the actual interaction between the vibrations 
produced by A, U, and M, and those that are forced in the nerves 
and muscles within the cranium^ the seats of the emotions of man* 
That the forced vibrations set up in those ganglionic centres leave 
behind a decided effect on the structures and configurations of 
nerves and muscles is unquestionable^ especially when the con- 
straining farces act upon a growing organism, subject to continual 
changes of the environment and we confess that we have 
nothing but the precedence of scientific induction to support this 
view* The primary effect of the series of tones produced by M 
IS a peculiar thrilling sensation in certain ganglionic centres of the 
brain which arrests for the time being the functions of other parts* 
The secondary effect of this temporary arrest is to reduce those 
benumbed ganglionic centres to a state of quiescence by means of 
which their corresponding subjective feelings find no scope to have 
a free play If this state of things is allowed to take place for a 
prolonged interval and the practice is continued for months or 
years, sufficient time being allowed for the growth of the cerebral 
muscles, these muscles will grow and take such forms as to 
sympathetically vibrate in unison with those tones along which 
they have all along been forced to vibrate ^ m other words, a 
separate key-note will be formed Consider now the exhaustive 
number of tones and overtones produced by A and XJ The 
actual vibratory gyrations produced withm the cranium is beyond 
all hope of investigation We can only observe the efifects pro- 
duced on the status of feelings and emotions of persons who 
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coti'^taatly practice the intonation of the sacred syllable, and the 
effects are as we have described before 

A question may here arise, ts there no other word lo the 
vocabulary of any language which can take the place of AUM ? 
There are words to be found in the Tantras which can supplant 
the Aum but only in a partial manner , they are mere corrupt 
forms of AUM and their linguistic aspect is wanting Besides 
from the physical or psychological point of view, their actions on 
the centres of emotions are not so completes as can be perceived 
by any practical and earnest enquirer after practising on them 
for a few days, and the senes of notes produced by those Jantfte 
manias are not so exhaustive as those of Aum. 

The Harmonics of Thought ^ 

We need not suppose that by the utterance of thi^ sacied 
syllable a total change of the cerebral configurations and ganglionic 
centres will be made, neither such a complete change is at all 
necessary A very slight change of position or development of 
a cerebral particle is enough to change the mode and tenoi of 
thought, and that this is actually the case we shall prove by the 
principle of ‘ Harmonics of Thought,’ broadly explained in The 
Dynamics 0/ Mind'* But for an adequate elucidation we begin 
by first explaining what harmonics of thought are, and m doing 
so we shall get the help of Acoustical examples 

We have defined the relation between the fundamental note 
with its harmonics The production of a simple or only funda- 
mental note unaccompanied with any harmonics at all is a very 
rare phenomenon in nature especially when the vibration of th^- 
vibrating body is a little complicated It has been mathematically 


^ This region of psychology yet remains to be explored , and no one has yet 
approached the subject fiom the kinemetical point of viev/ except some mem- 
bers of the Psychical Research Society who only throw ceitain hints on the 
probable explanation of thought transfeience and thought reading (CiooLes 
Lodge, &c ,) The existence of ''harmonics of thought’ is a matheraaticil 
certainty It is hoped that a time may come when seveial misconceptions 
connected with the psychological association of will, v/ill be corrected by the 
cognizance of ‘ harmonics of thought ’ A thought is only the psychological 
counterpart of a complicated physical change of conhguiation of the brain, 
and this change is effected by molecular vibrations subject to the laws of 
kinemetics If the physical aspect of thought is some vibration just as sound 
and colour, then we must perforce admit the existence of thought scales and 
hai monies of thought like sound-scales and colour-scales In both these two 
scales only seven notes 01 colours are lecognized for convenience^ and the 
eighth entity is called an octave 

4 
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ascertained beyond dispute, that a fundamental vibration is 
always associated with an infinite number of harmonics, the 
nature of harmonics produced being dependent upon the nature of 
the vibrating body A thought, physically interpreted, is a cer- 
tain configuration of the vibrating cerebral particles, and the vibra- 
tions are of a very complicated type. It is therefore unquestion- 
able that a cerebral vibration corresponding to a certain definite 
thought, IS composed of a certain fundamental vibration together 
with the accompanying harmonics As each vibration corresponds 
to a certain thought we can psychologically interpret this com- 
plex vibration as a fundamental thought together with other 
thoughts which can easily be denominated as harmomcs of thoughtm 
If a fundamental thought corresponds to n number of vibrations 
of certain cerebral particles, then the which shall corres- 

pond to 2 n number of vibrations shall be the first harmonic or 
octave of the fundamental and so on for other harmonics But 
what shall be the psychological relation between a thought — 
octave with its fundamental, t ^ , to say, the relation with respect 
to consciousness? Let us take for instance, man as a funda- 
mental thought, how would we symbolize its first harmonic or its 
octave ? In exploring this untrodden region, yet a region the 
existence of which has been indubitably proved by the memorable 
theory of Fourier mentioned by us in another place, we get the 
help of two similar cases, those of colour and the musical scales. 

Analogous to the colour and musical scales there must as a 
matter of mathematical necessity be a “ thought scale f But here 
we should not consider the intermediate thought-notes between 
the fundamental and its octave to be just seven , they may be 
innumerable, but not infinite For the reception of sounds we 
have Cortis fibres, for colours the optic nerves, for thoughts cere- 
bral particles We must ^(7^ identify thought with consciousness, 
this IS something transcendentally higher I am conscious of a 
thought in that respect as I am that of the green colour or the 
fifth note of the treble scale In this respect we can only consider 
the thought-scale and the harmonics of thought as scientificall> 
intelligible 

There is a certain more or less harmony of identity betweci 
the fundamental and its octave, whether the vibration is that o 
air or ether, and why not of cerebral particles? Compare the 
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extreme red end of a rainbow or a solar spectrum with the ex- 
treme violet end. The latter (very* approximately) is the octave 
of the former and it seems to be very difficult to distinguish the 
one from the other still there is a distinguishing feature in the 
octave Given only the red (extreme) colour we can approximate^ 
ly find the extreme violet colour Similar is the case with sounds 
or tones# There is an identical harmony between the fundamen- 
tal and its octave# If C and c are sounded together^ the one 
mixes with the other producing the sensation of one tone But 
as we have a number of data with respect to colour and sound we 
can set down the following general laws which can also be ap- 
plicable m the case of a thought-scale 

1 The octave can exist along with the fundamental of the 

same intensity without producing any idea of dis- 
cordance. 

2 The octave can in many places serve the purpose of the 

fundamental and versa 

3 A slight variation of the number of vibrations produces 

only a correspondingly slight variation of the corres- 
ponding sensation. If this variation be continuously 
produced we can at last complete the whole scale, 
whether that of colour, sound or thought 
Now we are in a position to form some estimate of the nature 
of the harmonics of a certain fundamental thought, although the 
exact nature of those simple thoughts are beyond all enquiry m 
the same manner as those of colour and sound. Without entering 
into the details of the actual nature of those harmonics, we can 
explain more fully the abstruseness of the problem by taking a 
common place example assuming for the sake of convenience only 
certain probable harmonics produced. 

Any sort of vibration of the cerebral particles must as a matter 
of necessity correspond, to a certain thought, just as any vibration 
of the ether corresponds to a certain colour When the vibrations 
of the ether do not come within the range of capacity of the optic 
nerves, no conscious sensation, is produced and we have no per- 
ception of any colour, in othjr words, it is an unconscious colour^ 
such also is the case with the cerebral vibrations. We call a 
thought when it corresponds to certain vibrations, and when we 
are conscious of it In sleep, the cerebral particles are not at rest^ 
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thoughts are produced,— but these are unconscious thoughts , 
hence they do not deserve the name Being merely a psychologi 
cal counterpart of a physical phenomenon, (the latter depending 
upon the configuration of the cerebral particles), thought with its 
harmonics does always exist in a live brain It is by sheer force 
of the Will that we can change the tenor of our thoughts, as every 
one experiences, and the application of this will entails a 
corresponding diminution of the cerebral energy. When an 
unrestrained scope is allowed to the full display of the 
cerebral energy one thought after another in continuous 
succession, uniformity and continuity is produced till at 
last when we try to change the course, we are surprised 
to find the natuie of the ultimate thought and its relation 
•with the primary and the fundamental with which the brain or* 
iginally started In this continuous succession of thoughts some 
fully conscious, some m less intensities while others in a serai con- 
sciousness or wholly unconscious state, we notice the existence and 
influence of harmonics, the former of which is indubitable, the 
latter requiting psychological cogency and definition Two per- 
sons, say A and B, are looking at a gold nugget Here the 
primary or fundamental thought is that of gold briefly abbreviated 
as gold-thought.’^ The thought which actually corresponds to 
the physical change within the bram is not a simple gold-thought 
but a gold-thought together with other thoughts pertaining to 
gold, corresponding to the harmonics of that primary thought, the 
whole constituting a compound thought The compound thoughts 
of A and B can never be identically the same, though the funda- 
mentals are. The harmonics depend upon the structure and con- 
figuration of the brain The configuration of the cerebral particles 
of any two persons can never be identical, hence the harmonics 
must as a matter of mathematical necessity vary Suppose that 
the brain of A can only produce the third, fifth, seventh &c* 
harmonics while that of B, the fourth, eight, twelvth, and so on. 
Assuming as a matter of convemence the psychological interpre- 
tations of those vibrations we say, that A thinks of gold. Its 
beautiful colour, how it is produced in nature, the difficulties to 
be overcome in its collection, and so on , and that B thinks of 
gold. Its fine polish in ornaments, its great value, it can be amas- 
sed by stealing, the possible ways of escape and so on Now 
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notice the difference in the tenor of these two thoughts-scales# 
This difference lies in the difference of harmonics^ or more correct- 
ly speaking, in the presence of certain ceiebral particles which are 
capable only to produce corresponding harmonics, but a different 
development and configuration of which would have produced 
totally different harmonics and a different tenor of thought 

Thus we see that we can never abolish certain harmonics of 
thought if there exist in their positions certain cerebral particles 
capable to produce them, and that those harmonics can never at 
anytime aiise if those particles or their positions be changed or 
distorted ever so slightly Mild and continuous measures are only 
to be adopted for making any permanent change of positions of 
the molecules Rude violent and sudden measures can only bring 
in loss of memory, lunacy^ somnambulism and hypochondria Two 
different measures can be adopted for the permanent change of a 
certain section of the cerebral configuration, viz. the physical 
and the psycho-phj^sicaU The physical measure consists in the 
continuous exertion of the force of the will entailing a constant 
activity of certain configurations to the total loss of others This 
method is not only very difficult to be achieved in practice, but 
it also engenders certain permanent changes and one-sided 
development of the wtlL The other method, the psycho-physical 
IS composed of two parts In this, part of the energy of will is 
performed by the physical energy of the brain-molecules. The 
functions performed through the mtpnation of Aum have already 
been explained. Here not only the will has its power but it gets 
the help of the physical energy which goes a great way in helping 
the configurative change of the cerebral particles# The second 
method is therefore superior to the first, in bringing in not only 
a state of concentration without taxing heavily upon the mental 
energy, but producing such physical changes in the brain, as will 
not be capable to develop other thoughts prejudicial to the spiri- 
tual evolution of the individual. 

This concentration, the first and the foremost object of the 
scientific culture of the human mind is thus perfected in Aum, 
and the further development of the inner import of the sacred 
syllable is explained in the Psychological Aspect 


R. K. B, 
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HINDU METAPHYSICS.--IL 

Dialogue between a Brahmin and an European. 

Eur. Since we last discussed the Sankhya philosophy, I have 
been thinking very closely on the subject of our conversation an<l 
I — but what do you smile at? 

Br I smile, my good friend, at your notion of thinking It is 
little more than three weeks since the conversation to which yoii 
allude,Jtook place, and m the course of that time you have been at 
five dinner parties, you have made an excursion to Brighton, and 
you have read four new novels, to say nothing of newspapers and 
magazines , you have also, I understand, made several good 
bargains at the Royal exchange Now, what time can you 
possibly have had for thinking? 

Eur. I have had abundance of time, notwithstanding all 
these occupations to think so much of your theories as to be 
assured that they are totally without foundation 

Br. If they be totally without foundation, why have you 
not overthrown them ? Or rather why have they not fallen of 
themselves ? You say you have thought, and the result of your 
thought IS, that Sankhya philosophy is without foundation , — per- 
mit me now to remind you, that you have yourself, in our former 
conversation, laid the foundation of it, even in your principle that 
knowledge is power, and that the mind may progress to a point 
of which you have no conception. There is the foundation, now, 
do you retract what you then said ? Do you think that the mind 
IS incapable of all adv?ince, or can you say positively, and for an 
unquestionable truth, how far it is capable of advancing ? 

Eur. I have no wish to retract anything I have formerly said, 
but I cannot see on what principle you can maintain that it is pos- 
sible for a man to have or attain unto irresistible will 5 dominion 
over all things, faculty of changing the course of nature, and abi- 
lity to accomplish everything. 
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Br# i maintain these doctrines I say again, on the principle 
which you yourself allow, namely, the power of the mind to im- 
prove and advance to an inconceivable and unlimited extent 

Eur Yes , but when we speak of the power of the mind to 
improve and advance, we have reference merely to an exercise 
of its faculties , to the strengthening the discriminative faculty , 
to the strengthenng of memory by practice and brightening the 
imaginative faculty. And it is easy enough to convince of this as 
being possible and rational , we have evidence of it, indeed, ac- 
tual experiment, but your notions are absolutely outrageous and 
extravagant. 

Br May not the Sankhya philosophy appear to you outrage- 
ous and extravagant for want of thought on your part ? You have 
never used the means to attain to the glorious object which it pro- 
poses 

Eur What are the means, \ pray you, for truly I should like 
to make the experiment, if I thought it possible that I could 
succeed, even in a degree If I could make myself as tall as the 
monument I should make my fortune by letting myself out for 
a show 

Br This is truly English, you are always meditating upon 
the means of making money But it would cost you a fortune to 
build a house large enough to contain you 

Eur Very true — and where should you find a tailor to make 
'dothes for me ^ — I did not think of this 

Br And yet you talked this minute of thinking very closely. 
— How permit me to ask a question If you have a desire to 
accomplish any object — a real and earnest desire — would you not 
^naturally use the means of its accomplishment? 

Eur Certainly. 

Br. Now, m our last conversation, perhaps you may recollect, 
you said that you did not think touching the moon with the tip 
of your finger to be so very desirable as to surrender every thing 
el se for the sake of it ? 

Eur. That is still my feeling,— yet to make myself as tall as 
the monument is comparatively nothing to touching the moon 
with my hand 

Br. Ah, I see how it is, you are disposed to use our 
philosophy as you Christians are too much m the habit of using 
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your religion , you will just take a little of it, so much as will not 
interfere very seriously with your worldly pursuits You people 
of Europe are mightily calculating : — ^you have been computing 
that if to reach the moon you would take your whole life and your 
whole thought, it would require a very short tune and a very little 
to grow as tall as the mounment. 

Eur. I must confess, that is any feeling, 

Br And yet I fear that, even for so small a growth as the 
height of the mounment, you would scarcely have the patience 
to use the means , — for all the attention and all the thoughts are 
required, and the mind must not wander away to foreign objects 
If you were to hear of the arrival of an Indian fleet m the river, 
you would be interrupted in the most profound contemplation that 
you could possibly be engaged in, and I much question whether 
a card of invitation to dine at the Mansion House would not put 
to flight all your philosophy, as the firing of a gun disperses the 
crows from one of yout corn fields, 

Eur, I think if I had an object to attain and a desire to at* 
tain It, I could patiently use the means 

Br Do you really and truly think you could keep your eyes 
resolutely fixed on the top of your nose, when the Times news- 
paper IS brought into your apartment? Would not your cuuosity 
be prompted to take a peep at the price of stocks ? 

Eur. Now, indeed, you are only laughing at me, For what 
can the keeping my eyes fixed in the top of my nose have to do 
with the attaining of a transcendental power ? 

Br, It has very much indeed to do with to attaining of trans- 
cendental power. I beseech you to make trial. 

Eur For how long a time ? 

Br Say for ten or fifteen years 

Eur For ten or fifteen years* I should be weary of it in Iei>b 
than as many minutes 

Br Or, jf you prefer it, you may sit with your hands folded 
above your head for the same time 

Eur I should lose the use of my arms, 

Br. But you would recover their use by the time that you 
grew to the height of the momement 

Eur, And not before, I think. But are you quite sure that in 
ten or fifteen years I should be as tall as the monument ? 
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Br I am not quite sure , but if should not find fifteen 

years long enough^ you might try thiity. 

Eur Ohs most possible * what a dreadful penance your philo- 
Sophy imposes ? 

Br Say, rather, what a glorious object not at ail comment 
surate with the labour required to attain it 

Eur On the contrary, it seems to me that the object which 
it proposes !s infinitely beyond the labour which it imposes ^ 
because it gives you all things for the sacrifice of all things 

Eur, But if It might take one thirty years to reach the height 
of the monument, how long would it take me to reach the moon? 

Br Concerning the time which it might take to accomplish 
siicli things, I may not speak positively , for modem writers doubt, 
considerning the shortness of life, whether the end can be gained 
in the present age However, if you have any doubts, you may 
try 

Eur, Have you ever tried youiself ? 

Br I have not, because I have no doubt I am content with 
my piesent stature and my present powers, and as I do not ques- 
tion the dogmas of our philosophers, I make no efforts after 
greater power or loftier stature. 

Eur. And, ! think, I may as well be content also 
Br Yes, but your content arises only from doubt and scepti- 
cism I know that, such is European ambition, you would undergo 
much in order to obtain dominion over all things 

Eur I acknowledge that I do doubt — or, I should speak more 
correctly if I said that I do not doubt, but rather I feel as absurd^ 
that there is no ventv whatever in your philosophy , that it alto- 
gether a thing of the imagination— a wandering of the fancy 
It 1*=^ so essentially absurd — so totally out of nature, 

Br Excuse me, my good friend, excuse me — but I must say 
that you Emopeans know nothing at all of what is in nature or 
out of nature You are art all over , you give no time to contem- 
plation y you spend all of your time and thoughts merely and 
entirely on the surface of things , you give your undivided atten- 
tion to that which concerns the body only, your very minds are 
bodily, and what you call improving the mind is merely sticking 
the memory all over wtth a multitude of facts, which are too 
numerous to sink Into the mind or produce any effect m it You 
5 
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read so much that you can never think, and you are bO abborbec! 
in politics and merchandize, that absolutely you do not believe in 
the existence of mind or philosophy 

Eur I confess there may be some truth in what you say 

Br Ay, very great truth, and that in almost every individual , 
yourself not excepted Your minds are of no use to you You 
think only with your bodies, and all your thoughts are merely re- 
collections of bodily sensations. You believe in nothing that may 
not be seen, heard, felt, smelled, or tasted So far from making 
any endeavour to render yourselves more spiritual^ to dehvor 
yourselves from the body and rise to a glorious transcendentahbm, 
you give all diligence to make your bodies more entiieiy the 
prisons and dungeous of your minds 

Eur This IS rather severe, though perhaps not entuely unjust 
But may there not be an opposite error, in so far abstracting the 
mind from that which is visible and rational as to fill it with «il! 
manner of useless speculations and extravagant notions ? And is it 
not possible to be too negligent of the body as to be too negligent 
of the mind ? 

Br Is this your mode of reasoning? Do you think, hecause d 
little stillness and abstraction produces tiiith, a great deal wqU 
generate falsehoood ? 

Eur, I think that the continued application of the mind to 
one object may be the means of producing a certain degree of 
absorption more favourable to fancy than to truth Intellect 
requires comparison, and comparison requires many objects to be 
presented to the mind 

Br But the mind can know nothing of that which is hastily 
presented and as hastily withdrawn You know too much to 
know anything You say you know that there is no truth in our 
Sankhya philosoply , now let me as a friend implore you as a lover 
of truth to keep your eyes fixed upon your nose for ten years, just 
by way of experiment, and I feel convinced that, at the end of 
that period, you will entertain a different opinion of the Sankhya 
philosopy from what you do now 

Eur Nay^nay, you are too unreasonable m yoiu request 
How would you like to do «o yourself? 

Br In my search after the true philosophy, I might be willing , 
but, as I am a believer m it, I need not make the expeument 
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Eur And I believe, if I were to make the experiment, it 
would fail for want of faith 

Br Well then, now I see how it is ^ you are fully determined 
that you will not believe, and you will not use any means by 
which you may convince yourself, yet with all this inveterate and 
obstinate perjudice, you plume yourself on being rational Surely^ 
I have never met with any people under the bun more prejudiced 
and narrow-mined than you people of Europe * And I daresay 
that you fancy yourself a bit of a philosopher, were it for question- 
ing the truth of our system, and for speaking of it sceptically and 
superficially Now, I shall meet you again soon, and then I will 
have a little close talk with yon ? and I must beg of you, that you 
will endeavour to be truly rational, and either to deny at once 
the existence of mind, or be prepared to allow its power 

Hur f must beg that you will not call me piejudiced ? I am 
open to conviction 

Br Nay, you are not open to conviction, because you will not 
allow the consequences of your own premises, when they seem to 
lead to my conclusions But we shall meet again 

A. J. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 

SulOmda — by J B Bkattacharja, M A — puhhshed at the 
Methodist Publishing House, Calcutta 
This IS a domestic story of a rather novel character It aims 
at holding up a faithful picture of the domestic life of the educa- 
ted class of the Christian community of Bengal The characters 
are all Christians and the writer only oow and then hints at the 
existence of the great world of non-Chiistians, which encompasses 
his beloved oasis of native Christians on all sides He is absorbed 
sn the study of a single section of the great vein But we are 
glad to find that what he has lost in bieadth, he has gained in 
depth 

The sentiments expressed throughout the book are very good 
Sukhada is the ideal of an educated Christian lady In tact, 
ability and nicety of judgment she is all that can be desired of 
her There is a halo of womanly grace and modest dignity 
about her which she maintains all along Dhirendro’s character 
has been happily conceived The story, however, is really read- 
able and intersting 


Studies — by B 0 Mahtab — printed and published by 
W Newman & Co , Calcutta 

This IS a book written by the young Maharaja of Biirdwan 
It IS a collection of short essays of merit on the current topics 
of the day It deserwes notice not only on account of its in- 
trinsic importance but on account of the fact of its serving as a 
sign of the times. It shows that the Zemindars of Bengal no 
longer maintain an attitude of stolid indifFeience towards the 
world at large They have begun to take an intellegent interest 
in what concerns them as well as other people Bi ought up, as 
the Maharajah is, under the eye of his distinguished father 
Raja Banbehari Kapur, he bids fair to prove himself equal in 
every respect to the unique position which the Burdwan Rai has 
always enjoyed among the Zemindars of Bengal 
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Before making any remark on the subject matter of the book, 
we cannot help regretting the acrimonious tone of the author’s 
note* There ts a bitterness of feeling in it Critics are always 
critics and criticism sometimes, we must painfully acknowledge, 
ledoces to the level of unlicensed abuse But at all events, there 
can be no doubt that a man, while justifying himself, should re- 
main perfectly calm instead of being led away by his anger to a 
wholesale condemnation of a particular class. Porson says. 
Those who have failed as painters turn picture cleaners Again 
Landor says, “ The eyes of critics, whether in commending or 
carping, aie both on one side like a turbot’s ” 

Mane Oorelli also in her “Sorrows of Satan” gives a vivid 
description of press criticism and Us effects 

The so called critics generally disappoint authors — specially 
young men 

The essays embrace a wide variety of topics They are trea- 
ted with ability but we must not expect a commanding grasp of 
the many problems which suggest themselves at every step, from 
our young Maharaja In fulness of time, we may fairly expect, 
if our young Maharaja persists in thinking over these knotty 
problems, that he will be able to do ample justice to them 

Some of the pieces vzs ^ The modern Husbandmen of Bengal, 
Prostitution in Bengal, Defects of modern education in Bengal, 
the Pasture lands etc , in Bengal, the Zemindars of Bengal, disarm 
criticism and with reference to them, we presume there can be no 
difference of opinion which is unavoidable in the case of such so- 
cial topics as Widow Marriage, etc We must not judge the 
Maharajah too severely. We must admit that sincere opinions 
of others should be respected and that ours are not infallible 
Obstinate conservatism is unreasonable. It is uncharitable to 
find fault with the Maharafa because he has given his earnest 
thoughts to subjects which we never care to handle and which we 
do not like others to discuss It is clear from the preface that 
whatever difference of opinion there may be on various points, 
the author is above blame 

To do justice to the Maharaja, we are bound to say that the 
essays are veiy suggestive and they reflect credit on the author. 
The get-up is excellent — in fact, it may be said to be artistic 
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The. Smart Set — July^ 1^04. — prznted and pubhsked by the Smart 
Set Pub Its king Company Ltfntted^ Fleet Street^ E, C» London^ 
When the future historian comes to write the history of Eng- 
lish litrature in the 19th century, the rise of the magazine will un- 
doubtedly occupy an important chapter in it Some of the 
best books of the day first appeared in some magazine by perio- 
dical instalments Some of the best writers of the day were in 
the beginning regular contributors to a magazine, or a dozen 
magazines, before blossoming form into an author before the gaze 
of the delighted public Hence the magazine may be said to be 
the training-ground for future genius at the present day. Of 
course, there is a great deal in it, which is not likely to outlive 
the hour which brought it forth. This is however unavoidable 
from the very nature of the case At all events magazines are 
very popular just now and they have in a great degree replaced 
fiction There are many first class magazines m England, and 
we have no doubt that if properly conducted, the Smart Set will, 
in future, rank as one of them Some of the stones in this volume 
are really clean The hand of a budding genius, is indeed, visible 
in some of them The stones however, are all of the same coloin 
A little variety is desirable On the whole, it seems to us that, tho 
periodical will command a large sale 


Three articles — by S M Mztra^ R A S ^ Hydrabad, Deccan 
The Editor of the “Deccan Post,^' has published three articles 
written by himself between November 1902 and Match, 1903, 
under the above title 

They are of varying merit The article on the cultivation of 
Indian vernaculars seems to us to be the most sound with respect 
to the correctness of the views advocated therein It is written 
to controvert Dr. B D Basu’s project of making the vernacular the 
medium of instruction in every province in India and of relegat- 
ing English to the position occupied by Sanskrit and Arabic at the 
present time In the course of this article, Mr Mitra vigorously 
and ably disputes Dr Basu’s statement that no vernacular litera- 
ture worthy of the name has sprung up in India It is not quite 
clear, however, where Mr Mitra wishes to place the vernacular in 
his scheme of education While theie is no doubt that the Eng- 
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iish language has materially contributed to the development of 
our own vernacular, it will, in our opinion, retard m no small 
degree its future development, in case it is ignored altogether by 
the educational authorities of the country. In the second article 
(Keeping caste in England) — though we agree in the main with 
his remarks^ — it is by no means clear to us that he has made good 
his position We don’t see why the spuit of the caste system can 
not be followed by an Indian in England or why he should 
live an English life” there. If the spirit of the caste system means 
anything, it means at least this (whatever else it may also mean) 
— that an Indian should on no account sink his own nationality 
by adopting the westein mode of living But Mr Mitia wants 
this very thing So, it is no wonder if he has fallen out with the 
caste system itself The third aiticle — Mr, Dutt and Indian 
famines — is devoted in the mam to refuting one statement of 
Mr. Dutt in his Economic History of British India” — viz , — that 
the famines which have desolated India within the last quarter 
of the 19th centuary are unexampled in their extent and intensity 
in the history of ancient or modern times ” Mr. Mitra has quoted 
in support of his own contention a few lines from some Maham-- 
madan historians, showing that there occurred during the Maham- 
madao Period famines so severe that man devoured man. This 
seems to Mr. Mitra to be conclusive, but it does not by any means 
seem so to us With the exception of the fact of man devouring 
man, there is nothing to show that the famines of those days weie 
more intense than those of the modern times Mi Mitra has 
not been able to prove that the mortality was heavier or that 
the famines were more widespread. 

One thing, however, is beyond dispute — vtz that the suffering 
of the people then could not have exceeded in intensity what is 
experienced now , for there is a limit to suffering as well as to 
anything else and the limit was reached in the late famines More 
over, we have now a paternal Government to open relief works for 
the succour of the distressed A thousand other things contiibute 
to lessen their suffeiing As for man devouring man, it points, 
not so much to the intensity of the famines as to the lawlessness 
that then prevailed, and the fierce nature of the populace 

Besides this, Mr Mitra makes no attempt to explain one fact 
VIZ, whv famines are so much more frequent now than formerly. 
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during the Mahamadan regime. On the whole, however^ these 
short articles repay perusal richly They are very suggestive, while 
the style is really good 


'[he fogi and his message — by Swamt Dharmananda Mahahhatatt 
— published by Goswamt y, J Bharati 

In this booklet, Swami D Mahabharati has incorporated the 
substance of two lectures delivered in the U P Mission church 
and the Oxford Mission Hall respectively It is designed to 
prove that Jesus Christ was the ideal Jogi and his message is em- 
bodied in the New Testament Swami Dharmananda exhoits us 
to read the Bible carefully The Swami has not, however, defined 
his owm position quite clearly 

He says that he is a Hindu of Hindu*’ — that he has no 
sympathy with the Neo Hindu movement, which ignores the 
claim of the Vedas to divinity — and that he is a warm believer 
in the efficacy of the Joga system in enabling us to attain eman- 
cipation And yet this doughty supporter of Vedic Hinduism — 
this Hindu of all Hindus” is in favour of establishing Ohnstiani- 
ty in India He makes certain interesting statements {e ^ that 
Christ visited India and that the ** wise men from the East ” wtre 
Hindus) which he does not attempt to verify Had he devoted 
himself to proving these, he would have done a greater service to 
the cause of religions literature of India As it is, fois book is a 
medley His motive in writing this book is not cleaily percep- 
tible One thing, however, is quite apparent Swami Mahabharaff 
la a man o^ a truly religious, if not of a philosophic, turn of mind 
On the whole, the booklet is worth reading 

The Forester-^Vol XXV , No y — Toronto, May, igof 

The Forester is the official organ of the Independent Order of 
Foresters, which was founded on the 17th June, 1874 and licensed 
by Insurance Department of Canada in May 1896 

The editor-in-chief is Mr Orouhyatekha Mb,GP,S.CR We 
learn from this volume that the surplus in the Treasury on the 
1st May, 1904 was ;£‘i566i25-i 7^-8^ and that the Older Is 10 a 
very prosperous condition, having secured more new members iii 
1903 than the three old companies^of Canada put together. 
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its principles are to furnish safe and permanent insurance 
Benefits to the companion Foresters at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with safety, tn the year 1904, the Order gained one 
thousand and twenty six new members and the supreme chief 
Ranger was welcomed home to Toronto by thousands of people. 
1 he gathering was notable,, from the ptesence of the Piemier of 
Outano, Hon Geo W Ross The volume before Us contains art 
interesting account of the reception tt also contains a host of 
interesting things connected with the Order and is worth-reading 


Aihih Kayastha Sahha 

This is a report of the proceedings of the Adtm Kayesiha 
Sabha (or the Socie'^y established lecently for ascertaining the 
origin of the Ka> asthas of Bengal) and of the decisions arrived 
at by It after due deliberation 

It IS well known that the question of the origin of the Kayas- 
thas has occasioned a great deal of hot controversy, the great 
body of Kay^isthas setting up to be the direct descendants of the 
Kshatryas and to claiming to have a light to wear the sacred 
thi ead 

it was necessary, however, to obtain the sanction of the 
Brahmans, for this purpose But the latter were as ready to 
refute the so-called proofs as they weie to advance them To an 
impaitial observei, howevei, most of the proofs as well as their 
refutations appear to be of a very flimsy chaiacter But a section 
of the Kayasthas were possesbed with a rage for being decorated 
with the holy thread The controversy threatened to assume 
monstrous proportions when the Adim Kayastha Sabha came to 
the rescue The leading F\ayasthas of the city have been eniolled 
as Its members and its decision has commended itself, not onlv 
to the general public but to the great majority of the Fandits of 
Bengal, who have appioved of it as following the dictates of the 
^/lastras The Kayasthas form (acc 01 ding to the opinion of the 
Sabha) a distinct caste and they should not be identified either 
with the Kshatnjas or the Sud las The society holds its meet- 
ings m the premises No 3, Frosonno Ki mar Tagere’s Street, 
Fathuiiagh^tta Babu Behary Lall Muter is the President and 
Babu Kunja Lai Roy is the Se cretary 
6 
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The Fh St Annual Report of the PeopMs Assoczattofi^ Janm^ for tJm 
yeai ending September, 1902 — published by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the People's Association, Janat 

This IS the liist annual repoit of the People^h Association^ 
Janai, which was established in September iQOr It contains a 
short account of the progress made b> Janai in lecent j^ears and 
sets forth the objects of the association which are brief!) , “to secure 
the good of the locality m particular and of the coiintr) iti 
general — to interpret between the luleis and the ruled and to 
elevate the moral tone of our society’^ The foimation of such 
associations for the amelioration of the political and the social 
condition of the people belonging to the village 01 town is, indeed 
a hopeful sign It shows that the people are learning to form 
conbinations for attaining a common object— in a word, thej aic 
learning self help 

What the Janai Association has been able to do within the 
limited space of one year is, indeed, praiseworthj The most 
prominent citizens of Janai and the adjoining villages have en* 
rolled themselves as its membeis We have no doubt that the 
Association has a prosperous future before it and we heartilj wish 
It every success 

The Nineteenth and Twentieth Annua/ Reports of Eahhahazat Bern- 
volent Society {Registered under Act XXI of 1S60) for the 
^ears rgo2, rgoj-oy: Office, to6-i Grey Street 

The Sabhabazar Benevolent Society was started on the 51st 
January, 1884 Its object is ‘^the distribution of organised charity 
to the really deserving amongst the lespectable poor of our com- 
munity, irrespective of taste and cteed During these twenty 
years, it has done such good work as to abundantly justify its 
existence as a Charitable Institution The list of tecepients of 
the aid fuinished by the Society is Veiy large and sho vs very 
clearly that the spherfe of the Society’s work is not confined to 
Calcutta The finances are in a very prospetous condition , bnt 
It needs more subscriptions for the regular distribution of its 
[ grants to its recepients 

The object^of the ISociety is not doubt very noble and we have 
no hesitation in recommending it to public as an object 
eminentl) worth) of their patronage 
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Kmnala — -a monthly v&rnacular periodical — printed and published 
by G C Bose & Co, Bose Press ^ 6j Bechoa Chatfer^jee^s Street, 
Calcutta IVos 2 to ^ , Part / 

The issues under review contain a good many readable articles 
by well-experienced wuters There are a number of good illus- 
trations and the articles on trade, commerce and science are very 
interesting and ably written We wish the periodical every 
success. If well conducted, it will, we venture to think be one of 
the leading vernacular journals of the day 


The Indian Review — edited by G A Natesan & jCo , Esplanade, 
Madras Vol 6 No i. 

The number before us contains 16 articles by European and 
Indian writers — “India and Free Trade reproduced from the 
Right Hon, Lord Avebury P C *s book is very interesting 

Besides a few literary and commercial articles, a number of 
short articles on Indian and foreign politics have found place in 
this number The Revival of Theosophy by Miss L M Yates 
deserves special mention The glossory of information on various 
subjects appended to the end and the “cuttings” are very good 
We wish our contemporary a prosperous future 


The Urn dus tan Review and Kayastha Samac/tar -'Vol viii no 5 : 
Edited by S Sinka, Bar-at law — printed at the Indian Press, 
Allahabad and published by Muushi Durga Pershad of the 
Kayastha Patksahi, Allahctbad 

The issue undei review opens with the Editor^s remaks on the 
criticisms of the ‘Mysore constitution’ Mr Sinha’s suggestions 
are ver\ good and of great practical value, “Ram Mohan Ray li 
and Hi^ characteristics’^ by Pandit Siva Nath Shastu MA, of 
Bengal will no doubt interest every Bengali-knowing people 
The notes, notices and jottings are unexceptionable. 

In the end a monthly account of the Kayastha Conference of 
the N \\\ P has been given 
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"Budha iyeva~hv Sates h Chandia Btrlya Bhusan MA — prtnted 
and publtshed by Q C Bose <5' Co , Bose Press ^ <5^, Bec/ioa 
ChatUrjee's Street^ Calcutta 

This IS an important publication of the Sahitya Ratna Grantha- 
bah senes With a view to encourage the giowth of a healthy 
literature, Messrs G C Bose'&Co, have undertaken to publish 
woiks on History, Antiquity, Biography, Philosophy &c &c , 
under the guidance of a number of well reputed writers 

T. his enterprising firm deserves public encouragement which 
we have reason to think they will gam erelong Their present 
production is an excellent contribution to the Bengali literature 
The work is well-printed and nicely got-up The illustrations 
reflect credit upon the firm The price in consideration of the 
importance and getting-up of the book is not much Neither the 
author nor the subject of the book requires a special introduction 
at our hands 
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[Extract pbom His Bkcbllengy Sir West Eidgeway’s Review ] 

IX 

The Clerical Service. 

The success! which so speedily followed the re-orofanization of the 
Civil Service tempted me to apply the same system to the Clerical 
Seivice, whose members Ubouied under grievances very similar to 
those of the Civil Servfints before the re-classification 

The whole Clerical Establishment is now divided into foui 
classes The highest class mclndes appointments of Rs 3,000 and 
npwaids, and the lowest class appointments begin at Es 500 and 
rise to Rs 1,100. For each class a system of increments is adop- 
ted, and promotion from a lower to a higher class is by merit and 
seniority combined The incremental system has a great advantage 
over that formerly in vogue, in that it enables every officer who 
works satisfactorily to earn a salary of Rs 1,100 at the end of nine 
years' service, without stagnation as before for perhaps a decade, and 
at the end of 29 yeais' seivice, a cleik may fairly expect to attain a 
salary of Rs. 2,400 The new scheme has the further advantage of 
securing to departments their tiained men The necessity for making 
a series of moves on the occurrence of a vacancy is avoided, with the 
result that the expenditure on transfers is considerably reduced. 
The sam# system has been introduced into the so-called “close*' 
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depaitraeiifcs, ‘siicli as the Suivey, Postal and Telegiapb, and the 
Railway 

Farther lehef has been granted to cleiks in Colombo offices by 
the issue of railway season tickets at a quartei the oidinary rates. 
This has helped to remove the inequality under which these officers 
laboiued owing to the exorbitant house rents demanded in Colombo, 
and has enabled them to live in healthier and cheaper quarteis 
many miles away fiom theFoit. 

It IS a gieat satisfaction to me if by the re-oigcini7ation of the 
Clerical Service and the grant of these reduced railway fares I have 
been able to < ffect some improvement in the positions and prospects 
of a meritouons and valuable body of public seivants 

Widows* and Orphans^ Pension Fund 

The woik of investigating the financial condition of the fund was 
entrusted to the piesent actuanes in 1899, and their lepoit, which 
was issued at the end of the following yeai , deals with the position 
of affaiis on the Sl^fc December, 1898 The baknce to the credit 
of the fund at that date was Rs 2,155,748, and the actuaries, aftei 
making a valuation ot the assets ami liabilities, arrived at the con- 
clusion that theie was a surplus of nearly Rs 600,000. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the actuaries, they 
were instructed by the Secretary of State to proceed with the revi- 
sion of the tables, but in Februaiy, 1901, it was decided to defer 
fiirthei investigation of the Ceylon tables pending the compilation 
of a general table based on the lecouls, not only of the Ceylon fund, 
but of cognate funds in other colonies This unfortunately neces- 
sitated fnthei del \y, end it was not until Fehniary of this year 
that the Secretaiy of State was ible to transmit revised tables to 
Ceylon It was then found that the proposed new tables, namely 
those m use in Jamaica, would involve an alteiation in the Ceylon 
rule as to the period of contribution It was at the same time sug- 
gested that Government should take over the whole responsibility 
for the fund, guiranteeing the pensions on the new tables. 

Both these proposals — namely, the adoption of the Jamaic\ 
tables and the tiansfii of the fund to Government — wore emphati- 
cally condemned by the Biiectors. They pointe<l out that, although 
in thn report of 4th November, 1900, from which I have quoted, 
the actuanes stated that new momentary tables should b^piepaied 



" with a view to the distribution of the surplus/’ this object would 
not be obtained to anv appreciable extent by the adoption of the 
Jamaica tables, while m some cases the beneficiaries would be 
actually woise off than at present 

The main point insisted upon by the Birectoia was that the 
actual les had appirently failed to appreciate the signihcance of 
the extiaordmarily large balance to the ciedit of the fund. This 
balance as I have already lemarked, has grown fiom Rs 2,155,748 
on Sist Decembei, I898y to Rs 8,269^787 on 3 1st December 1902, 
and IS increasing at the late of Rs 300,000 annually, an amount 
nearly four times the total at piesent paid away in pensions For 
the ulitizition of this accumulated surplus the Jamaica sjstem 
appeal to supply no additional facility Theie is no complaint of 
inequalities in the amounts paid to individuals under different 
circumstances but it is contended that the total amount disbursed 
by the fund is in no way commensurate with that leceived The 
accounts of the fund show, it is uiged, that the present pensions 
could be doubled, either by miking full use of the interest on the 
reserve without diawing moie fiom the coutiibution% oi by making 
full use of the contributions without touching the interest on the 
reserve^ and that in view of these facts it is indisputable that the 
contributors or beneficial le*?, oi both, are entitled to some substaii'* 
tial conce'^sion 

The Directors weie opposed to the suggestion that the Colonial 
Ooveinment should take over the whole lesponsibility for the fund, 
guaranteeing the pensions on the new tables to be issued, on the 
ground that, even assuming that tins radical change could be legi- 
timately effected without the concurrence of the contributors, there 
seemed to be no reason to dimbt the efiBrCiency and economy of the 
piesept management, while, if the fund in its pie&ent exceedingly 
fiouiishing condition weie taken over b} Grovernment without veiy 
substantial amelioration of the existing pensions, Goveinment would 
lay itself open to the charge of bieach of faith. It must, however, 
be admitted that Goveinment has been unnecessarily liberal in pay- 
ing interest at 6 pei cent on the leserve, which can only be le-in- 
vested at 8} or 4 per cent , and it is pioposed, therefore, that in any 
re-adjustment scheme which may be adopted power should be re- 
served to Government to i educe the rate to 3| per cent, when and 
for so 1«ig as the actual los advise that this can safely be done. 
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In reportmg on the question to the Secretary of State I placed 
the abo've considerations full} before him Mr Chamberlain’s replyj 
forwarding the actuaiies’ answers to the ciiticisms and recommenda- 
tions of the Diiectors, is now under the consideiation of Goveinment 
In such matters as these we are, of course, necessanly in the hands 
of expert adviseis to a very large extent the experts in this case 
are the actual les of the fund, and we cannot lightly dismiss, even 
where we are not wholly able to follow, arguments which aie based 
on fundamental piinciples of actual lal calculation. For example, 
the actuaries remind us that even now the fund has been in opera- 
tion less than twenty years, and they contend that a period of, say, 
thiity five to forty years, dating fiom its establishment, must elapse 
before the full extent of the fund’s liabilities can be gauged with 
accuracy, and that in the meantime the pension list may increase 
with greater rapidity than in the past We shall be right, therefore, 
in proceeding with caution m the matter, but the accumulated 
surplus IS so large, and the annual accietions to that surplus 
so far in excess of the total amount of pensions paid, that 
I cannot doubt that the grant of very material concessions would 
not be in consistent with even the most cautious re airangement. 

No one regrets more than I do the delay which has unfortunate- 
ly taken place in this important matter, but I hope that a final 
settlement is now not fai distant, and I sinceiely trust that it may 
fall to the lob of my successor to announce before many more luoalhs 
elapse that substantial lelief has at length been affoided 

Changes in the Public Service 

It IS only natuial, in view of the length to which my term of 
ofEce has extended, that I should have seen an exceptional number 
of changes in the Public Service since I first arrived among you, 
Weie IS not that I believe each succeeding generation to be actuated 
by the same desire to serve the Colony faithfully, and loyally to assist 
Its Governor, I might well experience a sense of isolation as I look 
aiound me to day. Nowhere does the consciousness of this isola- 
tion force itself upon me with such insistence as in this chamber* 
Of the seventeen members of this assembly who surrounded me 
when I delivered my first address almost exactly seven years ago, 
but one occupies a place in the Legislative Council of to-day. Sir 
Edward Noel Walkei retired in 1901 after serving the Colony as 
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Lieutenant-Governor and Colonial Secretary with untinng faithful- 
ness since 1887 

As m the Legislative Council so in tiie Executive I am the only 
connecting link between now and 1896. Indeed, with the excepuon 
of Su Charles Lay aid, not a single member of the Council is now 
m the Island But there have never been wanting able men to fill 
the vacancies as they arose 

Except in the Executive and Legislative Councils, nowhere have 
the changes in pe'tsonnel been so maiked as in the Supreme Court. 
Sir John Winfield Bonsei lelinquished the post of Chief Justice in 
1902 on being appointed a member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Piivy Council, while both the Puisne Justices, Sir Archibald 
Lawrie and Mr G H Withers, have retired, the foimer aftei a dis- 
tinguished seivice of twenty-seven yeais. The Supreme Couit 
bench has been strengthened by the appointment of a fouith judge, 
and now consists of Sir Charles Ltyard and Mr Wendt, two gentle- 
men of long and honouiable connection with the Island, and the 
Hoiiouiable P C Moncieiff and Mr J P Middleton, welcome ad- 
ditions to our ranks fiom other colonies 

The Civil Seivice has natuially undergone many changes. Of 
the officers who were in the first class in 1896, Mr Cameion and 
Mr levels alone remain Since I ai lived here in January, 1896, 
thirty civil servants, or not far short of half the total strength of the 
service, have eithei lebired, been transfeired to other colonies, or 
have died. 

Just prior to my appointment as governor of this fiist of Eastern 
colonies a change of some importance was introduced at home in 
the manner of selection of candidates for the civil services of Ceylon, 
Hongkong, and the Straits Settlements Hitherto there had been 
a special examination for these colonial cadetships as they are called, 
but in 1895 Mr Chambeilain decided that the examination should 
in future be held simultaneously, and be in fact identical, with the 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil Service The first 
examination under the new regulations was held m 1896, so that all 
the young civil servants who have joined since my assumption 
of office have been recruited from precisely the same class as the 
members of the justly appreciated Indian Civil Service. There is 
no necessity foi me to institute comparisons between the types of 
officers pwiduced under the old system and the existing one —indeed, 
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such a companson would obviou'^ly be piemature — but, if J may <^*17 
so without in any way appearing to dispaiage tniny able and ti usted 
senior meiiibeis of the Set vice, I would ventuie to express my satis- 
faction that undei the new system you obtain the seiMce^ of so many 
University men Of the twenty-one men who- have joined the 
Civil Seivice since I first ariived in Ceylon, fifteen weie at Oxfo»<t 
01 Cambudge, 

In concluding this brief summary of the changes which have 
taken place in the Public Service during the period of my administia- 
tiOB, I ventuie to invite youi attention to two points in which X have 
taken a special peisonal interest The hist of these is the inciease 
in the number of Ceylonese gentlemen who now hold supenoi 
appointments undei Goveinment It has been my censbant desue 
and endeavoui to satisfy, whenever possible, the aspirations of the 
Ceylonese to such appointments, aspirations which appear to me to 
be not only legitimate, but deserving of eveiy encouragement It is 
a great satisfaction to me that there has been a notable mcicise m 
the uumbei of provincially recruited Government servants, who have, 
with few exceptions, fully justified their selection. Whereas in 1895 
there weie only bhuty-nine Ceylonese holding supenoi appointments, 
theie aie now sixty-three, including one of the judges on the bench 
of the Supreme Court and twenty-two gentlemen holding posts in 
the Civil Service 

The other point in connection with the Public Service m whudi I 
have taken a special interest is the question of retiiement on pension. 
You are aware that, except lu the case of lU-health, an officer does 
nob qualify for pension until he is 55 yeais of age Instmces, however, 
are not wanting in which, while the ofiicei’s health cannot be said to 
have broken down, lus usefulness is irretrievably impaiied owing to 
long residence in the btopics or other ciuses some consideiable time be- 
fore he has reached 55, yet under the system which existed m 1896 
he could not retire without forfeiting all right bo pension* In other 
woids, inefficiency occupied an almost impregnable pobibion Them 
will always occur,” I wrote to the Secietary of State in 1807, ‘^so 
long as human natuie is human nature, cases of inefficiency which 
lb is not possible bo deal with severely For instance, it would be 
difficult for any Governor, however inflexible, to drive into peniny 
apd distiess an officei who may have become incapacitated by long 
and faithful service, but who may not yet be qualified fgn an adc- 
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quate pension In theory the punciple of unrelenting and piociust- 
ean justice is very piopei and effective, but in practice it is capable 
of only partial application For gioss inefficiency, whatever its 
cause, retirement should be the invariable rule, but theie will always 
lemain in the Ceylon and every other service a residuum of amiable 
and inoffensive inefficiency, which cannot be treated in this draconic 
fashion witlrout shocking the public opinion of the service’’ To 
meet the difficulty I have caused to be introduced into your pension 
legiilations a provi=;ion fiom the Impeisal Supeiannuation Act, which 
facilitates the letirement on pension of inefficient officers by em- 
powering the Governor in Executive Council to grant a letinng 
allowance if he thinks the special ciicumstances justify it, even when a 
public officer who is removed from his office on the ground of inability 
to discharge efficiently the duties of his office is below the limit of 
age ordinarily entitling him to pension Personally, T am inclined to 
believe that the interests of Government service would be still better 
seived by the reduction to 50 of the age limit at which voluntary 
letiiernent should be permitted, but in the meantime, the new legu- 
lation which I have described has greatly strengthened the Gover- 
Tioi’s hand lu dealing with what I may teim non culpable incom- 
petency 

I should be sorry, however, if these remarks of mine were inter- 
pieted as implying that the general body, or even a large portion, of 
the Public Service of this Colony is inefficient , and it is a pleasure 
to me to close this part of my review by reminding you of the large 
number of gentlemen holding public positions in this Colony-*- quite 
an unpiecedented number, I believe — who have in recent yeais re- 
ceived special proofs of the Sovereign’s favour 

In connection with the subject of honours,'’ I may allude to 
the decision to allow the retention, in ceifcain circum=!tances, of the 
title of Honourable” by unofficial members of this Council I con- 
sider It highly appropriate and fitting that men who have, at consi- 
dcxable sacrifice of time and leisure, geneiously devoted themselves 
to public affairs for many years together should be entitled to retain 
some distmguisrung mark of appreciation of their public spirit 
dining their residence in the Colony I was theiefore very pleased 
when His Majesty the King approved my proposal that unofficial 
membeis who have had a continuous service of not less than ten 
yeais m the Council, or who are specially recommended by the 
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Governoi, should be eligible to retain locally the title of “Honour- 
able on retirement or lesignation It is an additional pleasure to 
recoid that two of the membeis who have served in this Council 
during many years of my ddministration^ Mr J N. Campbell and 
Ml Giles F Walkerj have been the first to be granted the privilege 

Notable Events 

I have now finished my restrospect of local affaiis during the 
last eight years, and I think you will agree with me that no effort 
has been spared to uphold for Ceylon the proud title of Fiemier 
Cl own Colony of the Empiie, But Gentlemen, the history of a 
colony is now no longer confined to the history of its own internal 
affairs Since I fiist left England for your shores in the year 1896 
theie has been, as you all know, a veiy remarkable development of 
what I mav call the Imperial instinct, a development which has 
received its imprimatur in the significant addition to the Royal 
title, in which the Sovereign is now designated as King of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas 

It would be interesting to trace the history of this change — pro- 
bably one of the most far-reaching in its possible effects of all the 
changes of the Victorian era — but I must not allow myself to be 
drawn away by so tempting a subject But the very fact that the 
ties which bind the colonies and the dependencies to the mother- 
country have never been so strong as they are to-day makes it ap- 
piopriate, and indeed necessary, that I should on this occasion record 
the Dstt which Ceylon has taken in the numerous events affecting 
the Empire m recent years. 

[The Diamond Jubilee, the Death of Queen Victoria 5 the 
Accession of King Edward, the Visit of the Duke and Diuhess of 
York, His Majesty^s Illness and Coronation , Ceylon’s share in the 
war, and its acceptance of 5,000 prisoners , and the 1899-1900 
F amine Oonbribution to India are all reviewed# j 

General Condition of the Colony amd the Social 
Condition of the People 

I shall now endeavour to give you some idea of the changes in 
the social condition of the people during the last few years, as they 
present themselves to some of the provincial officers. 

In the Western and Southern provinces, which havn,long been 
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luider the influence of We'^tern eivilizat’on, theie aie, as might be 
expf*cted^ no maiked changes to record Their general piosperily 
has continued unchecked, the leveniie of the We&tern province 
in pa» ticulai showing a notable advance, having risen from 
Rs 1,014,356 in 1895 to Rs 2,284 030 in 1902 There is one 
feature m the history of these piovinces in lecent years which 
sliould peihapsnotbe pa=!S*‘d over I mean tlie tnuli iplication of 
local ‘associations*’ and “societies” The growth of such bodies 
IS the inevitable outcome of our civilization, and dthoiigh occasional- 
ly, thiough excess of zeal and misdiiected energy, they hamper 
rather tli in piomote the cause of piogress, they should not be sum- 
manly condemi ed on that account I consider that if they only 
encouiage the people to t<ike an intelligent inteiest in local matters^ 
they peifoim a useful function, hut I would remind those who are 
at the head of these <»saociatious tliab the more they refiain fiom 
meie cubicism, and the moie they endeavoui to co opeiate with 
those in authority, the greauei will be the success of their efforts 
to fuithei the cause which I believe they have at heait, namely, the 
welfare of the inhabitants of this Island 

The changes which have taken place in the social condition of 
the people duung the last seven 01 eight years aie more noticeable 
III the Centtal province, and the followinor remaiks from the report 
of the Government Agent, Mr J P Lewis, will, I think, be of general 
interest “There are numerous indications/* he says, '‘of the gradual 
adoption by the Kandyans of a fuller arifl fieei mode of life The 
appearance in villages of buck houses with tiled roofs, in place of 
thatched cottages -of rnud and wattle, and the greatly mcieased 
demand for meat and vegetables and other European food'll, show 
that the village! of to-day has laigei ideas of comfort than he had 
seven yeais ago, hia wants are moie nunn rous and moie varied, and 
he IS more ready to exert himself for then satisfiction The sub 
stitution bv the lower classes and castes of the fuller low-countiy 
dress for the loin cloth, and the adoption by the moie prosperous 
of European dress and speech — though one can haidly regard these 
changes as ‘improvements* — point to the same conclusion* 
The exclusive conservatism of a mountain people is yielding to the 
educating influence of the railway, and the K^^^^dyan is becoming 
more cosmopolitan His vision is no longer limited to his native 
village, or his ambitions circumscribed by the ancestral plot of 
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land Intercourse with the enterprising settlers from the maritime 
provinces and familiarity with the complex life of neighbouring 
towns has broadened his mind aud fostered the growth of a new 
commercial spirit Although this passing of the old order is per- 
haps regrettable from a sentimental point of view, and is not with- 
out its demoralizing effects on a primitive type of people, the rapid 
increase of prosperity involving almost of necessity a temporary 
increase of crime, there can be no doubt that there has been on 
all sides matenal progress, and that the ultimate effects of the 
change noted will be to the permanent advantage of the people 
and the province There has been a marked increase in the extent 
of land under cultivation, the acreage of cultivated land in the 
province having risen from acres in 1895 

1902. The extension of native garden cultivation has been 
especially marked Considerable areas have been planted up by 
natives with tea, cacao, cardamoms, pepper, and other garden 
produce. In 1890 there was no cultivation of cacao by the natives, 
and but little in 1896 The returns for 1902 give the acreage 
planted in cacao by natives as over 6,000. The case of tea is 
st-ill more striking In 1895 the tea land owned by villagers in 
Udapalata division consisted of some 320 acres, whereas the re- 
turns for this >ear show no less than 643 of tea as belonging to 
villager^ and the ratemahatmaya reports that there are few 
villagers in the division who do not own a small holding planted 
with tea. Nor is this division unique in this respect The 
cultivation of vegetables for the local markets has also been widely 
taken up, and tobacco cultivation in the Dumbara valley is develo- 
ping into an improtant industry, the acreage under tobacco having 
increased from 148 acres in 1895 to 561 in 1902 The advantages 
of this agricultural awakening are obvious The villager can 
occupy himself profitably during the months in which his paddy 
fields do not require his attention , the lessons learnt in the 
cultivation of new products lead to improved methods in his old 
pursuits, with saving of labour and increased returns A portion 
of the profits of the tea garden is expended in manuring the paddy 
field — a practice previously undreamt of, the produce of the field 
suffices for the ordinary reduirements of life, while the produce 
of the garden provides a substantial balance in hand which is 
at once an insurance against future want and an incentive to 
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ferther endeavour, the ability to save creates the desire to saver 
and to invest ^ the Post Office Savings Bank is largely availed 
of, and fresh opportunities are sought for the investment of 
capital in trade and land A further marked improvement has 
been noticed in some parts of the province as regards paddy 
cultivation, which is attributed to the effect of Ordinance No 10 
of 1901 The experiment recently inaugurated of making practi- 
cal agriculture a subject of study in village schools should be 
productive of most beneficial results, The Kandyan villager of 
the rising generation will enter on the struggle for existence 
far better equipped tnan were his fathers, and better prepared 
mentally, morally, and socially for the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship The Kandyan has little leaning towards the man- 
ufactures The dignity of land is paramount, and the highest 
caste IS that of the cultivator Ornamental workers m silver and 
brass were encouraged by the Kandyan kings, and handed down 
the practice of these crafts to their descendants. But the useful 
trades were not encouraged, for their want was not felt wherr 
every man built his own mud hovel and tilled his own plot of 
land Now the increase of prosperity has necessitated the division 
of labour To meet the demand for better built and better 
furnished houses the manufacture of bricks and tiles has been 
introduced from the low-country, and the carpentering trade has 
also established itself among Kandyans 

The Government! Agent of Uva reports as follows : “ The social 
condition of the people of the province has changed for the better, 
a change which is indicated by the increase in the population 
The decrease of 3*9 per cent reported at the census of 1891 was 
conveited in 1901 into an increase of 17.3 per cent The popula- 
tion at present numbers 186,674, of which nearly one third 
(SL7^8)ts the population of the estates, against 32,062 in 1891 
Excluding the estate population, the district population has 
advanced by 6 i per cent,fiom 127-109 to 134,886 As regards 
the material resources of the people, an improvement may be 
inferred from the amounts lealized by the sale of the arrack rents. 
The figures m round numbers were Rs 105,000 in 1902, in 
comparison with Rs 85,000 in 1896, a substantial rise A similar 
deduction tray be drawn from the proceeds of land sales, exclu- 
ding years in which the land sold was mainly to estate owners 
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ThuSj the proceeds of 1900 were Rb 6,000, whereas these of 1902 
were Rs i i,coo, which seems to indicate an increase 10 the 
purchasing power of the people in respect of crime, the condition 
of the people during the years under review remained normal^ 
that IS to say, it continued to be good In the year 1901, Uva 
was the least criminal province but one in Ceylon, with a ratio 
of only one serious crime in every 2,784 of popularion The 
number of criminal cases tiied by the district court of Badulla 
fell from 29 in 1^96 to 21 in rgoi, and the number of persons 
convicted in the police couit of BadUlU from 532 in 1897 to 278 
in 1901 These figures seem to indicate a decrease rather than an 
increase in crime in this non ciiminal province There have 
recently been satisfactory signs of private enterprise in the direc- 
tion of spreading education, and aiiangements were made in 
1902 to establish four gansabhawa vernacular schools, to be con- 
ducted on exactly the same lines as Government vernacular 
schools. The entire cost will be borne by the people benefited 
In other words, duting last year alone there was an increase of 
33 per cent in vernacular schools, without any expense whatever 
to Government This condition of afifaiis indicates a material 
improvement in the social condition of the people 

The most piominent features in the history of the province 
of Sabaragamuwa have been the rapid opening up of the district 
in tea, the acieage under cultivation having increased from 18,000 
to 42,000 TlVe plumbago and ‘gemming trades have also fiounsh- 
ed, especially the former, while there has also been a consider- 
able extension of cocoanut and plantain cultivation If the con- 
templated extension of ttie Kelani valley railway to Ratnapura 
fs sanctioned, the coming years will no d6ubt witness a still mt>re 
marked development in this thriving district 

There appear to have been no particular changes in the sociil 
condition of the people m the Eastern province, where we mubt 
look to the future for the fruitb of the labours of the past seven 
5^ears Large sums have been spene on improving the means of 
communieation and on other public works, and I have already 
discribed to you at length the extensive irrigation works in 
progress in this province Nevertheless, in both these directions 
thoie IS still room for further useful expenditure 

A propn<='al was mooted som#^ time ago foi rutting a channrl 
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sefa into Batticaloa lake through the sptt of sand at the 
posftf6n of the s6-caUed Dutch Bar, in order to provide Batticaloa 
with‘ a harbour which would be available all the year round I 
appointed a Commitee to report on the subject after local lOquiiy, 
and on their recommendation a survey was made, on which Mr 
Bbstock, the Engineer in charge of the Colombo Harbour woiks, 
repotted that the necessary works would involve an outlay of 
about Rs 2,000,000, excluding the cost of a dredger ! did not 
consider that' such an exp nditure was warranted by the circums- 
tances, and the proposal was abandoned 

An alternative project which has been pressed upon (govern- 
ment with much insistence by the Batticaloa planters, is that 
known as the re opening of the Dutch canal, th it is to say, the 
construction of a waterway to unite the Bitticaloa lake with the 
Natoor river estuary, which was partially cut by the Dutch more 
than a hundred years ago It is urged that such a canal would 
lead to the opening up of a very large extent of Crown land 
suitable both for paddy and cocoanut cultivation, aud that in 
particular it would afford an excellent outlet for the produce of 
the 16,000 acres of paddy land now being opened under Vaka- 
neri tank Oh the other hand, it is contended that this land is 
very well served by the existing Batticaloa-Ralkudah road, and 
that native craft already take in caigo at Valaichenai, a place 
close to Vakaneri Government have been asked to appoint a 
Commission to inquire and report on the scheme, and it may be 
worth while to do so The question of cost is, however, an all- 
important one, and as no Commission could form an opinion of 
the merits of the scheme which would carry any w'eight in 
the absence of accurate surveys and estimates, 1 last year 
directed a detailed survey to be made The plans have just 
been ocompleted, and a reliable estimate of cost may therefore be 
expected shortly 

It is, however, probably in the development and the poten- 
tialities of the orovinces through which the Northern railway will 
run that you are chiefly interested, and i shall make no apology 
therefore for quoting at some length from the reports of the 
revenue officers of the northern districts of the Inland. 

Of the Not th- Western province Mr But rows writes '‘In 
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summijtg up result, the difficulty is that most of tbe improvements 
are so new that it is too early to cjspect definite marks of improve- 
ment Take dispensaries, for instance They are not all actually 
finished yet, nor would it be easy in any case to tabulate results 
for such a scheme, still there can be no doubt that a great change 
has been effected in the possibilities of medical help in one of the 
most unhealthy parts of the Island, and that European treatment 
and medicines are now placed within the reach of the poorest 
and most isolated villager I have been able to note on my travels 
the beneficial results of this admirable policy j and the ordinary 
villager does not scruple to assign to it a marked diminution in 
parangi and fever cases, and to express his warm appreciation of 
what has been done for him. It must be noted that the work has 
by no means been done entirely by Government. The best part of 
the policy is that a spirit of self-help has been fostered as well ; 
and money has been freely subscribed by the villagers to erect 
the veiy substantial buildings which Government supplies with 
doctors and medicines The number of visits paid to these dis- 
pensaries during the last two years, if added together would 
amount to a great many thousands, showing the vilUgers* rapid 
appreciation of and confidence in this form of help , but beyond 
these generalities it is difficult to go, — difficult, that is, to gauge 
the actual effect of the change upon the health of the population 
'‘So with village tanks. The true scheme of restoration dates 
only from the time ef Mr Fisher, and we do not expect to com- 
plete It until the end of this year Ihe villager has hardly had 
time to appreciate the vast difference between a certain and an 
uncertain water-supply, he is still rubbing his shoulders from the 
hard work he has been forced to do, and it must be some time yet 
before he seriously contemplates opening up new land. But no 
one can doubt who looks at the irrigation map and travels through 
the country that a great work has been done here, which must of 
necessity raise the value of paddy land, and gradually increase 
the output of local rise One point, too, is often forgotten which 
strikes me a good deal we are keeping the people on the land 
and on tketr land There is not the same tendency to abandon 
villages and go elsewhere in search of employment, to mortgage 
or sell paddy fields to the first speculative Moorman who turns up, 
to plead abject poverty as an excuse for evading every sort of 
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local burden But to translate all this into hard figures is at pre- 

^ent impossible” 

The Government Agent of the North-Central province fur- 
nishes some very interesting remarks on the probable effects of 
the Northern railway He claims that nowhere during the last 
few years have the seeds of progress and development been sown 
more broadly than in the North-Central province, and after cha- 
racterizmg the railway as the starting point of a new era in its 
prosperity he goes on to say Already, while the railway is yet 
under construction, there are signs of the coming awakening. 
Numbers have been attracted to the province in search of employ- 
ment, many of whom will doubtless either settle here, or at least 
acquire permanent interests The villagers, too, have taken much 
more kindly than was expected to labour on the works They 
have performed nearly all the jungle clearing and much of the 
earthwork along the line They have thus earned several thousand 
of rupees This accession to their means must create new wants 
and aspirations for a higher standard of living, and appetite will 
grow with what it feeds on. It will be a great day for the villager 
when he begins to feel enough of the divine discontent with the 
present lot to induce sustained effort to improve it. The prospect 
of the railway is making itself felt in many other directions The 
value of land has been greatly enhanced, wages have risen, and 
capitalists are beginning to turn their attention to the province” 

With regard to the social condition of the people generally, 
Mr Booth reports There can be no doubt that the general 
health of the people of this province has improved in a most 
marked manner. Those who knew the province some years 
ago and now re-visit it are greatly struck with the contrast 
between the former wretched physique of the villager and his pre- 
sent fat, sleek condition Parangi, which was once almost universal, 
though still prevalent, has greatly decreased, and is of a milder 
type Fever^ too, is less severe, the people having more stamina 
to withstand its attacks. 

Mr. Booth, in concluding his lucid report, recalls the fact that 
the North-Central province once formed the '‘royal country” of 
the Kandyan kings, and was moreover the granary of Ceylon “In 
the course of time, however,” he says, “ as the Kandyan power 
declmesl and its rulers were driven into the hills, the magnificent 
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irrigfit^rin system^^ of Nuwarfikalawiya and Tamankaduwa fell in- 
to decay, the forest encroached on all sides upon the cultivated 
lands, and the srnall remnant of the once thriving people became 
stricken with famine and disease Since the creation of the pro- 
vince in tS74 the constant efforts of the Government have been 
directed towards its yregeneration Much has been done The 
indigenous villagers have been rescued from want and misery* 
But much more remains to be done in mder to bring back popula- 
tion and reclaim the wilderness The measures which have now 
been adopted are those best calculated to secure these all-impor- 
tant ends There will indeed be no sudden transformation, but 
progress will be steadv and s^ure ft needs no very great stretch 
of sthe imagination to picture this province once more enjoying a 
large measure— j was gomg to say of Us old prosperity, but it will 
be somethmg higher and better The ancients had food and water 
but they had not railways and telegraphs, and, above all, they had 
not the bleissings of liberty and equal justice which British rule 
secures to all subjects of the Empire 

Under the beading ‘^Social changes ” Mr levers writes *‘The 
last si^ years have been a marked advance in a great change which 
IS taking place m the social condition of the people. This may be 
described as a widespread rebellion against caste rules and caste 
prejudices The old ?slave pastes are rapidly becoming richer and 
more important Not being sq itied down to the land as most of 
their high ca^ste neighbours, and being often possessed of more 
energy, they have ev^rv opportunitv of outstripping them in the race 
for wealth The great demand for labour on the different public 
works has combined wi^th other causes to raise the wages of the 
ordinary cooly pioi^ than 50 per cent., but this is not counter- 
balanced hy a rise in the price of the principal agricultural pioducts 
of the province Further, the rural Jaffnese are exhibiting a much 
greater tendency than formerly to travel beyond the peninsula, 
to Colombo and other places The levelling influence of educa- 
tion IS making itself felt A good education can be obtained 
for almost nothing in Jaffna, , owing ,to the competition of the 
various Christian educational bodies, and many of the lower 
caste .people avail themselves pf the opportunity All these 
sCau^s tenjd ,to increase the wealth and influence of the lower 
paster br^ajc dowp <^ste pi^ejudice. The lQ\v-*caste,*^ people^ 
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xio not see why they should any longer be debarred from cer- 
tain privileges which their wealth or education would seem to 
)ustify, and to which they are legally entitled, and they are 
beginning to assert their rights, often forcibly This is naturally 
^.^sented by the higher castes, and the result is constant friction, 
sometimes developing into serious riots and even murder 
fact^ this one factor accounts largely for the appaient increase 
sn riot and crime during the last few 3»ears 

“To Slim up, the peiiod under review has seen several impor- 
tant changes in the administration of the province With r^egarcj 
fo the development of the Vanm, it may be said to have been a 
period of slow but steady progress, during which the retrograde 
movement observable for many years past has been definitely 
stopped This period has seen the begining of a new phase in 
the social development of the people, and also the beginning of 
a greater connection of Jaffna with the rest of Ceylon, which 
will eventually break down local exclusiveness and give a 
greater field for expansion to an enterprising and industmou? 
people 

This, gentlemen, is a very cursory sketch of the economical 
condition of the Colony^ but the facts which I have collected are, 

I think, sufficient evidence of increased and diffused wealth and 
prosperity Undoubtedly the Colony, and especially the native 
population, is far more wealthy than it was eight years ago, 

|;he lyealth is moie diffused Of this increase and diffusion all 
branches of our levenue, our savings banks^ the railway traffic, the 
consumption of luxuries, and the adoption of higher standaids of 
living by the masses afford evidence which shOji^ld satisfy and 
.convince the most gloomy pessimist 

Gentlemen, I have finished my task, and I trust that I have 
Batmfied you that the gieat opportunities which I have been so 
foitiinate as to enjoy during the eight yeais of my admimstrationi 
have not been wasted or flittered away Whatevei your^ veidict 
may be, my conscience assiues me that I have tried to do my duty^ 
and that I have uijiemttingly placed at the disposal of the Colony 
suc^ ahihfy ^pd capacity as I possess I lay down the reins of 
officse with gratitude for the good fortune which I have enjoyed, 
and with satisfaction at the bright piospects of this Colony F^qj? 

3 
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any success wbich has attended my administiatiou I am indebted 
%o the advice and assistance which I have received hom iny 
colleagues in the Executive Council and to the loyo,! and zealous 
co-opeiation of the Public Seiyice in all its blanches I bebeve 
that it has also been greatly due to the confeiences \\hich I have hold 
at regular intervals with th^e Qoveinniieut Agents* On the hist 
occasion that I met these officers id confeience I said “ It is most 
desirable that the Governor of Ceylon should have ap opportunity 
pf meeting the Government Agents, who are interested in carry- 
ing on the administration They are the eyes and eais of the Gover- 
nor and unless the Governor, is in sympathy with the Goveiiiment 
Agents and the Goveinpaent Agents have full confidence in ihQ 
Goveinor, the administration will be earned on under very difi&culji 
cirpumstances I cannot imagine a bettei way of bunging about and 
securing their sympathy and confidence than by peisonal inteu curse, 
because official coire^pondence, howevei ably conducted, can never 
fill that gap , and, therefoie, I have g^eat pleasuie in contmuiog an 
institution which I believe was established by one of my piedecessora, 
Sir William Gregoiy.” These woids, after a expeiience of seven 
yeais, I most heartily endorse The Goveiniior who attempts to 
legislate, or even to administer, on lines laid down at headqiiaiters, 
without cQnsultrng the men who alone know what the practical 
effect of the proposals and measuies will be, may make a very great 
paibtake. 

Last, but certainly not least, I am greatly indebted to the 
constant support and friendly consideration which I have always 
enjoyed at the hands of this Council To the Unofficial Mem- 
t>ers, who so patriotically give their valuable time ^nd labour to 
Jthp service of the Colony without compensation or reward, I 
am particularly indebted I deeply regret the approaching sever- 
ance of our official association, which has been always so edifying 
and so fruitful of happy results. No fleeting cloud has for one 
moment darkened the friendliness of qpr relations, no jarrmg 
pote has ever disturbed the harmony of opr proceedings in this 
Council, no misunderstanding has at any time checked or impeded 
the transaction of public business This happy record is due to 
our mutual appreciation of the fact that we all have had in view 
ope common aim and object — the welfare and prosperity of this 
Island and its inhabitants — and that we have been steadf|dtly 
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making for the same goal, although occasionally some of us may 
have differed as to the best and shortest road by which to travel 
When I first met you, Gentlemen, I told you that I should 
always be ready to hear, nay to iitvite, your views and opinions, 
^nd to give them most careful consideration I think that f 

have been trtfe to this pledge. Never have I persisted in any 

legislative or administrative measure against ^our collective 
opinion The sathe weight has been attached to your views, the 
same deference has been paid to your opinions^ as if the fate of 
the Government depended on your vote. I came heie frOm the 
Loyal Isle of Mom'e Rule, where the Governor Commands no 
majority in the Legislature, and wheie he must ^ccoidmgly depend 
on persuasion, conciliation, «Snd com’promise in order to pass his 
measuies and obtain the necessary supplies That training has 
been useful to me here, and I have always tried to ignore, if I 

have not forgotten, the fact that I command in this chamber ah 

official majority wherewith to enforce my views. I think. Gentlemen, 
that I am coirect in saying that during the eight years of my rule 
I have never called the official vote to my assistance, but have 
tried, and tiied successfully, to attain my end by appealing to 
your reason and good feeling, and also by subordinating my views" 
and opinions to yours when this could be done without c!ei lous 
prejudice to the public interests The i^cords of this Council will 
show that the opinion of the unofficial members has often prevailed , 
that more than once bills have been withdiawn, and fie<^uently bills 
have been substantially amended, m deference to fheir viewrs I 
inay heve been bla'med for so much concession I do not agree with’ 
my critics. The pulse of the people sbould be felt and its tem- 
perature tested Even a useful and potent medicine may do harm 
If the patient is not prepared and ready for its assimilation ^ even 
a desiiable law may be mischievons if it is inopportune or too far 
ih advance of public opinion Heroic measures should be kept for 
critical time«t, and to force a measure on an iinwillihg Community 
does not necessarily prove the ruler to be strong 

Gentlemen, under your esCisting constitution you have most of 
the advantages of a self-governing Community You have com- 
plete command of your finances , no law can be passed without your 
concurrence , no wise Government can turn a deaf ear to youi* 
^emonstranroa. 
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Tbe day ha^ bot yet dalwned when thts Colony can become self^ 
governing, not because the people of Oeylou aie not sufficiently 
loyal or intelligent, but because there is no unity of lace. As oii^ 
6f my piedecessors pointed out to this Council, demociatic rule 
means the rule of the majoiity, and m a countiy of various ra.iS^» 
the Mile of the majouty v^ould mean tbe rule of one of those 
atid this would be far fioin acceptable to the others. No ; your 
present constitution, if judiciously worked, seems to be admirabl,^ 
Suited to your needs and requirements, and so long as men of light 
and leading, men respected and indueutia}, can he found to sei^a 
in this Council, and so long as the Government listens to wise 
advice and reasonable representations, so long as it prefers persuasion 
and conciliation to force and dictation, so long will you enjoy thO 
best elements of constitutional Government which are poi^siblo in 
an Eastern community of mixed laces, creeds, and interests. During 
the session which has just expired you proposed a modification of 
your constitution by the admission on SpeOial occasions of 
unofficial members into the Executive Council To that proposal 1 
feaw no objection , on the contrary, £ anticipated much advantage 
in being able to corriiHaud the adviCe and criticism of selected unoft* 
fcial members of the community during the incubation of admiius^ 
trative ot legislative measures, and accoidingly I recommended its 
adoption to the Secretary of State Mr Chamberlain did not Ben 
his way to making the change, and the despatch containing his 
reasons has been laid before you I trust that you will not be 
disappointed Eeisonally I do not consider the matter to be of 
much impoitaiice so long as the Governor continues to consult the 
tiiiofficial members, in and out of the chamber, before he takes any 
important step 

Gentlemen, when oil assuming office 1 first addressed you I 
piomised to hold the stales of my administration evenly balanced, 
equally to giiard the interests and equally to promote the welfare 
Of all classtS of HiS Majeaty^a subjects, whateter their race and 
whatever their creed Have I redeemed this pledge ^ If I have 
failed to do so, 1 have failed in the most essential and vita! duty 
which devolves Upon the Kirig’s representative in an Eastein 
country But the still small voice of conscience acquits me, for 1 
know, vvhatevei has been the outcome, that it has always been my 
hnSwerviog aim, my inflexible intention, bo be true to tlm dignity of 
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tny position as His Majesty repiesentative, and to rise above the 
mists of bias and prejudice, more especially when lacial and 
Sectarian 5 and as on the eve of the suriender of my high office I 
tehgioualy examine and analyze mj policy and admihtisbi ation, I 
Can honestly declare that never have I consciously permitted any 
tacial bias or personal prejudice to influence dr interfere with my 
treatment of any man or question 

In ddridlusion, let me again express my deep and sincere regret 
at the close of my administration ahd at mjr approaching departure 
from this b^iitiful Island, where I have spent eight happy, and I 
hope useful years of my life, and let me assiiie you that so long as 
i live t shall be a most interested and sympathetic obseiver of your 
destinies, and if ever in a private or public capacity 1 can render 
atiy humble service to this Island, which I have learnt to love so 
well, most readily atld heaitily will that seivice be rendeied That 
God^s blesSihgs may lest on Otylon W,ill evei be my fervent prayer, 

WEST RIDGEWAY 
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HINDU METAPHYSICS.— in. 

Bialogue between a Brahmin aiJd aiJ European. 

Br. Have you been tbinkirig any ifiore on the topic of oiif 
conveisation since we last part ^ 

I think I have been thinking, but yoii will scarcely alloT^ 
that Euiopeans Uiirik at all, 

Bi Yeuly, in Europe an Asiatic can hardly think Your clinaate 
is too cold, and there is everywhere M much bustle and noise, 
that one cannot easily get the mind liito tlie attitude of thought/ 
and no sooner has a tram of reasoning entered the mind than it is 
put to fl’ght and dispersed in all directions by some common life 
movements, by which are prevented from rising to anything 
of a transcendental eminence. 

Eur. Pardon me, if there sliould be any Want of respect iff 
the suggestion, that yoU Btmdoos think too slowly * — in England 
especially since the introduction of strbarii- engines and rail-roads 
everything is done with a most amazing rapidity 5 and as the mind 
sympathises With the body peihaps it mdy happen that as we cad 
travel ten miles while you are tratrelling one, we can also tKink ten 
times as quickly as you cad. 

Br It be so, it Beconies nbt itie td douBt Bebaiise t cannot 
refute it, I dare say that ydu do think very rapidly But as the 
rapidity of your locomotives produces abciderits by explosions 
and oversets, to the great peril and manifest detriment of heads, 
necks, legs, and arms ; s<5 also yodr overHastmeis m thinking 
frequently terminates in a blow-up or break-down of ;^our theories^ 
Your proverbs seem to indicate something of the kind, you say, “slow 
and sure ” , — *' the more haste the worse speed ”, with man^ others 
of the same complexion, which proverbs would never had an^ 
existence in your language but for your pernicious propensity to 
rapidity of movement. You may lecollect how, m oui first contersa* 
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tjon, you piesently admitted those puuciples on \vluch I proved 
jto you the Sankb} a philosophy was founded, and yet when you 
saw that the tree of youi philosophy WQuld bear the Saukhya 
fiuit, you immediately ( 5 ut it down. This is a specimen of the 
rapidity of your thinking, no wonder then, that, when you wish 
to express any great quickness, you say as quick as thought/^ 

Eur Thefe are curfainly some propositions which may be 
rejected as soon as they are stated, such, for instance, as those 
which involve an absur4ity or a contradiction in teims You 
yourself would not Require any long tram of thought in order to 
4eny the position that it is possible foi the same thing to be and 
not to be the same tiipe. 

Br. Certainly, T should nof) tal^o a long time to deny it, h^caqs^ 
I do not think that I should be dispose4 fo deny it. 

Eur Nay, now you are really laughing at me, and endeavoui- 
ing to make experiment of t^e power of sopbisfciy m contradicting 
one^s sense§ 

Br Ah, there no^, pardon me, but you must allow me to say 
that you Eijglish people are too sensible 

Eiu. Too sensible! You now are disposed tp flatter How is 
jt possible for any one to be too sensible ? 

Br Yery possible indeed You are too sensible to be rational 

Eur Well again 1 That p the strangest asseitjon I have ever 
jbeaid Too sensible to be rational 1 I should think that a man 
only shown his sense by bepig rational, and that the most sensible 
would be the iqost national man 

Br. I may mistake your language, hut I s|iould take it t]bat 
§€nsfUe concerns tjbe senses, and mtzonal the reason 

Eur We geneially apply tl^e word sensjible to the under- 
standing 

Br. You do? 1?bep this IS tnie which I have often heard of 
you, that the English philosopheis materialize the spint aii(| 
ipintuahgse matter fnstead of denying knowledge from mind, you 
imprison mind in matter and you measure the results of mind by 
%he standard of the senses. |!s not this mainfestly wrong ? 

Eur. But surely it would be absuider still to suffer our mind^ 
to persuade us out of our senses. 
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Bi I see, I see how it is. You are, as J said, too sensible— 
you rest altogether lu the bodily senses and you take their report 
only 5 and you do not ifse jthe mind at all, or you use it only m 
subset viency to the senses your veiy application of the woid sen$tM4 
^o bhp understanding is a proof that your minds aie aimnal 

Enr But surely the understanding as wjell as tjhe senses will tell 
you that it is impossible foi the same thing to be and not to be at 
the same time 

Br I am afraid, however, that eyen in this matter you attubufce 
more to the senses than jbp the un4erstand]Lng JJow, rf senses 
could tell us all things, where would be the need of mind or under- 
standing ^ Let me inquiie, however, more particularly whether it 
be so leally absuid as }ou seem to imagine to believe that is pos8ibl<9 
for the same thing to be and not to be at the same yoi| 

tfunk I can convince you ? 

Eui I am almost sure yoq cannot 

Bi Theie now, you aie arming yourself against oonviction th^t 
jX) a very great degiee the will influences the beliefs now if you fee| 
ponfident tliat I cannot convince ypu, you will not be convinced 

Ear But I mqst be convinced if I cannot refute your argu- 
pients 

B«. ^ofc so, indeed, foi when you pould not refute my arguments 
poiicerning knowledge ^pd power, m oui fiist conversation, you 
notwithstanding refused to admit my conclu«=?ions, and that supply 
jDecause the theory did not 6t }oai Emopean ptejudice^?, 

Eur Well then, J will endeavour to be as open to conyict|oi| 
as I possibly can Let me therefore hear your leasoping, which vyil} 
prove th rt it is possible for the same thing to be qpd pot to fee 
jLhe same time. 

Br Theie is an obstacle in the Wd,y I must flrst 

and that is your stpong pi epossession of the impossibility, for I take 
it foi gi anted that you can never belieye a thing to be possible till 
you have ceased tp believe it to be impossible. 

Eur Cleaily. 

Br Now you afflirp if impossible for tbe same thing to be an<} 
pot to be at the saipe ti|pe ^ 

Euj I do 
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Br. If youi affirmation then includes three ideas, you must, 
if )ou uuderbtaiid youi affitinatiou, uiideistand three ideas mcluded 
in It 

E»u To all piactical pui posts I think that I undeistand these 
thiee ideas perfectly well 

Br Ah, my good fuend, we aie not talking about practical 
puijKi^es, but concerning philosophical venties and huidanieutal 
titnhs Tell me, I pray )ou, what you mean being 

Eni I apprehend that }on haidly need any information on that 
point, oiu‘ ideas of being must be pietty much alike Eveiythmg 
that we can see^ heai, feci, smell, taste, has a being* 

Br And is theie nothing else which has a being ? What say 
you conct ruing spu it, which can neither be heaid, felt, smelt qi 
tasted ? 

Eur It may be thought of* 

Br Giiod j — then being includes whatever can be seen, heard, 
felt, sinelr, tasted, oi thought of what is not being ^ 

Em The leveise of being 

Br Not being includes theiefoie what can neither be seen, 
lieaid, felt, smelt, tasted, or thought off* 

Eur Stay — let me cousidei M ly not that which is not be 
thought of ^ 

Br You are afraid of conceeding too much, or in othei woids, 
50U ate afmid of being diiven out of European theories, 

Euu Nay, I am only feaiful lest I have given a false definition, 
of being 

Br B} a false definition, you mean one that will establish my 
philosophy and overthrow 30UIS Let it howe\ei, be foi a moment 
conceded, that that which is not may be the subject of thought 

Eur. And siiiely it may, foi I am think ot many things which 
aie not. 

Bi Be it so , I have no objection. But let me ask you, when 
you tiimk, must not your thoughts have an object ^ 

Em Geitainly, 

Bi When, theiefore, you think of that which is not, that which 
IS not IS the subject of yout thoughts 
Eur Most undoubpdly 

Br Thftu you acknowledge that which is not is. 
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Eur How can you say that I make any such acknowledgment 2 
Hr, Because you say that that which is not the subject of youi 
thoughts, and in so doing, you not only affirm that that which is 
not but you even go so far as to say whac ic is, v^s ^ the subject 
of your thoughts. 

Ear Then I had need find another definition of being, which I 
fear is not easy. 

Br Would you find it convenient to affirm that which is not, 
IS not the subject of thought? 

Eur That would answer but little puipose, and I also fear 
would lead me into greater perplexities. 

Br So I feai Or would you find any extucatiou from your 
difficulty by saying that nothing is not^ 

Eur You bewilder me so^ that I shall presently be scaicely able 
to distinguish between being and not being 

Br I must acknowledge that you seem somewhat at a loss Yet 
it IS not by any means philosophical foi you to affirm so positively 
that it 18 impos^iible for the same thing to be and not to be at the 
same time When you find that you do not know what is beung and 
what Is not being If then you will not affirm that nothing is not^ 
will you affirm that something is not? You must, I think, grant 
either that nothing is not, that something is not 

Eur Surely I may safely affirm that something is not 
Br And will you not also allow that something is ^ 

Eur. Of course 

Br. And do you know everything that is ? 

Eur I do not 

Br Do you know eveiything which is not y 
Eur I do not 

Br If you do not know everything that is, and everything is 
not, how can you know that there may not be something that is, 
and at the same time is not? 

Em Because I cannot conceive bow anything can be and not 
be — it IS a contradiction in terms 

Bi Can you conceive how that which is, is ? 

Eur I must acknowledge that I cannot 

Br. Neither and I suppose, can yon conceive how that which 
IS not, IS not 9 
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Eur Oei taliily I cannot, 

Br, And do 50U deny that eomething 1% and snmefcbmg is not ;■ 
and why^^ theteforCj^ should you a£Srm that it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be at the same time, beoause you can- 
not conceive how it can be ^ You seem to know neither being, nor 
not being, yet you make a proposition in which both are tnvolvedv 
and you are positive as to the truth of your proposition, 

Eur You may confound and perplex me by sophistical ques- 
tion, but I shall never be convinced that it is possible foi the same 
thing to be and not to be at the same time 

Br Do you know what time is ? 

Eur. I might tell you that time is the measure of duration, 
and then you might ask me what is a measure, so that at every step 
the didScuIty would increase instead of diminishing. The pro- 
foundest pbilosopheis have found themselves at a loss to define time, 
yet the plainest and most uneducated minds have a sufficient 
apprehension of what it is ? 

Br Therefore you should be the less positive in persevering in 
your position, seeing that it includes three terms, not one of which, 
according to your own statement, you undei stand For how can 
you state positively that it is impossible for the same thing to be 
and not to be at the same time, when you know nob what being is, 
nor what time is ? 

Ear, I verily believe that, were you disposed to assert that 
whatevei it is not, you would find no lack of aigument We may 
also, however change a little the topic of discourse , for aa you 
cannot get out of my mind the impression that it is possible for the 
same thing to be at the same time, you of course will not be able 
to convince me of its possibility I would now fain ask you have it 
is that you reckon affirmation owing the species of evidence by 
which men arrive at demonstration and certainty ^ 

Br Oui means of knowledge are threefold and so are yours_^ 
and so must be the means of all imperfect beings it is only for 
beings of a superior order to know by intuition Our means are 
perception, induction, and affirmation Berception and induction we 
have m ourselves, affirmation we have in others Perception we 
have though the senses, induction by the mind, and affiimation is 
the result of the perception and induction of others 
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Ear Bab may you not be deceived by affiirnabion ? 

Br, May we not also be deceived by perception and induction ? 
Do not our senses fieqnently deceive us ? And as for induction, arc, 
we not as frequently liable to be deceived by tbat ? Induction 
deceives you or me, seeing tbat it leads us to different conclusions* 
If it were not for affiimation, how little should we know ? All your 
eaily knowledge comes to you by means of affirmation, wbicli you 
receive as satisfactory testimony of the existence of things wbu li 
you Cannot learn by peiception or induction 

A J 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THAT MYSTIC VBDIC SYLLABLE, 

‘ACM' 

Chapter III 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT 
The practical application of the Theory of Sounds and Har- 
monics IS nowhere more fully recognized than in the Vedanta 
Philosophy in explaining the Word Aunt as a very important 
factor in the process attaining the final stage in the evolution of 
man And as in man exists though seemingly in a latent man- 
ner, that germ of perfection — nav, perfection itself — that stage 
of realized peifection must be evolved by the gradual elimination 
of those factors of existence which con /^ersona/tty The 
struggle for spuitual evolution is to be maintained not on any 
physical basis but on psychological ground , and the only rudi- 
mentary step foi the gradual approximation to that stage is 
concenti atzon^ the ultimate object of eveiy religion It is impos- 
sible, says every lehgion, to make any headway to reach the 
realm of truth by observing merely the customs, ceremonies, 
pravers, commandments, etc The older and the monastic form 
of Christianity is more bold than the modern form, on this point 
The telling of the beads and the continuous utterance of the 
name of f^sii or Marta^ bung in a state of lelative quiescence 
sooner, than a mere routine reproduction of the daily prayer 
Why IS it that Chnst^ bungs His Gospel to the poor and suffering 
and not to those who feel themselves well-off and comfortable in the 
earthly life (Math XI 5 ^ 28, XIX, 23-24 Luke, VI 20- 
23)? Why does He condemn the joys of the world and require 
sexual continence (Math VI. 25-34, XIX ir-12, i John I, 15- 

« Refciences ne often given from the Hol> Bible and from the sayings of 
the Chiistian mysius with a \iew to bring home to the Christian and Chiistian- 
lovmg mmds the remaikable tuith that the Elements of Chiistiamty are more 
mtimatel} related Yvith those of Vedantism than what the modern sectaiians 

allow 
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i6) ? Why does He declare it to be impossible simultaneously 
to attain earthly and heavenly bliss and demands therefore volun- 
tary poverty (Math VI 24 XIX 21-22 John XIL 2$)? 

All these are nothing but the minor factors for purifying the mind 
so that concentration during prayer may be the sooner attained, 
which IS the essential goal He aims at, chanty, beneficience, piety, 
humbleness, &c , all tend to the same purpose The goal of 
evolution is distinctly and expressly stated in the Holy Bible. 

2 hat tk&re should he time no longer, (I Cor XI If 8). Charity 
never faileth but whether there be prophecies, they shall fall , 
whether there be tongues they shall cease , whether there he hnow^ 
ledq;e tt shall vamsh away ’* 

The passages Italicised in the above paragraph announce the 
ceasing of all change and the cessation of all consciousness 
awareness of the subject) in that condition, both abolishing indivi- 
duality (Hartmann’s Voi in, p 83) 

The true explanation of the passages cannot be appreciated 
unless we take the meaning as given by Hartmann, To reach 
that state the Bible lays down the universal Code, ‘ commune with 
thyself,* which is nothing but an elementary form of concentration* 
Penance and repentance are necessary for the suffering mind to 
be doubly impressed with the idea of his desolation in order that 
his mind IS easily concentrated 

In estimating the real and proximate value of concentration^ 
we must pay particular attention to the underlying objecL 
ordinarily hidden from the eyes of modern philosophers and 
which has thus made a sharp and distinct line of demarcation 
between the theoretical metaphysicians of Europe and the practi- 
cal metaphysicians of India When the Idealists of Europe 
attempt to speculate on a philosophical basis, the final substramm 
of man, it must be considered as assumed from the very nature 
of the question, that it is to remain for ever a speculation onfy^ 
beyond the reach of any experimental verification Surrounding 
all the various forms of idealistic doctrines there remains a 
translucent veil of doubf and confusion, engendered by a pre- 
judice as regards the probable verification of that monistic theory 
by any experiment, physical or psychological Not so with the 
doctrines of the Indian Sages If in theory, they argye, we arrive 
at the remarkable conclusion of unqualified monism, pucclntly 
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stated as ‘ That J am] and if it ts the unquestionable and irrefut- 
able truth reached at by pure reasoning, then that truth, directly 
or indirectly, proximately or remotely, can be experimentally 
attained. If Reason attests the essential identity of the personal 
ego with the Supreme and Pure Self-consciousness, then, irrespective 
of the possibility of any experimental datum, from the theoretical 
and speculative stand-point, still we must consider the validity of 
the following propositions — the personal ego cannot be the 
Supreme ego , reasonably it is true when the foimer is devoid of 
Its personality , if so, is there any means by which the factors 
constituting the personality may be eliminated , can the ego be 
believed to remain devoid of its personality ? 

In order to get full and complete answers to all the above 
questions, we require a comprehensive knowledge of the Turiya 
or fourth stage of consciousness, symbolized by Aum and briefly 
explained in the previous pages The truth of the actual 
existence of such a state of consciousness as described in the 
Mdndyuhya Upamshad is of the greatest importance not only to 
the vedantists themselves but also to the earnest metaphysicians 
in general For, it turns away all metaphysical thoughts to one 
sure channel and gives the true tone to the theory of physical 
and post-mortem evolution We cannot logically ignore, without 
seriously comprc>mising our established idealistic doctrines, the 
probable truth of the experimental verification of the Tuttya 
stage of consciousness, unless it contradicts the conditions of a 
true hypothesis established by Hobbes and Boyle. Nowhere in 
matter's of such experimentation such a contradiction comes into 
existence , and in the face of these facts we cannot but admit 
the reasonableness of such expeiiments and the truth of the 
Tmtya stage The first step oi experiment U concenfra^ion , 

hence the supreme importance of a thorough knowledge of the 
sacred s^dlable Aum 

Positing for the present the final conclusion arrived at by the 
Vedanta philosophers, that the e^o is essentially the absolute and 
the supreme Ego, we must deal with two of the abstrusest 
problems of philosophy. The first is, ‘ How and why the infinite 
consciousness seems to become the finite consciousness, the 
individual,’ and the second, ‘ How can the individual conscious- 
ness be*realized to be one with the supreme consciousness ’ The 
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Urbt problem is beyond all limitb of scientific enquiry, but the 
second lies within the domain of experiment and its 
must stand or fall with the results of that experiment Let us 
explain how this expciiment is earned on in the ineutal 
laboratory 

1 he components of oiu %ndtvtdu>ahiy are, the senses and the 
sense-organs, mind, (or rather memory) &c If the Carlesiao 
doctrine, Cogito e^go sum^ or in other words, I exist, for I think, 
be the sole test of the existence of the individual consciousness, 
then comezousmss 6ibAppeQ.rs with ^/loug/i^, as in sleep Wltcthm 
or not something remains even after the abolition of all thoughts 
Can be decided only when the mind is made devoid of all its 
contents by the gradual break of that link or haimony which 
establishes the connection between the inner consciousness and 
the objective wot Id The effect of concent? at ion is to maintam 
this discontinuity When all the thoughts are concentrated to 
one focus, only one crystallized and embodied idea remains for 
the time being, all outward sights and sounds vanish awajq and 
gradually, with a prolonged culture, the tndiviHiahty is merged 
into the individuality of that concentiated idea Ihis stage ts 
called Btststa or dualistic Samadht A thorough stud> of the 
psychological character of this stage of consciousness brings to 
light the remarkable fact, which shakes not a little the ciitenon 
established by Descaites, that in the stage of dualistic Smnadhi, 
the ideas ‘ I think ' and ‘ I exist' vanish but not the consciousness 
Itself The very coming into being of the idea I think is pre- 
judicial to the attainment of this stage, ^nd this can Dc proved 
by anyone who practises concentiation 

From the state of dualistic Somadhi to that uf monastic (or 
NirbiWalpa) Somadhi, it is a slow and laboiious process Instead 
of concentiating all thoughts to one embodied idea, the individual 
IS lequiied to banish a// thoughts So long as our mind remains, 
one thought mu<^t give place to another and the above state can 
never be attained But to an individual who has already attained 
the stage of dualistic Samadhi, the attempt to banish all thoughts 
and ideas altogether is not a laughable impossibility , this stage 
IS not a pS) chological absurdity, or more strictly speaking beyond 
the province of psychology The actual realization of this stage 
IS the — experzmenUtm ctucis which decides the question, ^dictlier 
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fhe es<5eiice of our mclnidu^ consciousness ot that which cons-* 
litsites It, IS related to mind as assumed by the European 
philosophers, or whether the former is essentially unrelated to the 
latter and therefore totally independent of spice^ time, and 
causality as demonstrated b}" the Indian metaphysici ins To- 
|Tether with solid aig^uments the Indi in sa^es supply us with some 
c»xpei imenfes for the final realization and we are bound to admit 
Ihfcir conclusion unless European phtlosophets adduce experi- 
mental evidences, solid and sure enough, to brei-W dox\n the former 
demonstration Tlie existence of the Tuftya stage is the 
txpetimefitiint c^ucis^ more sine than the existence of the tangen- 
tial cone of FresneTs v^ave stliface discoveied by Hamilton, which 
has decided the undulatory theoiy of light in favour of Fresnel ^ 
and this tianscendental or fourth stage of consciousness is attained 
by means of the process we have just now biiefly explained 1 he 
characteristics of this stage is really transcendent It not sleep^ 
nor does it bear the faintest resemblance to s’eep , m sleep the 
ego IS unconsciousness, in the Tuftya stage there exists a posUive, 
tangible something, an tHihtermtnaie reahtv which defies calcula- 
tion It ts not dream, for^ mind has already been banished for 
ever It is not said to be conscious^ foi the relation between 
the perceiver and the perceived or the subject and the object does 
no where exist It is changeless foi it is above time and causality 
What IS It no one can describe, for “ whether theie be tongues 
thr)" shall cease, \vh<*ther there be knov\ ledge it shill vanish awav/* 
for It is Real, Absolute, Self-consciousne-,s > Auvn therefore, is the 
symbolized Biahman^ The dcmonstiation of the fourth stage 

^ To guard ourselves against the objection raised by many philosophers, 
that, even if the finite ego be theorencally the infinite ego, the actual realization 
cannot be a possible process but a pfo^ressus ad infimtu7n This objection, 
raised by Mr Inge in his Chf^istzaTi JSdy is, logically incorrect, 
and a mathematical contiadiction As space does not allow us to point out ac 
length the inconsistency of the above proposition, we shall as briefly as 
possible, explain our views here 

If the individual ego be really finite^ it can have no relation with the 
Infinite and the Absolute, and the objection itself can never arise If the 

former IS related to the latter, the relation must be one of identity, \ox except 

the infinite nothing can be related to the infinite, or more strictly speakmg, 
there can never exist anything beside the infinite except the infinite itself The 
fimtude of the individual ego, therefore, is only apparent and hence illusory, 
a deieptive visas But the objectors aigue Supposing this finitude to be 
appaient and not real, we do not still conceive our infinitude , ^nd the 
limitations imposed by the conditions of our very existence can never be totally 
removed Scales after scales are to be removed from our ego, and as there 
exists an %finite gap between the finite and the infinite, this elimination. stiU 
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of consciousness is not the sole monopoly of the Indian Sacjes 
We have evidences enough, as we have seen, in the Holy Bible 
St Paul and St Augustine preached in unambigiioiis language, 
the realizition of the greatest bliss in that stage Christian 1113, sties 
of the Middle Ages, Erigena, Echait, Ru\ sbrock, Tauter, Stiso, 
and John Smith, all unequivocal^^ demonstrate the existence 
of that stage of ecstatic union Even Wordsworth and Tenii} 
son unreservedly speak of that serene and blessed wood/^ the 
clearest of the clearest/’ “the weirdest of the w einlest/’ in 
which death is a laughable impossibility ” and in which the 
individual losing his personality merges into an ocean of supreme 
and infinite bliss 

The interpretations of the relation of unity between God and 
man, or the Fathei and the Son, as given by the above' philo- 
sophers of the mystic school, have been taken and lepresented 
variously by the theologians of the modern dAV The state of 
complete identification or the union of the Glory to God, is not 
generally recognized, and the testimonies of Erigena, Echart, 
Tauler, St Paul and St Augustine are regarded as over-coloured 
sentiments and ecstatic effusions This view is to be found 
clearly maintained in Farrar's Htstoiy of InterpreiaHons^ in 
Illingworth’s Personality, Huma?z and Divine and in Ingest 
Christian Mysticism But before the general acceptance of the 
final decision of the Bsmpton Lectures, there is one argument in 
favour of the theory of complete identification which should be 
impartially considered with true scientific spirit it is the solid 
philosophical basis of Pure Rea*>on on which is erected the grand 
superstructure of the doctrine of complete identification. As the 
whole fabric of Vedantic Monism stands on this piinctple of 
identification we shall give a brief outline of this phrlosophlcal 
basis. Whatever the religious teachers of the world, in times 
past and present, might teach us regarding the qu difications of 
the God head, the Absolute and Infinite Consciousness, at least 


will take inflnite time and the process is thus reduced to a pm^ressus ad 
mfimtum The consistency of this conclusion would have been assured were 
the limitations imposed by the conditions of our existence upon our con*icious- 
ness, really infinite in number The limitations, as we have seen, are m leality, 
infinite, they are the constituents which compose our personality which 
-must have otherwise been infinite If this is so, the process is mi ^ pmEfmsMS 
ad tnjimtum ^ 
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one thing must we assume and for ever put before our eye, it is, 
that the Supieme Tiuth must not be self-contradktorv, it cannot 
be a round-square " and we shall show that anything short of 
complete zdentificatton between the individual consciousness and the 
Supreme Consciousness makes the latter self-contradictory. 

How can the individual consciousness lose itself in the fullness- 
of the infinite consciousness, if such a thing is at all logically 
possible? And how can the former retaining at the same time 
its own individuality remain in the latter? There are only three 
wa>s m which the individual consciousness can be supposed to 
live in the Infinite consciousness — It can live as a part only just 
as a planet oi a star exists in universal space, it can exist entirely 
independent, just as a drop of water out of the ocean, and it can* 
live side by side with the Infinite consciousness like the soaked 
water within a sponge The last two inferences are utterly absurd 
and irrelevent, for there can exist nothing outside, and indepen- 
dent of, infinity. Where there is the drop of water theie is no 
ocean neither there is any particle of the sponge, so that in such 
c i.ses the infinitude of the infinite consciousness ceases to exist 
The first inference can be likewise rejected but it requires a little 
consideration owing to its acceptance by many theologians 

If a star, or a planet, or a flower, exists iii space, maintaining 
Its individuality, then it mu'^t contain definite qualifications which 
different! ite it from other objects and from space in general. If 
the attributes of infinite space were those of a flower then the 
differentia would cease and the individuality of the flower would 
be destroyed just as a black object is invisible on a black back- 
ground It follows, therefore, that space is infinite in extent but not 
infinite in qualities, it is infinite in one sense but finite in anothei , 
it IS only an tmpetfect and incomplete infinity Reasoning in the 
same manner with regard to the existence of individuality in 
the Infinite consciousness, we see that if the former exist in the 
latter, as a part of it, the differentia which is the safeguaid for 
retaining the tftdtvtdualtiy limits the infinite characteristics 
of the other and makes the latter a round-square, which we have 
no warrant to tolerate All the states and manifestations of cons- 
ciousness, which werey are, and shall be in the individual and 
which all go to make up the individuality must for ever be present 
in the Infinite cunsciuusiiebs Fast, present, and future are 
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all alike present m It without any differentiating attubute which 
IS our own creation It transcends them 

TBE CONCEPriON OF THE INFINITE 

What IS then the essential nature of the ego ? Is it finite ? 
If so, whence does arise in us the innate conception of the infinity 
and this is surely tnnate Space does not permit us to go at 
length into this domain of abstruse mathematical metaphysics, 
but we shall only give a brief outline of the method of how 
infinity is conceived by us and what does this signify 

Let us fust of all analyse the natuie of our conception of In- 
finity, with what It IS constituted and what do we mean by a term 
which cannot be definitely explained The school of Realism as 
represented by Locke consideis the “ idea of infinity as only due 
to the idea of accumulation of parts. The infinite as represented 
by us is a mere phrase/^ a monstrous offspring of other phrases 
whose real import nas been misunderstood Ihe tiue import of 
such an infinity therefore is identically equal to the conglomcia 
tion of a vast number of paits, so great as that our mind quite 
unaccustomed to it as such, is troubled to reflect upon u , it is 
thus abbreviated for our conceptual convenience as tn-finiie 
I his may be the geometncal mfinite, the result of experience, 
according to the Realistic bchool But what about the other 
infinite, which we call for convenience the metaphysical infinite, 
that oversteps the bounds of geometncal infinite and hence cannot 
be represented as its offspring ? What is this metaphysical infinite 
and who conceives it ? 

1 he conception of infinity by the finite intellect seems to us 
a logical contiadiction, As it is conceived:, it is not a conception 
in the piopei sense of the term, yet it is a conception, none the 
worse The characteristic of a positive conception is a certain 
diffeientia Here the conception is not a negaave one, as the 
difiorentia IS — the ehmifiation of all fimtudes Thn conception ol 
elimination of all fiuuudes is not the product of experience, as 
experience is encompassed on all sides by finite conceptions. 

There is nothing m the univeise,^^ ^ays Royce, absolutely sure 
as the infinite/’ what warrants us to positively postulate such an 
assumption whcie expenuioe on all stdes doe^ contradict it at 
every step? Because we cannot do thing wfthoi't it , iti, 
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authonty transcends all otheis whatevei, for not ot\ly is it given in 
the constitution of our own consciousness, but it is impossible 
to imagine a consciousness so constiiuied as not to give it 
(Herbert Spencer) 

Have we ever analysed the idea of “ more-ness/ the constitu- 
tional idea of ““want,” which is inherent in us? Ihis is the idea of 
* Beyond*” This singular phenomenon of our consciousness cannot 
be more singularly exemplified than in the various sorts of spatial 
conceptions But whac is the basis of these conceptions ? Even 
such a skeptical critic as Karl Pearson (7/j^ Grantmer of Science) 

IS ready to admit that the basis of our conceptions doubtlesh 
lits in perceptions, but in imagination we cany on perceptual 
processes to a limit which is itself not a peiception, we can 
further associate gioups of stoted sense-inpiesses, and form 
ideas which correspond to nothing in our perceptual expe- 
rience” Thus we can make some idea of a dragon or a 
Miltonian Hydia by the combinatu)ns of our stored sense- 
impresses of various other animals though the actual percep- 
tion of -uch a monstei is a chimera only But have we any 
stored sense- impresses which ean carry us be>ond all limits of 
perceptions which can help us m any way to form an idea of a 
non-entity out of an entity? Non-Euclidean Geometry postulates 
that parallel straight lines meet at infinit> , « ^ , to say, the angle 
between them will be absolutely Zero at infinity Do we 
ever meet with any fact in natuie, an> explained phenomenor, 
which warrants us for suppposmg that in the limit the value of 
that angle will absolutely vanish ? Our experience tells us that 
how much the angle may decrease it will still have a value The 
mathematical conclusion postulated above is arrived at not by a 
mere association of groups of stored sense impressions, but there 
IS something existing in the background inherent in our con 
sciousness, and supplied by Reason Besides, the infinity, where 
two parallel straight lines meet, is no infinity at all, and unless we 
have a prior conception of infinity, we cannot even suppose the 
lines to be produced to such a no-man's land, neither the value of 
the contained angle to absolutely vanish 

Let us now consider the two arms of a hyperbola It seems 
to us to involve a contradiction, a curve taking its start from a 
fmite lilistance, reaches infinity and then again returns to its 
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original position. Mathematicians may shirk difficulties, use tlie 
symbol of infinity with positive and negative signs, without louk-' 
mg at all at the possible contradictions, but appeal to his Rms^n 
not to his mathematical intellect and he will surely confess that 
the Infinite of Abstract Reason is not the infinity of geometry 
but of a higher order 1 he conception of this metaphysical in« 
finity IS proved by the very existence of the speculation itself , 
the very fact that it escapes conception is a proof of its infini- 
tude and the solid essence by which our conception of it as in- 
finite is Itself constituted 

Our conception of Space in general is limited to three and only 
three dimensions. We can easily without any effort at all con- 
ceive a volume but not a hne or a surface^ as an one or a two dimen- 
sional object. Geometers can plainly specify a lim as a concep- 
tion of an one dimensional entity, but from our experiential 
point of view it is a mistaken notion When we try to conceive 
a hue, the thinker must conceive himself to stand outside it, and 
this very idea of outsidedness brings along with it a three-dimen- 
sional conception Geometrical infinite, therefore a three and 
only three dimensional infinite But is Reason satisfied with such 
an infinite limited only by three dimensions? The Infinite of 
Pure Reason must be of infinite dimensions. We are not con- 
sidering the perceptud existence of such higher dimensions but 
only the conceptual existence, and that it is actually conceived 
is sanctioned by Reason alone The relation which subsists 
between three- dimensions and infinite- dimensions is of the same 
nature as that between finite infinite What warrants us to 
use such terms as “infinite dimensions,” ‘'escaping all limitations,” 
“ unsymbolized and indefinite, when all our definite modes of 
consciousness, are limited to but three-dimensions? What mates 
us to speculate upon “ indefinite consciousness of infinite dimen- 
sions,” which mathematics cannot sanction, neither experiences 
admit ? This innate tendency to speculate upon, to theorise and 
to bring within a rational circle that which cannot be circums- 
cribed, — nay, the expressions themselves, — are a sufficient: 
guarantee for the existence of this absolute infinite as a mode of 
consciousness This entity is the true metaphysical infinite, and 
this infinite is conceived by \is as an entity 

This metaphysical infinity is not therefore and cannoj^ be, the 
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bj^'e-product af the geoinetncal infinite, but it is the solid back- 
ground, in which re-ts all our conceptions of secondary infinities. 
In our conception of numbers, if the conception of infinite vveie not 
prior to all such conceptions, tiue infinite could never have arisen 
in our consciousness at all For, ** no piling up of finite quantities, 
no process tn mdeftmium, can ever result in infinite quantity for, 
infinite quantity is essentially continuation beyond any conceiv- 
able limit whatever’^ In other words by summing up limited 
and finite quantities to any desirable or undesirable extent we 
cannot make the sum an infinite quantity, and this shows that in- 
finity IS not the outcome of finite quantities It is an ^ pitort and 
innate conception 

If we Consider carefully the nature of our conception of an in- 
tegral number, say for instance, j?, we can evade the question by 
saying that it is the sum of two units But is the conception of 
unity, innate and a pitort ? If so, then, what is the nature of con- 
ception of a decimal number specially that of a recurring decimal? 
A recurring decimal is in reality, the sum of an infinite senes of 
conveigtng fi actions If the proper and adequate conception of 
the one is the totality of the partial conceptions of each one of 
the fractions of that infinite series, then that conception has not 
jet been attained by any one of us Consider again the exponen- 
tial canstant e Its actual value can never be known 
It IS greater than two but less than three To represent 

the actual value of e by numerals, would require infinite 
time If It IS urged that what we represent is only a very 
approximate value of it, it is still a partial and inaccurate 
conception. It will be a logical blunder to urge again that we 
have a paitial conception of e For the effort of the intellect to 
carry on a summation to infinity brings along with it some con- 
sctousness of this infinite senes as a whole, and without that con- 
sciousness, be It definite or indefinite, abnormal or supra-abnormal, 
the efibrt and the consequent symbolization could never have 
arisen “ If we are required to compare that of which we are 
conscious wuth that of which we are not conscious — the com- 
parison Itself being an act of consciousness — it is only possible 
through the consciousness of both its objects” (Mansel and 
Spencer) We are conscious that the value which we approxi- 
mately fut to the e5iponential is not the actual value, we are 
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conscious of the fact that however try we must we -^hail iievei 
know the total value of the infinire seifes, we are conscious at the 
sametinle of tlie divergence of that approximate value from that 
given by the senes itself, therefore by implication we can affirm 
that we are conscious of the fnflmte senes, and its real value 
although our power of symbolization is incapacitated by the veiy 
natilie of oUr organic constitution 

Not only with this unique exponential constant, but with 
respect to every integral or fractional quantity an infinite series 
can arise Fourier has discovered the mathematical method of 
such expansions* Any constant quantit3q say foi instance, I* can 
easily be expanded into an infinite series of converging quantities# 
The actual and real value of this series is i ; it is a real and 
determinate conception But the actual value of that senes can 
never be reached bv summation, even if it is carried to its furthest 
expansion The conception of unity brings along with it a 
definite or an in<lefinite conception of eVety term of the senes 
Besides, the expansion of unity into an infinite series without 
raising in our consciousness a corresponding Conception of it^ is a 
philosophical incongruity It must be admitted that conception 
proceeds symbolization It is where the conception is not d( finite 
and determinate that the sj^mbols take indeterminate and 
imaginary forms j and algebra fuinishes us with a host of such 
indeterminate functions* 

The whole problem now hinges upon the Solution of the 
question, why does infinity come into the region of all finite con- 
ceptions and what is in the nature of our modes of Consciousness 
that urges us onwards to define fimtudes in the terra of an infinite 
entity? Are we to suppose this rrethod to be simply a mathe- 
matical monstrosity, the mere exhibition of a gigantic intellect 
havmg no b'-anng upon the nature of human conception and no 
significance upon the nature of human consciousness? In higher 
mathematics we often meet with various sorts of indeterminate 
forms Consider two such forms as a zero divided by another 
z^^^ro or an infinite quantity divided by another infinite quantity. 
Only under special limits can such expressions give algebraic 
values and all the indeterminate forms more or less connected 
with what IS tnfimtely g^eat or tnjinttely small, can produce no 
conce^ption at all in oui consciousness, Are we to suppqfee them 
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no bearnif^ Upon tlie constitution of onr consciousness, at 
Ihe s ime time predicating that conception must proceed s37mboli7a" 
lion ? Oi do they bear a leally more transcendent signification of 
afncfi mathematics with dumb symbols can give no conceptual 
nttPiancc waiting for fuither expenmental evidence evolved out 
t}f A more highlj^ developed being? What does this signify, this 
emanation of indefinite consciousness of infinity in our every 
firiite idea ? Who has fiist taught to the intellect of man 
that space and time are infinite?" What gigantic impulse from 
unknown depths first g'lve impetus to the mathematical genius to 
conceive a finite and limited quantity in the terms of an infinite 
series ? What decisive proofs have we so that we can predicate 
the universal proposition — Matter and Energy are indestruc- 
tible ” unless we arrive at the actual end of matter? Every pro- 
blem connected with the world-procees is indeterminate and it 
lests on the solid background of the prior idea of infinity Break 
down this prior idea and everything will fall to pieces and will be- 
come absolutely non-intelhgible- All this signifies what we can- 
not easily comprehend, nor the human nature^ owing to organic 
imperfections is ready to accept or acknowledge with the most 
complete acquiescence, though 4:he conclusions of Pure Reason 
supply us with the most adequate weapons in its own defence 
It signifies that our consciousness, in its essence is more intimately 
connected with the infinite than with the finite and the relative 
It signifies that our inner consciousness is essentially infinite, what- 
ever may our experiences teach and philosophers speak against it 
Were it not so, then the conception of the metaphysical or 
Absolute Infinite would never come into conceptual existence out 
of the experiential conception of mathematical infinitudes 

The relation that can only obtain between an entity which is 
infinite and absolute and another, is that of an identity, other- 
wise the relation itself vanishes into nothingness To be conscious^ 
in the psychological sense of the term, of any fact, of any event, 
or of any thought, is to get the help of the pass-port of three- 
dimensional functionaries, otherwise it will not be an object of 
cerebral consciousness at all This is the only reason why we are 
not psychologically conscious of the infinitude of our consciousness 
except tfirough Reason When a certain fact is made the object of 
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consciousness, then the latter must transcend the former C&n- 
sctousness can never be a three-dimensional entity, for every three- 
dimensional thought is an object of consciousness It is for this 
reason, that Huxley saj^s, that consciousness is neither matter, nor 
motion, nor any conceivable modification of either , in other 
words. It IS transcendental To know consciousness in its entirety 
and in its essential aspect, is to make the infinite, an object of 
consciousness and to replace in the place of consciousness some- 
thing which can transcend even infinity itself Hence we can 
n’^ver have any definite conception of the Infinite and the 
Ab'-olute, although the infinity is within us 

either can we have a definite conception of an object, in the 
s ric. -'st ‘sense of the term Conceive an object, a cube of wood 
wi a sh-irp edges and angles Such a cube is never conceived 
u iless the space deyond and the thinker itself are conceived along 
with the object of consciousness To make a definite conception 
is to m \ke ihe cube, and only the cube an object of conscious- 
nes.^^, and this can only happen when the subject thinks only the 
cube even forgetting his own presence as a thinker , that is to say, 
when the consciousness of the surrounding objects vanishes and 
only the cube remains in the consciousness But this cannot be 
taken to be the psychological consciousness of the cube, for the 
subject himself has been identified with the object Conception 
of a limited entity therefore is only possible when ft is related 
with a conception of the beyond or the unlimited 
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TnB DEATH HED OF A LTOE 

Every ooe may nofc be scientiftc , but every one may at least be- 
a dose obsetver of nature animate and nature inanimate If plain 
people with good eyes and open hearts would but keep a note-book 
for then original obsei vatioiis, and jot down in few woids the simple 
facts of life amongst God'^s lower cieatures, the great men of the day 
would always have a good stoie of fine materials to deal with. Tiie 
philosopher would stand at ease on the giand platform of tiuth, and 
build with stones ready hewn to his hand, instead of having to send 
hi8 thoughts wide over the land m search of straw wbeievvicb to 
make brick for the house of his wisdom, or peihaps^ to gither osiers 
for the wattled wigwam of a nomadic theory 

Do auim.ils understand what death IS ? Do they recognise us 
coming signs asks the uninitiated, says a gifted philo« 

sopher of oui acquaintance, “ you never see animals appiehending the 
meaning of death” Yeiy well * then here is a fact 

The writer once strayed into a menagerie in the north of Eng- 
land, which had camped foi a day or two m a little mountain metio- 
polls A large eldeily hon was making an involuntary tour of the 
count! y in company with his wife and a fine family of young people 
What an insult to put the desert monarch into such a vulgar clap- 
trap travelling carnage as this*" The name caravan may sound 
fine enouirh out on the pathless sands , but here it is a thing of 
creaking boards^ gioannig wheels, and led and yellow paint. No group 
of palm-trees here , yet the caiavan stops, and the camp is pitched 
m the from of a hollow squaie, amidst much desert talk,, loud roais 
of satisfaction, growling comment,, or shrill protest One does not 
know what it all means — foreign tongues all of them But one 
may guess at the subjects under remaik , foi great lumbering bones 
are sorely aching with jolting over rough roads, long limbs are 
tired of being cramped m nauow cells, soft sides are bruised with 
bumping o\er the stouts of civilized travel, the B »jazets of the 
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wildeineas aie chafing* within their bars, strength and feiocity am 
fermenting for want of space ^ and the dinner-honi has long ago 
passed aw \y without the dinner Trim, thtio aie stioog signs of 
supper m one of t 4 ie carnages, whose little pipe of a chimney lias 
been smoking all day, but which is fieice now These is <tn aggravat™ 
ing afflatus of fiying bacon pervading the place ^ and women in 
jackets, short floanced dresses, and laced leather boots, are cl itteiing* 
amongst tea-cups, while bold children with unkempt ban are talk- 
ing low travelled wit to the gaping boys and giils who siiirouml 
the step-ladder which acts fetan -case to the lofty door Aplitfoim 
IS now thrown out from the fiont of the sqnaie , prodigious per 
traits of impossible monsters are unrolled and affixed ; and, m it 
stimulated by the un-heaid-of dangers with which fhc'y threaten 
society, ciowds aie daitng enough to mount the steps We slip 
with a vague feeling of awe behind the arras, and look arminc! An 
elephant with a hill of dun-colourod forehead, and with legs like 
pillars of Hercules, IS swaying his significant trunk this way and 
that, over a stockade of bars But whit is the maitei with that 
grand old lion ? He is in pain ; surely he is in pain His bicmtli 
mg IS short, and is drawn with effort , nostnlb aie spiead wide, lips 
drawn bick, and that great shaggy chest heaves uiUMsily He H 
suffering from bionchitis, for he evidently cannot beai the 
keen air of the .north He is mucJiant , but now he lifts bis head 
high, and looks round and lound the show into the hundred faces 
of that unfeeling crowd, as if searching fors>mpathy« But no, 
they cannot lead bis eye of mute appeal, he is nothing to tiu m 
but a great tawny lion with a shaggy mane and flitted tail. Sud- 
denly he lears himself up to his full stature, thiowb back his gi md 
bead, utters a tremendous deseit roai, and falls down heavily mi In- 
side — dead Dead hub with an impeiial gesfcuie, such as GicsaiV 
when he fell. 

Look at the widow I she his been taking ‘^hmt and -f U( Iv tin ns 
up and down the den — a veiy Juno in her gait, and in In r teinpm 
too But she stops, looks inquiii.igly ab bhe piostiato fi4uu, «h n* » 
neaier, bends her head with an anxious bewildi n.d look, find 
as if at lasb leceivmg bhe great idea, she throws hyt«;rdf done 
the dead rnonaich with giand abandonment PiCftCnth, up i mw 4 
tlie heir, mown piince he was — ho is the young kmg mow* Jh 
stops short, m a fitice biusque attitude, spreads his 
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liiH aiifi Btiorfcs alotid That wab n long' airtl Benrt.1' mg' 

tiiily * Bat afc last he, too, fliogs himself down, vvith a great <=?otiiid- 
in Jlop^ upon the dead body of the old lion Up comes the coarse- 
lt>okmg beopor, and flogs away the widow and the son But they 
watch thoir opportunity, stalk foiward again, and throw themselves 
down 111 the same atfci ude of grief. Again the hateful whip, and 
again they spring to the further end of the den with a short ira- 
patient roar. Three times did this take place and three times did 
they return to the same position, abandoning themselves to the 
»nao eloquent symbols ot grief. ISTot manv can say that they have 
boon present at the death-bed of a lion , and nevei can the soene, 
so touohmg, and yet so grand, be forgotten by the wnter 
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It cures ulcerated sores, cancaroiw 
ulcers, blood and skin diseases, 
glandular swelling, scrofnla, atifl 
primary, se ondarjy, and Tertiary 
syphilis 

Rs As P, 

Price per phial 1 8 G 

Packing and postage 0 011 


The efficacj of our medicines is universally allowed The 3MC© diem 8.1 Oil#,, 


GHioes, Baluses, Musk, Makaradliwaja, and other Ayurvedic 
Hemedies, prepared or kept by ua, are admitted as the best and the cheapest 


Prescriptions with or without Medicines are pent to every part of Indit, 
Burma, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Gape and the British Isles, on receipt i>f 


concise conditions of disease 


KAVIRAJ NAGENDRA NATH SEN 

Govt Medical Diploma* Holder, 

Member of the Chemical Society, Paris, Society op Chemical Imh .iLt 
London , Surgical Aid Socieiy, London , &e , &c 

Nos 18-1, AND 19, Lower Chitpur Road, CALCUTTA. 



